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Clo keep a lovely skin 
~—with soap that rinses off 


Nature says: “Don’t hamper my work 
by using haphazard methods and soaps.” 

And all Nature asks is a little common- 
sense codperation in the care of the skin 
she is daily trying to give you. 

Nature lays great stress on rinsing. 

She says: ‘The soap must a// rinse off-” 

So, if you want to choose and keep a 
clear, beautiful, natural skin, you will 
want to choose, also, a method and a soap, 
to take proper care of that skin. 

Pure Fairy Soap is made for skins. 
Fairy Soap is made to cream refreshingly _ 
in and out of pores, as Nature asks. And 
when it has performed its perfect cleans- 
ing — off it rinses. 

It rinses off perfectly —after its perfect 
cleansing. 

That is why Fairy Soap is a soap that 
Nature herself loves—for the care of 
healthy, natural skins. 





“IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES CHEK FAIR BANK onPaRT} 
you find them caring for their a uns 


native charms in simpler ways 
—the ways that Nature her- 
self intended.” 
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‘Have you a little Fairy in your home? 





If you will merely mail the coupon 
to us, an Oliver will be shipped imme- 
diately to you for FREE TRIAL. 

You need not send a cent. 
Use it 
Note how easy 


Keep the Oliver for five days. 
as if it were your own. 
it is to type. 

Note that it is a brand new Oliver, 
never used. It is not second-hand, not 
rebuilt. It is our latest and best model, 
the Oliver No. 9. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this splendid model. 


Save $51 Now 


And you get it for half the former 
price. And on easy terms, if you wish. 
This is the identical model used by 
the foremost concerns, such as The U. S. 





Steel Corporation, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, The Diamond Match Com- 
pany, the National City Bank of New 
York, Montgomery Ward & Co., Boston 


Elevated Railways, Columbia Grapho- 


phone Company, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, and a score of others of equal | 
rank, 

We no longer have an expensive sales 


force traveling all over the country. 
Think what that saves in these times! 
You do not pay for high-priced execu- 
tives, nor salaried salesmen, nor costly 
branches in many cities. 





You now save the $51 it 
to sell you an Oliver. 
factory-to-you price. 


The $100 Model 


The machine has not been changed in 
the slightest. You get the exact $100 
Oliver for $49 solely because of our new 
plan of selling direct. 


used to cost 
$49 is a from-the- 


\ free-trial Oliver does not obligate 
you to buy. If you do not want to keep 
it, send it back. We even refund the 
transportation charges. 








At all times during the trial, you are 
the sole judge. No one need influence 
you. 


Mail the coupon now. It is your 
great cpportunity to own a type- 
writer. 

* Remember the saving will not 
be as great after January 
Ist. 
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Anyone can learn to learn to operate 
the Oliver. It is simple. One picks it 
up easily, 

One may learn the “natural’”’ method 
or the “touch system.”’ 


We have published an_ instruction 
book for those who wish to learn the 
touch system, as taught in the better 
business colleges. 


















This we furnish free to Oliver buyers 
who ask for it when ordering. 


It is called “The Van Sant System 
of Touch Typewriting.” It is prepared 
by Prof. A. C. Van Sant, known for 
years as the father of improved touch 
typewriting. 


. 
Free Instruction 
Ordinarily, it would cost you $40 or 
more, plus the difficulty of attendance, 
to take this course at a business college. 





You can learn it at home through 
our charts and instructions. By prac- 
tice you may rival the speediest op- 












crators. 


So whether you learn by yourself the 
‘natural’? way, which is fast enough for 
the individual, or the “touch 
yvstem”’ which is the fastest of all, be 
assured that you will find typing easy. 


average 


Thousands of people like yourself 
have learned. Thousands of school chil- 
dren are learning. 


The Oliver is particularly easy to 
operate because of ils fundamental 
cetlenc ies. 


Advanced Ideas 


CX- 









The Oliver was first to introduce 
“visible” writing. 

And ever since the Oliver 
has been a leader in im 
provements. 

The touch is light, the 











action largely automatic. 
The workmanship is of the 
best. 


A free-trial Oliver will prove 
how simple it is to learn. Get 
it and Mail the 
coupon. 





see. 
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January Ist 
the Price 
Will Advance 









At $49 everyone can afford an Oliver. 







To big concerns using many machines 
the saving is enormous, and to the * sdi- 
vidual, the Oliver is the only hundred- 
dollar typewriter for $49. 


Why Pay More? 


More cannot buy a finer machine. In 
addition to the no-money-down, free- 
trial, half-price advantages, we offer the 
Oliver at $3 per month. 

How extravagant to buy a second- 
hand, rebuilt typewriter, or even to rent, 
when you can own a brand new Oliver 
so easily! 


And 


paying. 

















you can use it while you are 


What offer could be more liberal? We feel that 


we have gone the limit in self-selling. 
We hope to continue this offer, for it has 
brought satisfaction to thousands of purchasers 


Order Early 


After January 1st the price of the Oliver Type 
vriter will t 57. Weare compelled to make this 
idvance because of the increased cost of produc- 
tion. Our planand the Oliver remain the same 
To lower the quality was unthinkable. The ad 
dition in cost insures its superiority 

The $49 price of the Oliver has been widely ad- 
vertised. We want to be entirely fa r—so we noti- 
fy you in ad, ance that if you have been planni 
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to buy at this price you may not be disappointed 

Mail the coupon for EITHER the free-tr’al 
Oliver or further information. If you use many 
typewriters in your business, mention it endirg 






the coupon. 





Canadian Price, $62.65 until Jan. Ist, 1919 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. (818 












THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER Co., 
1479 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago. 
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Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection , 
f 1 keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping pointis _— 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 1 
choose to return the Oliver, | will ship it back at your ex 
penee at the end of five days. 
“Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book=*‘The High Cost of Typewriters=The Reason and | 
the Remedy ,'’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Let’s Be Efficient 


HE Government has or- 

dered all publications to 

reduce the amount of 
paper used ten per cent. 


It is a wise and necessary 
regulation of materials essen- 
tial to the winning of the war 
—wood pulp, chemicals, coal, 
transportation, labor. 


There is no question as to the 
wisdom of the order. It not 
only conserves a war necessity, 
but it tends to make the pub- 
lishing business more efficient. 


It is practically a physical 
culture course for magazines 
and newspapers. 


It corrects long standing 
abuses in the industry. 


It eliminates wasteful 
methods of increasing circula- 
tion. 


It puts magazines right on 
their merits. 


It is mighty good business, 


too. 


Photoplay is complying one 
hundred per cent with these 
wise regulations. 


It has never been the policy 
of its publishers to give pre- 
miums, cut-priced subscrip- 





tions, or any of several other 


bad publishing habits. 


But Photoplay, like most 
other magazines selling largely 
through the newsdealers, has 
permitted the newsdealer to re- 
turn unsold copies. The wast- 
age varies. Photoplay, fortu- 
nately, has had a very low 


percentage of returns. 


Now this system has been 
eliminated. In the future, a 
newsdealer will only be fur- 
nished with as many copies as 
he can sell with certainty. 


We will undoubtedly hear 
from many readers who delay 
getting their copy until their 
newsdealer has sold out. 


Avoid this by placmg your 
order for your Photoplay in 
advance. 


Just say to him: “‘I want my 
Photoplay every month!’” He 
will do the rest. There is only 
one other way to be sure of 
getting it—to subscribe for a 
year ($2.00), six months ($1.00), 
or three months (50 cents). 


Our advice is to see your 
newsdealer at once. 


JAMES R. QUIRK, 


Publisher 
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Every adv , PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Cover Design — Sylvia Breamer 
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About Tom—a Real Irishman from the Ould Sod. 


Greenwich Village as It Ain’t! Mildred Morris 
The Guest of Florence Deshon Discovers Conventionality There. 
The Literary U-Boat (Verse) Randolph Bartlett 
For Husbands Only (Picture) 
Question: To Whom is Mildred Harris Writing? 
The Secret Garden (Fiction) 
The Story of Lila Lee’s Picture. 
It’s a Hard Life! Elizabeth Peltret 
Alice Lake Says That Comedy Is Not Always Funny. 
Meet “M’sieu Cuckoo!” 
The Story of Robert Anderson. 


Jerome Shorey 
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Next Month 


We have learned one thing: that 
you can’t build trenches to protect ad- 
vance announcements. 

PHOTOPLAY is a magazine run like a 
newspaper, and it has suffered more 
than once from a pre-outline of its 
news features. What's the use think- 
ing yourself if you can get some one to 
do your thinking for you? That is 
not only the adage of the mob, but of 
some publications. 

Accordingly, we have ceased making 
this column an accurate catalogue of 
reading for thirty days from now. We 
will tell you some of our plans, but 
we always want you to feel that when 
you pick up PHoToPLAY on the news- 
stands you are going to get the snap 
of surprise, the zest of the unexpected, 
in its pages. 

For instance: Last month we gave 
you no hint of D. W. Griffith’s re- 
markable expression upon acting, and 
the necessary qualifications of dra- 
matic women, which is the star num- 
ber of our present bill. We are cer- 
tain that this is the most unusual in- 
terview Mr. Griffith has ever given in 
the whole of his career, for he is a 
man who says little and does much. It 
is not only interesting, but it has the 
authority of the master, and the fur- 
ther touch, in writing, of one thorough 
ly acquainted with the whole detail of 
the Griffith viewpoint; Mr. Carr has 
been a close personal friend for years. 





Marie Doro—a New Impression 


Despite her recent absence from the 
screen, Miss Doro, by her piquant 
beauty, her personal force and above 
all by reason of her brilliant mind, re- 
mains one of the dominant women of 
motion pictures. She is coming back 
to them soon—via the stage, in all 
probability. 

At any rate, she will have some- 
thing to say which has not been said, 
in the January issue of PHOTOPLAY. 
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Metropolitan Movies Dr. J. Victor Wilson 
A Theatre Man Learns Something New About His Patronage. 


A Boy Who Didn’t Grow Up Dorothy Nutting 


Ernest Truex Calls Enthusiasm Be Real Fountain of Youth. 


The Lady of the Names Delight Evans 


Gretcher Hartman Is the One She Likes Best, However. 


Savagery’s Last Stronghold Stormed by the Camera 


Unusual Pictures Taken by an American in the Solomon Isles. 


The Forbidden City (Fiction) Betty Shannon 


Retold from Norma Talmadge’s Oriental Photoplay. 


Educational Films 
How the Screen Makes Good Americans Out of Foreigners. 


Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky Ellen Woods 
Tully Marshall, and Muriel Ostriche. 


Seventy-Two Reels of Hard Luck Randolph Bartlett 
How Herbert Brenon was Chased by a Celluloid Jinx. 


A Specialist in a Fine Art 
Watterson Rothacker—-the Head of a Great Film Factory. 


Carduelis Canaria Co-Stars with Fairbanks (Picture) 
Another Diva Who Has Packed Her Voice in Mothballs. 


“You Win!” Dorothy Allison 


How Irene Blackwell Won an Important Wager. 


Looking Backward with Ben 
The Screen Career of Ben Turpin. 


The World’s New Fashion-Plate 

And Now the Screen Is the Sartorial Pace-Maker. 
Close-Ups Editorial Comment 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


Reviews of the New Pictures. 


Get a Gun for Atlas! 
Ricord Gradwell Now Has the World on His Shoulders. 
Better Photoplay League Goes Over the Top 


Myra Kingman Miller 
Read How the Country is Responding to ee Great Movement. 


The Daughter of “The Powerful” Julian Johnson 
Sylvia Breamer Says Her Father Was a Ship Captain. 
John Flinn 


Harry C. Carr 


Sam G. Levy 


The Film—A Fighting Arm 


A Great Authority Writes a Great Summary of the Film in War. 


Grand Crossing Impressions Delight Evans 
Katherine MacDonald and Herbert Rawlinson “Pass Through.” 


Plays and Players Cal York 
News from the Studios. 

Why-Do-They-Do-It? 
More Inconsistencies Discovered by Our Readers. 

Questions and Answers The Answer Man 
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George M. Cohan 


A genuine, heartfelt expression by 
the most individual genius of the 
American stage on the subject of mo- 
tion pictures. Have you ever seen one? 
We haven’t, and it’s a safe bet that 
we've kept closer track of the publica- 
tions than you have, for that’s our 
business. 

But here goes one. It’s an altogether 
remarkable interview, the first inter- 
view Mr. Cohan has given in years, 


“My Gang” 

Under this title, which sits as easy 
on the story as a plains saddle on a 
cayuse, Cliff Smith, boss of the great 
band of Triangle cowboys, has writ- 
ten of the real lives of the men who 
ride behind his stars. William Allen 
White never wrote more human stuff. 


Better Photoplay League 

This great movement for clean pic- 
tures is sweeping the communities of 
America like Spanish influenza, but as 
an upbuilder instead of a tearer-down. 
Next month behold some of the results 
of the constructive campaign which ex- 
erts its influence to promote that which 
is best, directing community sentiment 
and taste toward the right thing and 
thereby causing the wrong thing to 
die of inanition. 


Other Features 


As we have said, we want January 
PHoToPLAY to be a surprise issue, and 
it will be. 

In addition to the brief list of sam- 
ples appended, it will contain half a 
dozen special, illustrated articles of 
timeliness and importance— 

Interviews and personality stories, 
with especial pictures— 

A beautiful duotone art section with 
eight Alfred Cheney Johnson por- 
traits— 

New and interesting fiction, sumptu- 
ously illustrated— 

A wealth of sictuves and pictorial 
features— 

The Great War, and the motion pic- 
ture’s share of it and for it— 

Julian Johnson’s Shadow Stage— 
the new plays in review— 

Editorial comment— 

—and every one of PHOTOPLAY’s 
well-known departments. 
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Photoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 





Page 67 Page 92 
The Cruise of the Make-Believe....... Paramount A Soul Without Windows...........seceecees World 
The Goat...cereesereccereceseecesresesoees Paramount | The Temple of Dusk...........0.sceceeeeeeeee Mutual 
> The Clutch of Cireumstance............+. Vitagraph 
Page 68 SD 0 OY CN, cn cscccsdnessanannanans M 
Laughing Bill Hode.....c.ccccccccccesesesG Goldwyn BOGOE: TENGE DO Babe ccccoccveccoccosccoocoens Metro 
CORO GR Wie ccccccccccesecescecescccccess Paramount Johanna Enlists...........cecececseeeesecees Artcraft 
Ju est Sor Tomight..ccccccscecccesccccececeees Goliwyn Embarrassment of Riches...........- Lillian Walker 
BES CF LOGO cococcccecccccccoccccecveseed Ab s 

As! Love ramson Page 93 
Page 69 | Vive Ta Branre.....ccccccccosesecss Ince-Paramount 
ie Peamattem, oaccncgnencccenscsueenssoes Goldwyn | Peck’s Le Sea Goldwyn 
The Inn of the Bee Moon....Doris Kenyon Prod. | Momey Mad.........sccccsccceseecccecevceees Goldwyn 
The Bun Within... .cccccocscccsccsccccscovcs Arteraft | The Turn Of the Wheel... ccccccccccscccceed Goldwyn 
Bestia Le ecccccecesosessceccces Maurice Tourneur | 

Slik Wiis ccncoveccucccensuaccupssucsesstscl Pathe | Page 94 

) = A Japanese Nightingale............ceseccseess Pathe 
Page 70 | He Comes Up Smiling......-.c.ccsesececs Arteraft 
The Talk of the TOWN... cccocccccccccsesecs Universal | The Source... ...'..sccecccesneeeseeeees ...Paramount 
Light of We CEN BtAIB. .cccccccccccccscers Sherman | Out of a Clear SKY.......cccccsseeeeeees Paramount 
Bie Gueeie. cloccececcceccececs William A. Brady Wie Metter Maeccocccccccccceseccccocscescces Select 














Wiwes CF MOReccccccccccccccccccccesccoccccse Pioneer 
The Law of the North.............. Ince-Paramount 
In Pursuit of Polly.........ccccccccccces Paramount 
A Law Unto Herself.......cccccccccccccccccs Paralta 
Prisoners of the Pines..........cceeeseeess Hampton 
The Girl Who Came Back.............-- Paramount 
Her Country FPirst............eseeeeeeees Paramount 
The Eyes of Julia Deep............esesqeees Mutual 
A Hoosier Romance...........ceccceeeceeeseeees Selig 
Page 95 


ae Silent Woman............-+-+e+ Bees: Metro 


Tother Fair Charmer 
That Devil Bateese............++s+00- 





TE Wiicccccccocccececcescccvesecsocoseunssene the 
Lafayette, We Come!............ Perret Productions 
The Border Raiders.............++++. Diando- — 


Sauce for the Goose.........ccscseccscececeseed 
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The History of a Van Camp Soup 





A Parisian Chef 


In the Hotel Ritz, created the original recipe. It embodied 
some 20 ingredients, and 23 hours were required in the making. 

In a culinary contest held in Paris this recipe took the prize. 
Thus this soup became the leader in that city of fine cookery. 


Materials Analyzed 


These Van Camp scientists fix a standard for every ingre- 
dient. Every material must come up to that standard. Some 
materials are selected by analysis to insure against variation. 

Thus a Van Camp Soup is always at its best — exactly like 
the model soup adopted. 





# 


The Final Formul 


Scientific Cooks 


Later this chef was employed by Van Camp, and that recipe 
came with him. Here our culinary experts, college trained, 
worked three years to improve it. By testing countless blends 


Then every step and detail is recorded in formula. 
formula is always followed to the dot. 
In every Van Camp Soup you get a famous recipe perfected 


And that 


they evolved a savor which amazed the 
chef himself. 

All Van Camp Soups are perfected 
in that way. Our scientific cooks start 
with a famous recipe. They try out 
hundreds of ways to improve it. And 
they never stop until they reach the 
limit in deliciousness. 


VAN CAMP'S 


SOUPS — kinas 


in this way. You get the very utmost 
in blend and ingredients. 

They come to you ready to serve, 
at a trifling cost—the finest soups ever 
created. 

Try two or three, and you will never 
again be content to serve an ordinary 
soup. 








Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 














’ 
Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
Based on a famous Italian recipe which 
our experts spent years in perfecting. 
Never in Naples or anywhere has one 


ever tasted a Spaghetti which compares 
with this. 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from a perfect blend of Spanish 
and Virginia peanuts, with every germ 
removed. The germs are slightly bitter. 
It means a new delight to lovers of peanut 
butter. 


Pork and Beans 


Also perfected by these culinary ex- 
perts. Beans selected by analysis are 
baked for hours by super-heated steam. 
Baked with a sauce which is the final 
result of testing 856 formulas. 
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Sessue Hayakawa 


The distinguished Japanese actor— 
one of the screen's foremost 
artists will soon appear in 


‘Bonds of Honor’ 


In which he portrays a Japanese army officer 
assigned to Siberia in pursuit of a band 

of Teutonic conspirators. 

Produced by 

HAWORTH PICTURES CORPORATION 


ASK THE MANAGER OF YOUR THEATRE 
WHEN YOU CAN SEE IT 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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This day*’and 
everyday — 


CLROM vandfather to the little shavers 
see METRO Pictures and SCREEN 
CLASSICS inc Productions because they 
are intelligent, clean and tremendously 
interesting: They always tell a good 


wri and they are safe for all members 
of the family: 


CNG matter what theatve you attend the manager will 


show Screen Classics panna and Metyo pictures 
if 1 you as patrons tell him You want to see them: 





























METRO PICTURES CORPORATION 


Exclusive Distributors 

















o advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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m having its charm 


You will find that the 25c¢ cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury treatment as 
well as for general cleansing use for that 
time. It is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Get your cake today and begin at once 
the treatment your skin needs. 


Send for sample cake of soap with book- 
let of famous treatments and sample 
of Woodbury’s facial powder 

Send 6c for triai size sample cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments, *‘A Skin You 
Love to Touch’’. Or tor 12z¢ we will 
send you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 

a 512 Spring Grove Avenue, C 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Canada, address Ti 


ited, 512 Sher brook 








ORIS KENYON is the latest screeness to be adopted by a regiment, with the 
title of honorary lieutenant. Doris has just completed a third picture, “Wild 
Honey,” for De Luxe, the company for which she is both treasurer and star. 


Alired Cheney Johnston 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HIS merry Mersereau, absent from the screen for one whole year, came back when 
someone said that in remaining idle these war-times she wasn’t doing her bit in 
keehing up the nation’s morale. So Violet is working again for Universal. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


WO recent Triangles in which Olive Thomas appears are entitled, respectively, 
“Toton” and “Carmen Ariza.” Her real name is Olive Duffy, which she changed 
a year ago to Mrs. Jack Pickford. 





Alfred Cheney Johnstor 


AID Shirley Mason: “Please don’t repeat it, but I was born in Brooklyn, 
and live in the Bronx. I play solitaire between scenes at the studios; and—ssh! 
-I’m married.” His name is Durning, and he’s an assistant director for Metro. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


OU already know that this is Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. At eight years he has not 
yet decided whether he will pursue a screen career in the footsteps of his father, 
or be a fireman, or an aviator. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


UNE ELVIDGE used to sing in the church choir in her little hometown. Then 
she went on the stage. Now she’s a film star with problems like World Film 
plots, and the selection of a dozen new gowns a week. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ILLIE BURKE divides her allegiance between screen and stage, but she would, 
if her public would permit, neglect them both for her small daughter, Florence 
Patricia Burke Ziegfeld. Billie’s intermittent picture-making began two years ago. 





lV ARRIAGE” and “Out of the Night” are two new photoplays in which 
” Catherine Calvert is starred. She is the widow of the playwright, Paul Arm- 
strong, whose dramas she is now transferring to the celluloid. 
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Sterna Picture 


7 THE picture is the one historical record and emotional ex- 
pression which is as old as the world. 





It is possible that the picture antedates language, the 
fundamental factor in civilization. Certainly the cave- 
drawings of the stone age were traced before any but the 
most limited, guttural speech existed. It is profoundly sig- 
nificant that no uncharted deep of history has ever been fathomed which did not 
send to the light . . . . pictures. 


Pictures are not only ancient as logical thought; they are universal.: Pictures are 
the archaeologist’s first spoil in the quarries of France, the mounds of North America, 
the fastnesses of Peru, the sands of the Sahara, the rock-temples of India and the 
tundras of Siberia. 


Poetry and the play were cultured fruits of Greek civilization, the novel was born 
in the Middle Ages, and music, as we understand it, is entirely modern and the 
exclusive property of Western peoples. But the picture has flourished everywhere in 
every epoch. Allied to the hairy caveman with his charred stick are the sculptors of 
Greece, the hieroglyph historians at Karnak, the Assyrian carvers of Babylon, the 
Indian pictographers upon birch bark, the silk-painters of Japan, the colossal genius of 
the Renaissance, all the linear arts of modern times—and the motion picture. 


The motion picture is not really new. It is a thing as old as the world, cast in a 
new mold. It is something more: it is the first and only amalgamation of science and art. 


The motion picture is science’s most spiritual 
achievement. Science put a chain on steam and 
a lock on the lightning, but those were live _, 
things to harness; it found the immem- Ke se 
orial picture a _changeless or. 
image — and gave it the <= 


breath of life. 





























How Griffith 


“Acting is not a matter of what one can do with 
face and hands and body,” says he; “it’s the 
light within that puts characterization across.” 


HEN the editor of PHotopLay asked me to write a story about the 
methods that lie behind the visible work of David Wark Griffith, and 
the reasons for those methods, I simply answered: “Why don’t you 
send me to Great General Headquarters behind the German lines for a 

nice little advance announcement of Ludendorff’s plans for next Spring? I feel 

that will be much easier to get than the Griffith stuff you want.” 
Nevertheless, both the subject and the difficulty of it were fascinating. 
Mr. Griffith is not only remarkable because he remains year after year 
the supreme creator of the motion picture business; he is about the 
only director in it who doesn’t accompany himself to work with a 
jazz band and a drum-major. He is not impolite to reporters. 
On the contrary, he is probably the most courteous host who 
ever welcomed one on a lot. But he has that adroitly irritating 
faculty of some captains of industry: when you are sent to 
Pierpont Broadanwall’s office to ask him why he put up New 
York Central as a stake in a poker game you are astounded to be 
greeted by the great man himself, you get a comfortable chair, a 
cigar, whatever you want to drink, a talk about the weather, three 
funny stories—and while you're still laughing at the last one you wake 
up to find yourself on the asphalt with- 











out one grain of information. Hundreds 
“"T°HE only woman with a real future of reporters interview Griffith and vote 
is the woman who can think real him a great fellow, as, indeed he is; but 
thoughts. Some get these thoughts by Huot tinue: iter teatian 4 hei blics? 
reading and study; others, by instinct. what ave they gotten for their publics: 
Sometimes deep analytical thought Mr. Griffith says quite frankly that a 
seems born in one. man should be judged by his work; not 
_ “Every other physical characteristic is of by his own talk about it. Theoretically 
insignificant importance compared with he is absolutely correct, but he doesn’t 
the eyes. If they are the windows of ie 7 + Pe - - ‘heen 
your soul, your soul must have a win- take into account the great luman 
dow it can see through. The farther frailties of hero-worship and curiosity. 
motion picture art progresses the more When a man becomes as extraordinary 
important does this become. Every year in his kind as Mr. Griffith he is, in the 
actors make less fuss with their hands, blic mj dag mB 
aad ell snnen til enn ells Gatien,” public mind, a superman, and a super- 
man has—to quote Mr. Cobb—no more 







































privacy than a goldfish. 
If the myriad questions which Mr. Griffith's public would like to ask him 
could be put to an individual vote, I fhink the winning candidate would be this 
one: “How do you pick your leading women?” 
It was this interrogative forlorn hope that I led out to the Sunset Boulevard 
studio on a bright September morning. 
[ had already picked a soft place to fall, but I ventured to tell him that the man 
who had first upborne Mary Pickford, made Blanche Sweet great, discovered the 
forlorn pathos of Mae Marsh, unveiled the gentle melancholy of Miriam Cooper 
and the bright white beauty of Seena Owen, found Constance Talmadge and devel- 
oped the shy elusive talents of the Gishes was to most women the most interesting 
man in the world; that while no one expected him to publish the formulas of his 
laboratory he might at least get acquainted . . . give them a general idea 
speak at least a few words to people who had been imploring a word for many years. 
It was no talent of mine that made him talk. I think he spoke, rather, to defend 
himself from being flatulently acclaimed a genius of selection. He seemed to feel 
that impending. 
“The art of acting is at once very simple—and altogether impossible,” 
he said. 
“It isn’t what you do with your face or your hands. J/t’s the light 
within. 
“If you have that light, it doesn’t matter much just what you do before the 
camera. If you haven’t it—well, then it doesn’t matter just what you do, either. 
“Before you give, you must have something to give. This applies to emotions as 
well as money. 
“All art is the same. The orator, the sculptor, the painter, the writer and the 
actor all deal with the same divine fluid. The only difference is the mechanical 
mould by which they express it. One pours it into one mould; one into another. 
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Picks His Leading Women 


“Tl am not sure but 
what the concrete expres- 
sion of art is about the 
same, too. Athletes tell 
me that all games of 
physical skill depend on 
an instinctive knowledge 
of time and distance. The 
aviator, the boxer, the 
runner, the fencer, the 
baseball player — even 
the jockey — succeed or 
fail in exact proportion 
as they have this in- 
stinct. So I dare say 
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Seena Owen 


































“If you have ‘the light within,’ it doesn’t matter so much what you do 

before the camera. If you havn’t it—well, then it doesn’t matter what 

you do either.” Above, Mr. Griffith is shown standing at the left 
of his camera, directing a scene. 


that the successful artist is one in whom this strange instinct is 
combined with the inward illumination. 

“Now, you have asked me about women: 

“Certainly there are a few mechanical characteristics that have 
a certain importance. For instance, deep I:nes on the face of a 
girl are almost fatal to good screening, for on-the screen her face 
is magnified twenty times, and every wrinkle assumes the pro- 
portions of the Panama Canal. It is important that her face have 
smooth, soft outline. 

“So with the eyes. Every other physical characteristic is of 
insignificant importance compared with the eyes. If they are 
the windows of your soul, your soul must have a window it can 
see through. The farther motion picture art progresses the more 
important does this become. In the early days, screen actors 
put over effects with elaborate and exaggerated gestures. Every 
year the tendency is more subdued in this regard. Actors make 
less and less fuss with their hands, and tell more and more with 
their eyes. 

“But a good pair of eyes and a smooth face of proper contour 
will not suffice to make a motion picture actress. 

“There are plenty of horses with legs for derby winners who 
are pulling milk wagons. They have the legs, but they haven’t 
the fighting heart. 

“In other words, they lack the inward illumination. 

“History has one very striking instance of a light that went out. 
Napoleon had an instinct for mathematics that made him a great 
artillery officer. He had the divine vision for strategy and logistics. 
But what made him the transcendent military genius of all time 
was the feeling within his heart that nothing could beat him. 
After his divorce from Josephine, and the Russian campaign, the 
light flickered and went out. He still had the same instinct for 
strategy, the same genius for ariillery fire. But he became a 
second-rate general. When the time came in which he lost faith 
in himself his military science availed him nothing. His light 
had gone out. 

“T don’t pretend to know why it is, but you either have it, or 


By 
Harry C. Carr 


If the myriad questions 
which Mr. Griffith’s pub- 
lic would like to ask him 
could be put to an indi- 
vidual vote, surely the 
winning candidate would 
take this one: “How do 
you pick your leading 
women?” And the ques- 
tioners would doubtless be 
thinking of the dozen or 
so great actresses whom 
D. W. Griffith picked— 
among whom are_ those 
pictured in the two panels 
on this page. 
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If you have it, you can polish up the tools 
and make them more effective; but if you haven’t it no 
amount of study will bring this queer illuminative elf to 
you. 

“Any director can squirt glycerine tears over a pretty 
face and tip over a few chairs, break up a table or two 


you haven’t it. 


and have some sort of imitation tragedy. That isn’t 
real. Real tears aren’t always real, if you get my meaning. 
It is the feeling behind the tears that can open the be- 
holder’s heart. 

‘Now don’t understand me to say that a giri is born 
a heaven-sent genius or a predestined failure. Nothing 
could be a more ghastly untruth. 

“Remember what I said about having something to give, 
as a preliminary necessity for giving? 

“The only woman with a real future is the woman who 
can think real thoughts. 

“Some get these thoughts by reading and study; others 
by instinct. Sometimes deep analytical thought seems 
born in one.” 

Presently we went onto the set, and Griffith went to 
work. His first subject was Ben Alexander, the tiny boy in 
“Hearts of the World.” 

They made him a bed of straw over in the corner of the 
little French dug-out. The lights were low, and the sha- 
dows were playing queer gaunt tricks as the wind caught 
the candle-flame. Outside there came a muffled roar of 


artillery that re-echoed dully against the studio walls. 

The megaphone was at Griffitn’s lips. “Now, Baby,” 
he said, quietly, 

Little Ben sat up rubbing his eyes. 

“You're frightened,” said D. W 

Abject terror spread over the baby features, as though 
someone had lowered a dark curtain over his face. 

“Now sleepy again.” The terror faded. The 
head dropped back to the straw. 

Griffith turned to the little group behind the camera. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘the forgotten art of tragedy. You 
have just seen a very fine example of it.” 

“But a good deal of it was not the baby, but Griffith,” 
I suggested. 

“On the contrary,” resumed the director, “nobody told 
the baby what to do. I told him he was frightened, and 
that look of terror came into his eyes. When he grows up 
he may be able to add certain mechanical tricks, but he 
will never really do any better acting, at seven or seventy. 

“I daresay our friends the theosophists would say that 
personalities like this baby have old souls that have been 
here on earth before, and are drawing upon the sub- 
conscious experiences of their previous lives. 

“T don’t know anything about that. But I am sure 
that this little soul-light is usually born with the child. 
Some feed it into a lambent flame; others let it die into 
gray ashes.” 
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The Real Clansmen 


REGIMENT of London Scottish, recruited mainly 

from dwellers in the great city, had as its colonel a gen- 
tleman of culture who was, nevertheless, as much of the 
Highlands as porridge and the thistle. They had not been 
long in France when a feeling of discontent against kilts 
began to manifest itself. Not all of the enlisted men were 
Scots, but most of them were. Nevertheless, the kilt as a 
daily habiliment is a bit outgrown almost everywhere, and 
these fellows strongly preferred breeches and leggings. 


In great wrath, the colonel commanded his orderly to 
take a voting expression: kilts or no kilts. Only three men 
in the regiment favored the skirt and the bare knee! 
The others emphatically denounced them! 

‘The three are marked for immediate promotion!” thun- 
dered the colonel. ‘‘What are the names of these true 
clansmen?” 

“Terence Murphy, Daniel Flannery and Moses Isaacs, 
sir.” answered the orderly. 
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THE government has said there must be a ten 
per cent saving in paper. This means that the 
return privilege to newsdealers must be discontin- 
ued. Your newsdealer cannot now return unsold 
copies, and we ask you to co-operate with him in 
this patriotic step. 

PHOTOPLAY asks you to notify your newsdealer 
today that you want your magazine every month, 
and to request him to hold a copy for you so he 
will not sell out before you have an opportunity 
to purchase yours. 


It is the only way to make sure you get PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE unless you enter a regular subscrip- 
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tion, either through your newsdealer or direct. See 
rates below. 


PHOTOPLAY’s circulation has been growing stead- 
ily, co-incident with its rapid development in every 
line, and already we are unable to keep up with 
the demands for additional copies. “Sold out” is 
the answer that meets thousands of our readers 
every month, and then you are offered “something 
else about motion pictures,” some of these publi- 
cations with names resembling PHotopray Mac- 
AZINE. 
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you want. 
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You can subscribe through your newsdealer or 
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countries $3.00. 
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Three-year-old Alice Mary, 
the Moore crown princess 
and mistress of hounds. 





Clan Moore 


Principally about Tom, lineal chief of the tribe, but 
incidentally down the line with all of them, from the . 


County Meath father to little Long Island Alice Mary 


By Julian Johnson 


F all the world were pipe-tobacco, the Irish would be 
the perique in the mixture. 
It’s about as hard to find a young Irishman from 
the ould sod nowadays as it is to get a package of pure 
perique. For two generations the Irish have been adding 
tabasco to so many races that the young fellows have 
icquired a habit of being born anywhere save in the magic 
circle drawn by the Irish Sea. There are New York Irish 
—millions of them—and California Irish; Irish children in 
Mexico and Irish sons of wanderers in the Orient; Irish 
voyageurs in Canada and Irish lads bossing the stolid Boers 
of South Africa; there are a few very insidious Irish from 
Boston. 
Moore is one of the permanent names in the early his- 
tory of motion pictures, and all of the Moore boys are 


unusual, among other Celt juveniles, in that they actually 
came from Erin. 

When I started out to write a story about Tom I re- 
solved that it would be a real Moore novelty; that is to 
say, it would be a reminiscence of Tom alone, whereas 
everyone else who has written about a Moore has dragged 
the whole family through his typewriter. All I have left 
is the resolution; the Moores have a tribal spirit; they 
photograph best in family groups; they are to be described 
en masse. 

However, we can put Tom closest to the camera, and 
delegate him to do the talking. 

I like best of all Tom’s description of the family’s de- 
parture from County Meath, not so many years ago. 

Moore pere should have known J. Hartley Manners, the 
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ing a pencil he tore an envelope into strips, wrote a name upon each strip, 
and put them all into the hat. The names were ‘America,’ ‘The Continent,’ 
‘London,’ ‘South America,’ ‘The Orient,’ and so forth. He looked over the 
six children until he came to Joe, who was a tiny baby then. Whispering 
to Joe he held the hat in front of him, shaking it temptingly. If Joe had 
any thoughts he probably suspected it held something good to eat, for in 
went his hand, and when it came out he held, all crumbled up, the slip on 
which was written ‘America.’ Joe had made the decision. A week later 
we sailed for New York.” 

But the father of Clan Moore was not the only typically Irish spirit in 
that day of debonair departure. Tom continues— 

“Our house had been disposed of to my mother’s brother, and my mother 
thought his deal for it turned out to be a bit tricky. Still, she couldn’t do 
anything except go through on the original proposition, as my restless father 
was anxious to be off. 

“As we left he took possession according te the old code, which was this: 
the new owner, taking the keys, entered and examined the premises, which 
were supposed to be vacated of every living thing. Then, having satisfied 
himself that all living traces of the last holder were absent-he went out, 
locked the door—and with that ceremony the title passed to him. 

“From the hilltop on which little Joe made the drawing mother watched 
my uncle bustle up to the door, go in quickly, and as quickly come out, lock 
up and ride away. Then she laughed for the first time that day.. ‘The 
cottage is still ours!’ she exclaimed. ‘I left the cat in the house!’ ” 

Eight merry Moores left Ireland. Six are still living. 

The children resembled a flight of stairs. Tom, the eldest, was thirteen. 
Then there were Owen, Mary, Jack, Matt and Joe. 

Jack did not live long after the family came to America. 

Father Moore, a jovial 
wanderer to the last, 
died a few years 

ago while on a 
visit to his sister, 
in Ireland. 

Owen lives at 





This little child, and golf, occupy most 
of Tom Moore’s time when he isn’t 
working. 























dramatist. If he had, I am quite | 
sure Manners would have written 
a play about him. And I’m not | 
sure that he didn’t, anyway, in 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” 

Do you remember Peg’s father, 


who went about: making impas- 
sioned speeches for Home Rule 





from the tail of a cart, while his 
sole possession—his little daughter 

sat in front, on the grass, to lead 
the applause? 

“We came away from the little 
house that day in a jaunting car,” 
says Tom, telling the story. “We 
didn’t know where we were going, 
except that we were going to some 
strange country. My father never 
liked to make plans. He lived to 
be surprised. The unexpected fas- 
cinated him. He believed that 
chance was a sort of God. 

“At the top of the little hill we 
paused and looked back. The little 
valley which had held our lives was 
full of bright sunshine. My father 
was happy on the edge of a great 
new adventure, we kids were as ex- 
cited as he,and my mother, I remem- 
ber, was crying a little. Father wore 
a tall hat, which he took off and put 
down on the seat of the car. Tak- 














Gedney farms, in 
Long Island. Matt 
is in motion 


















pictures in California. Joe is fighting in France with Pershing’s 


The Clan Moore 


men. Mary, by turns writer and actress, is now in a scenario 
department in California, and with her lives the mother of 


the family. 


Tom Moore has won his place in the sun. He is a Goldwyn 
star now—a star of first magnitude because of box-office de- 
mand for his pictures, which, it seems to me, is a pretty sure- 
fire critique of a leading man’s appeal. 

He inherited much of his father’s incapacity for staying put. 

He had not been long in America before he began wander- 


ing—always from job to job, and 
never long without one. His travel- 
ling by jerks took him all the way 
across the continent, and half way 
back. 

In Chicago he teamed up with 


Owen, and the two of them invaded . 


the Bush Temple stock company. 
This was their introduction to 
dramatics of any sort, and neither 
of them guessed that a life-long 
profession was opening up be- 
fore them. 
As any confirmed fan 
knows, Tom Moore’s 
name is inseparably 
interwoven with 
early picture days 
at Kalem. They 
were not easy 
days, but result- 
ful. He made a 
reputation, and 
I remember, to \ 
introduce a_ per- 
sonal recollection, 
that he was a lot 
better than his 
scenarios. 
Here he met the fine 


Papa Tom, daughter Alice 
Mary, and Uncle Owen. 


At the right, a scene from Tom 
Moore’s first Goldwyn star- 
picture, “Just for To-night.”’ 
Below, Mr. Moore, Alice Hol- 
lister and Albert Walker in 
“Her Husband’s Friend,” a 
1915 Kalem. (Sartorial note: 
white waistcoats, according to 
these two pictures, are more in 
vogue this 

season.) 
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Z Za and_ beauti- 


ful woman who 
became his wife: 
Alice Joyce. They 
were co-features of 
many productions. 

Of all his photo- 
plays, he likes best 
“Dollars and the 
Woman,” a Lubin 
photoplay directed by 
the late Joseph Kauf- 
man, and in which 
Ethel Clayton (Mrs. 
Kaufman) played the 
opposite role. 

“T liked this best,” 
says Tom, “because 
it was a big human 
story, in which a 
humble, honest little 
couple lived the bunk 
life that so many 
married Americans 
try to lead on shabby 
incomes—and at 
length are forced 
down to truth and a 
realization of what 
each means to the 
other.” 

(Continued on page 
107) 








Miss Deshon ascend- 
ing her favorite Fifth 
Avenue bus before 
it leaves Washington 

Square. 












Greenwich 


As It 


As the guest of Florence 
wonders where all this un- 


By Mildred 








Below — the 
disembodied 
gentleman of 
clay whom 
Miss Deshon’s arm af- 
fectionately surrounds is 
the President of Cuba. 
It is in MacDougal Alley and the handsome 
mustached young man next to Miss Deshon is 
Arthur Lorenzani, noted Italian sculptor. 











“Who’s There?” called Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. “Me,” answered 
Miss Deshon as she prepared to enter the MacDougal Alley studio of the 
former Gertrude Vanderbilt, sister of Reggie and Col. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Some of the Alley’s young fans voluntarily register pleasure at the scene. 


iN T is recorded in the annals of 

a 1h | Greenwich Village that one day 

a young woman named Florence 

“i Deshon came there to dwell and 

, with her arrival began the invasion of 

that picturesque, frisque and risque 

section by motion picture stars. The 

Vitagraph player, John Barrymore 

and Evelyn Nesbit are among the 

score of cinema celebrities whose 

homes are pointed out to the sight- 
seeing. 

A year has passed since Miss 
Deshon emigrated to the village from 
the commuting regions, surrounding 
Manhattan Island. She remains 
unsmocked, unbobbed and _ unsan- 
dalled. She still believes in baseball 
and babies and continues to hate free 
verse and futurist art. And with all 
the seriousness in the world she says 
she selected the Village as a place of 
habitation because it is so respectable 
and unexciting! 

“Pooh and other contemptuous 
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Village 
Ain’t! 


Deshon, a Villager, one 
conventional stuff started 





Morris 























Above— Miss Deshon and Louise 
Bryant, the writer, pause to be 
cameraed in picturesque 
Patchen Place, assisted by 
Mr. Gillman, who 
whitewashes your 
house while you 
wait, and Mr. 
Johnson, 
both prom- 
inent 
villagers. 














Miss Deshon registering joy as Pepe, Czar of Green- 
wich Village landlords, points out an apartment which 
even John D. Rockefeller could afford. 


things for the unconventionality of Green- 
wich Village,” she says. “No part of New 
York is more conventional. I love it be- 
cause it’s so homey. It is the homiest sec- 
tion of all New York.” 

She says that some day she is going to 
write a book on “Greenwich Village As It 
Ain’t.” She thinks someone ought to refute 
the scandalous things said about the poor vil- 
lagers. Look at Polly. Miss Deshon re- 
quests that you look at Polly—the famous 
Polly who started this Greenwich Village stuff. 
[t was she who did what Tom Paine and the 
other great men who used to live in the Village 
failed to do—put it on the map, advertise its 
smockedness and bob-hairedness and bobbie-ed- 
wardsness. We beg your pardon—we didn’t mean 
to keep you looking at Polly so long. Behold her 
with regular clothes and regular hair and everything 
just as if she were an inhabitant of Orange, N. J. or 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Deshon asks you if you ever gazed 
upon a more respectable-appearing young woman. 

If you go hunting in the village for a glimpse of Miss 
Deshon, try MacDougal Alley.-‘If she is not out in Flatbush 
making pictures, likely as not you will happen upon her in that 
well-known alley of art, for it is her favorite spot. Jo Davidson, 


y The lady 


; on the 

, right is the 

4, famous Polly, who 

started all this 

Greenwich Village 

stuff. Note how respect- 
able she registers. 
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Arthur Lorenzani and others of her sculptor friends who 
have studios there, always send for her when they have new 
works to view. 

You will find her a brown-eyed, brown-haired young 
woman. It is needless to tell even a fan who is half blind, 
that she is beautiful. She talks’interestingly on any subject 
from baseball to Arnold Bennett. Her favorite authors 
are not Cyrus Townsend Brady and Robert W. Chambers. 
Who do you think? Yep, Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. 
Will someone tell us please why a beautiful young person 
like her should waste time on such stuff when dramatic 
critics seem agreed that the last thing a motion picture 
actress needs is brains? 

Yes, she was born in Takoma, Wash. When she was 
sufficiently well acquainted with her parents to coo to 
them without appearing too familiar, she led them to 
New York. Not that she had anything against Takoma 
but she felt that New York was a more convenient place for 
a future screen star. 

“Once my mother sent me to the country,” she said the 
other day reminiscing on her childhood. “It was the first 
time since my arrival in New York that I had left it and I 
had never seen the cows and chickens in their rural habita- 
tions. Well, the first night I heard crickets and frogs for 
the first time in my young life. I screamed with terror. I 


, 
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couldn’t explain that they didn’t permit such hideous noises 
in my home city. I cried all night and all the next day and 
they thought me ill and sent for mother. I didn’t get over 
my terror until the sweet roar of the ‘L’ touched my ears. 
My first ‘Back to Nature’ experience caused me to love 
even New York’s subway.” 

Her mother was an actress and she stepped from the 
school room onto the stage, so to speak. She began her 
career with David Belasco. Her first play was “My 
Lady’s Dress” in which Mary Boland starred. She was 
appearing in the comedy “Seven Chances” when she was 
suggested as the ideal type for the princess in the photo- 
play made from William J. Locke’s “‘Jafferay.”” She was 
engaged for the part and fulfilled all expectations. Her 
debut as a screen actress was gloriously successful. She 
thought she wanted to continue on the stage and declined 
all other film offers until Rex Beach sent word that he 
had selected her for the cast of “The Auction Block,” 
and just couldn’t change his plans. Then came Vitagraph 
with an offer too enticing to resist, and she became leading 
woman for Harry T. Morey, appearing with him in “The 
Other Man,” “The Desired Woman,” “A _ Bachelor's 
Children” and other Blue Ribbon Features. Her latest 
appearance was with Corinne Griffith in “The Clutch of 
Circumstance.” 
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S a child, 
Lionel Lightfinger was remark- 


able, he could get at it. 
For the astonishing things he could Naturally enough, 
make, Lionel grew 
Out of almost nothing. writer. 


He would take 


“As the very same money 

“You put in the old teapot, 

“You have no case.” 

Recognizing the justice of his argu- 


They exonerated him, 
But left no more loose change where 


up to be a 


By Randolph Bartlett 


“Unless you can recognize 
“The money you have so_ brutally 


He'd have a photodrama, 

That anybody would recognize as a 
highly original story, 

Immediately he told them it was. 

He’d take other things. 


ey 








scenario 





A soap box, a wash boiler, a wheel 
from baby’s go-cart, 

And such, 

And first thing you knew 

He’d have a contraption 

That anybody would recognize as an 
automobile, 

Immediately he told them what it was. 

He’d take other things. 

Sometimes he wouldn’t say anything 
about it. 

He’d take pennies from baby’s bank; 

He’d take watermelons from neigh- 
bors’ gardens; 

He’d take anything but a chance. 

Once, when a dollar was missing 

From the cracked teapot, 

Where they kept the milk-and-ice 
money, 

And Lionel was found to be infested 

With great and unexplained accumula- 
tions of silver coin, 

He was accused of a breach of the 
laws of property, 

But he replied with dignity: 


He was remarkable for the astonish- 
ing things he could make 

Of almost nothing. 

He would take 

A plot from Dickens, a character from 
Thackeray, a situation from Shake. 
speare, 

And such, 

And first thing you knew, 








He’d take an O. Henry idea; 

He’d take even a Robert Chambers 
lack of idea; 

He’d take anything but a chance. 

Once, when an author discovered one 
of his own speeches, 

Used in one of Lionel’s subtitles, 

And mentioned the fact rather point- 
edly, 

Lionel replied: 

“I found those words in a dictionary, 

“And unless yourcan recognize them, 

“And call them by their first names, 

“And prove I couldn’t possibly have 
found those particular words, 

“Except in your story, 

“You have no case.” 

Lionel was very successful 

As a writer 

Of other people’s scenarios. 
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For Husbands Only? 


E asked Mildred Harris that about the letter she’s writing, and she scorn- 
fully replied: “I haven’t a single husband in my list of correspondents!” 
Which, when you come to think it over, is not bad, besides being a bit deep. 
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The SECRET 


By Jerome 


YSTERY had been the very breath of the entire 

little life of Mary Lenox. Born in India, land of 

magic, left by her frivolous mother to the care of 

native servants whose every word was a supersti- 

tion, bereft in a night of both parents whom indeed she hardly 
knew, by the horrible magic of the plague, whisked to England 
to be cared for by a guardian she never had seen—small wonder that 

° the child was fearless. All her life she had been forced to rely 
upon herself. She had bullied the lazy Hindoo servants, had 
come and gone as she pleased, but beneath this indifference 
and domineering manner, only she herself knew what a 
hunger existed, what a longing in the little heart of her, 
for affection. Her father had been too busy with military 
affairs, her mother too easily diverted by flattering atten- 
tions, to pay any attention to her. So 

Pe while she had grown up unloved, she 
> » had, for the same reason, developed into 

a veritable lioness of a child. Still in her 
teens when she arrived at the English manor 

of Archibald Craven, she looked even 
younger than she was, but she had all the force 
of character of a woman, more, in truth, than 
at most women more tenderly nurtured. 
" / oo Any child, or even any man or woman less fortified against 
mystery than Mary Lenox, might well have been terrified by 
the very atmosphere of the manor house. First, there was 
its master, Archibald Craven, prematurely aged at 
forty, deformed with high, crooked shoulders, broad 
streaks of white in his hair, his dark, tragic eyes 
looking out beneath a white brow, the beauty of 
which only accentuated the pathos of his appear- 
ance. Then there was his brother, Dr. Warren 
Craven, younger, physically vigorous, but sin- 
; ister and repellent. His smile was a vicious, 
slimy thing. There was, too, Colin, Archibald’s 
son, an invalid who never would walk, Dr. War- 
| ren Craven slimily feared, and who lay day after 
day in a darkened chamber, constantly attended by 
a nurse, a heavy, torturing spinal brace clamped 
about his body to prevent it from becoming crooked like his 
father’s. There were no specific symptoms upon which to 
base such a fear, but the doctor would shake his head 
¢ * gravely when questioned, and say it was too soon yet to 
tell what might happen. And finally there was the forbid- 
ding figure of the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, a sour-faced 
woman who met Mary in London, annoyed because another 
member of the household meant just so much more added to her 
duties. 

Craven had accepted the trust imposed upon him by his old 
friend, Mary’s father, with a sigh of regret. His first thought 
had been that the child might be good company for Colin, and 
cheer him in his confined existence, but the doctor opposed 
this firmly. 

“Colin must have no excitement,” he insisted, and would not 

modify his order. 








Mary had discovered “Then all we can hope is that the child will 
the Secret Garden, be quiet and tractable,” Craven said. 
only to find it was In view of this hope, Mary’s arrival was 


a great disarray of . : 5 ‘ . 
tangled shrubbery not a conspicuous success. All the way fron 


and vines. “It’s all London Mrs. Medlock had been laying down 
dead,” she said the rules of deportment which must be ob- 
sadly. served at the manor, and none too subtly con- 
veying to Mary the impression that she was 
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Shorey 


not welcome. As Mrs. Medlock continued with her mono- 
logue, Mary became more and more defiant, until, by the 
time they reached the manor, her whole soul was bristling. 
All the way from India she had carried with her a big 
wicker basket in which, she said, she had her pet kitten. 
When they entered the house, Mrs. Medlock called a foot- 
man and ordered him to take the basket out to the gar- 
dener, as she would not have ‘‘any animal” in the house. 

“It’s not a regular kitten, it’s a leopard kitten,” Mary 
warned them, backing away. 

“Watch where you're going,” 
but it was too late! 

Mary had backed against a pedestal, on which stood a 
bust, and toppled it to the floor. In the library the doctor 
had been emphasizing again to Craven the necessity oi 
absolute quiet for Colin, when they heard the crash, and 
rushed out to see what had happened. Such a noise had 
not been heard in the silent manor house in years. As 
the pedestal fell, Mary fell with it, the basket dropped, 
the lid came off, and a very badly frightened cub scrambled 
out and made a dash for a better hiding place. Mrs. Med- 
lock climbed on a chair, the footman dodged into a corner, 
and Mary began crawling about on hands and knees in 
search of her pet. Craven, white with amazement and 
displeasure, came upon the scene just as Mary crept out 
from beneath a table, one arm around the cub. 

“See that that child is kept to her room 
and the outer gardens,’ Craven ordered 
sternly, turned on his heel, and went back 
into the library. 

So Mary, starving for love and 
now despairing of finding it in all 
the world, was sent to her room, 
and here, in the darkest hour, came 
the first gleam of light. Martha, a cheer- 
ful little housemaid, was busy polishing fy 
a casement window, and humming at her 
task. Mary glanced out of the window 
and saw Craven, head bowed, pacing 
the terrace. 

“T hate him, I hate him,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Ye mustn’t hate 
Miss,” Martha pleaded. 

“Why?”- Mary snapped. 

“°E’s a very unhappy man, Miss. 
Ye see, for all of his crooked back, 
when he was a young man ’e was 
that clever and good nobody could 
‘elp liking him, an’ ’e married the 
prettiest girl in all the country 
roundabout: . Then, just a while 
before Master Colin was born, 
she ’ad a bad fall, out 
there in the garden 
with the wall ee 
around it,and when —-*'@ 
‘er baby was born, she 
died. An’ Master Colin has 
always been an invalid. So 
the master locked up the garden 
an’ buried the key. Yes, Miss, “© 
e’s a very unhappy man.” i 


Mrs. Medlock snapped, 


ed 


the master, 
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A chronicle of magic — the 
magic of youth and fearlessness 


Merely to know of more unhappiness did not make 
Mary more contented. The outlook was gloomy in- 
deed, and that night she lay awake for hours, won- 
dering what sort of a world it was that an unkind 
fate had brought her into. Yet she did not cry, for 
she was utterly fearless. She just wondered about things. 
In her childish superstition she had once bought a magic 
potion from a Hindoo fakir, who guaranteed that it would 
bring love to her, but the magic had not worked, and it 
seemed it never would. As she lay there, she heard the 
sound of someone sobbing, and this gave her wonder a new 
trend. She could not imagine any of the persons she had 
yet seen in the manor house, sobbing. Then she remem- 
bered the invalid, and a sudden sympathy for this other 
sufferer arose in her eager little heart. Quickly throwing 
a wrapper over her nightgown and lighting a candle, she 
crept into the hall, and traced the sobbing to Colin’s room. 

She found the boy, a few years older than herself, pale 
and thin, gripped in the cruel brace, sobbing from pain 
and despair. 

“Your father’s my guardian,” she explained quickly, in 
a whisper. ‘I came from India.” 

Colin, surprised, turned to get a better look at his 
visitor, and winced as the brace pressed against his spine. 

“Don’t you want to take that thing off?” Mary asked. 

“They won’t let me,” Colin replied wearily. “My back 
would get crooked.” 

“It couldn’t get crooked just by lying on it,” Mary in- 
sisted. 

It was a startling thought for Colin, so used to taking 
the word of others for everything. 

“You're a big silly to mind what you’re told,” the little 
temptress went on. “I never do.” 
™ Colin looked at her an in- 
2. = ; stant, and then grimly 

con a said, “Take it off.” 
Mary quickly un- 
screwed the clamps, 
and with a sigh of 

relief the boy 
sank back on 
the bed. 

“Now you 
can_ sleep,” 
Mary as- 
sured him, 


As t he 
pedestal 
fell, Mary 
fell with ir, 
the basket 
dropped, 
and a very 
badly 
frightened 
cub scram- 


bled out. 
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‘‘and don’t let them put it on you again. 
tell me—I’m not afraid of any of them.” 

Colin nodded wearily and Mary crept back to her room. 

When the doctor came for his daily visit the following 
afternoon, there was a troubled scene. The nurse denied 
any knowledge of the removal of the brace, Colin refused 
to tell who had done it, and it was impossible jor him to 
have done it himself. The doctor angrily ordered it re- 
placed, and Colin, accustomed to obedience, asked that 
his father be sent for, to decide for him. But Craven, that 
morning, had suddenly left on one of the long journeys 
which he often made to try to 
forget his sorrows. He had left 


If they try to, 
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because she was free, for the present, at least. The future 
could take care of itself. A little further she came upon 
a boy, a dog lying beside him, a squirrel perched upon his 
shoulder, a home-made whistle at his lips. By this time the 
woods were beginning to frighten her, but Mary concealed 
this and demanded in her imperious way to know where 
the path led. 

“To the best place in the world, I’m thinking—to my 
mother’s.” 

Mary went on, head in the air. 

‘Be sure ye stick to the path,” the boy called after her. 

“If ye don’t ye’ll sink into the 





the doctor in full charge, and 
there was no court of appeal. 
While they were arguing, a voice 
broke in from the doorway. 

“T took it off.” 

It was Mary, chin in the air, 
defiant. She entered the room. 

“It must go back at once,” the 
doctor déclared, ignoring the in- 
truder. 

Mary 
side. 

“TI don’t believe his spine is 
crooked,” she declared, and 
passed her hand up and down 
Colin’s back. “I knew it,” she 
exclaimed, triumphantly. 

The doctor looked at her with 
a sarcastic smile. “When we 
feel it necessary to call in a con- | 
sulting physician, perhaps—/per- 








rushed to the boy’s 


own choking game. 


haps we'll send for you,” he 
sneered. “Meanwhile, it must 
go on.” 


Colin had not the strength to 
resist, and Mary, a little im- 
patient that he should submit, 


It Contains Sulphur Needed | 
for War Munitions 


VERY sheet of paper, every bag, every 

bit of wrapping paper, every sheet of 
letter paper we save by not needlessly 
using or by not thoughtlessly wasting al- 
lows just so much more of the precious 
sulphur for our war use. 
and he'p choke the fiendish Hun at his 


Every household should save all of its 
old paper and rags as well as old rubber, 
leather, etc., and dispose of them to the 
school children, Salvation Army, junkmen, 
or other collectors, so that the supply may 
be kept adequate to meet the demands of 
the Government and other essential] uses. 


™ bog, and there won’t even be a 

‘| bubble.” 

Mary went on until she came 
to a clearing with a little cottage 
in the middle. Mary was now a 
little tired of freedom, and be- 
ginning to feel lonely. She went 
to the door of the cottage and 
peeked in. There was a perfect 
swarm of children there, and a 
'{| motherly woman was feeding a 
dish of porridge to one of the 
smallest of them. The woman 
saw her, and with an exclama- 
tion at her forlorn appearance, 
invited her to come in and have 
a bite to eat. Mary accepted, a 
little shyly at first, but soon 
perfectly at home in the genial 
atmosphere, the happiest place 
she had ever seen in all her life. 
She soon learned that the woman 
was Mrs. Sowerby, mother of 
Dickon, the boy she had met in 
the woods, and also of Martha, 
the merry housemaid at the 
manor. 

Mary suddenly decided that 
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turned away. She had done her = 





her magic had begun to work. 





best, at least. 

For several days Mrs. Medlock hardly let Mary out of 
her sight. The doctor warned her that he would not an- 
swer for the consequences if Colin’s brace were removed 
again, and Mary was closely guarded in consequence. 
Then came the prank that brought her into disgrace again. 
She was in Mrs. Medlock’s room, taking a compulsory 
lesson in knitting. If she was bored, the housekeeper was 
still more so. Finally Mrs. Medlock began nodding, in 
her comfortable chair, and in a minute was sound asleep. 
She had taken off the wig which she wore over her thin, 
grey hair, and Mary, seeing it on the table, had an inspira- 
tion. Arranging it over her own beautiful locks, she 
donned the housekeeper’s bonnet, old-fashioned shawl and 
black gloves, slung her reticule on her arm, and minced 
out of the room. A moment later Mrs. Medlock woke, 
discovered her loss, and set out in pursuit. She found 
Mary in Colin’s room, entertaining Colin, the nurse, and 


Martha with imitations of herself. Mary sought safety 
in flight. She dashed down the stairs, outstripping the 


pursuing footman and astonishing Ben, the old gardener, 
who never had seen “such goings on,” no, not all the years 
he had been at the manor, and was surprised into a grin. 
The pursuers approached again, and Mary, satisfied with 
the extent of her adventure, tore off her masquerade, flung 
wig, shawl, bonnet and gloves at them, and darted off 
towards the woods. 

“Let her go,” Mrs. Medlock ordered, grimly. 
come back when she’s hungry, and then we'll see.” 

Not far from the manor was a woodland, promising se- 
clusion, and toward this Mary ran. She found a little 
path among the trees, and tripped along, almost happy 


“She'll 


Here was a welcome that could 
not be explained in any other way except that the magic 
potion had made them love her. She played with the 
children and was mothered to her heart’s content, until 
at last her departure could be no longer delayed. Then 
the children filled a little basket with cinnamon buns, and 
she started back for the, manor. 

But the day’s magic was not worked out even yet. It 
was nearly dark when she reached the gardens near the 
house, and she came upon Dickon’s dog, busily digging 
a hole near the locked garden. Mary darted forward and 
picked up something that the dog had uncovered. It was 
a big, rusty key. Martha had told her that Mr. Craven 
buried the key to the garden when he locked it after his 
wife died. This must be the key. Hurrying to the heavy 
door she tried the key, and found that it turned in the 
lock. She pushed open the door, and there was revealed 
a great disarray of shrubbery and vines, most of them 
dead and tangled. She was in the secret garden. 

“It’s all dead,” she said, aloud, sadly. 

“We can make it grow again,” said a voice behind her. 

Mary turned, and discovered Dickon. Quickly they 
formed their pretty conspiracy. They would start to- 
morrow. They locked the door again and hurried away. 

With grim suggestion of the punishment she was to re- 
ceive for her escapade, Mary found Mrs. Medlock had 
left a few slices of bread and a carafe of water in her room. 
But she did not care. In the first place, she had her 
cinnamon buns, and in the second place she was loved, and 
in the third place she had seen the secret garden, and as 
she munched away at the bun she could not for the life of 
her decide which pleased her most. 
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Now one of the very nicest things 
about happiness is that you simply can’t 
keep it to yourself, and Mary was so 
happy she could not sleep unti! she had 
shared it with somebody. So she stole 
silently to Colin’s room, and as they 
chatted in whispers about the secret 
garden, Mary hit upon a _ wonderful 
plan. Colin w&s a little doubtful, at 
first, but Mary told him they had magic 
on their side, and magic wouldn’t work 


The Secret Garden 


The Secret Garden 


ARRATED, by permission, from 
the Famous Players-Lasky photo- 
play; which, in turn, was adapted by 
Marion Fairfax from the story of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Directed by 
Gustav Clonbaugh, with the cast: 
Oe rere Lila Lee 
Archibald Craven (Mary’s uncle).. 
wicsoan's gute ones Spottiswoode Aitken 
Dr. Warren Craven (brother of 
Archibald)....Clarence H. Geldart 
Colin Craven (invalid son) Dick Rosson 
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“How do you know until you try? 
Just believe in the magic and it will be 
all right.” 

After much persuasion, Colin tried, 
and found it wasn’t hard at all. He 
was a little unsteady, at first, but after 
a few wavering steps he soon found 
that he could do it, and best of all, that 
it didn’t hurt. 

That was the beginning. The con- 
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if you were afraid. So he agreed, and Mrs. Medlock 
she crept back to bed to wait im- 
patiently for tomorrow. 

The one break that the doctor per- 
mitted in his rigid discipline for Colin, was occasional rides 
around the grounds in a wheel chair. Mary took Martha 
into her confidence, and together they persuaded the nurse, 
who was not un*illing to be relieved of her tedious duties, 
to let them takéyColin for his outing. Unnoticed then, 
they made their way to the walled garden, where Dickon 
joined them. 

“First thing we’re going to do,” said Mary, who imme- 
diately assumed full command of the little band of con- 
spirators, “is get rid of that nasty old brace.” 

While she and Martha unscrewed the torturing clamps, 
Dickon was busy digging a hole, and then and there, with 
no ceremony, they buried the thing. 

“Now you're going to stand up and walk,” Mary de- 
clared to Colin. 

“Oh I can’t, I can’t,” the boy protested. 


When the doctor came for his daily visit, 
there was a troubled scene. . . . The 
nurse denied removing the brace. Then 


Mary said defiantly: “I took it off.” 





(Craven’s 
...Fay Holderness 
once Paul Willis 
eee James Neill 


ere 
Dickon Sowerby... 
Ben Weatherstaff... 





tinuation of the plot was easy. Mary, 
happy now in her secret, and in know- 
ing that she was helping Colin, and in 
having found someone to love her, sud- 
denly became so extremely obedient 
that a cleverer person than Mrs. Medlock would have 
been suspicious. The absence of the brace they managed 
to conceal, through Colin insisting upon wearing a thick, 
padded jacket, and making grimaces of pretended agony 
whenever either the nurse or the doctor touched him. So, 
day after day, they escaped to their retreat, pretending 
they were going to the woods, and their persecutors never 
suspected the truth. 

Finally, one day, in their elation, they forgot to be 
cautious, and in the excitement of some game, their shouts 
and laughter were heard by the doctor and Mrs. Medlock, 
on the terrace. This sign of unbounded happiness could 
not be overlooked. The manor was no place for happiness 
So the grim pair investigated, and found that the sounds 
emanated from the garden which had been closed these 
many years. The children had even forgotten to lock the 
door, and the doctor pushed it 
open, gasping in amazement at the 


house- 
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scene. Colin, though still far from 
strong, was standing alone, lean- 
ing upon a staff. Mary was 
perched upon the limb of a 
tree, while Martha chased 
the nimble Dickon in mock 


Colin. 


anger, among the shrubbery, which the plotters had 
trimmed and watered, until the garden was as beautiful as 
it had been before the tragedy which caused it to be 
closed. 

The look that came over the doctor’s forbidding features 
was terrifying. Then, controlling himself, he strode to 
Colin’s side, and said in a voice that was an attempt at 
simulation of sympathy, but which trembled with some 
hidden emotion: 

‘My poor boy. Overtaxing your strength like this will 
only shorten your life so much the more.” 

Then, putting his arm around Colin, he discovered the 
absence of the brace. Colin still feared his uncle, and had 
not yet gained the strength he needed to defy him openly, 
and he shrank away. 

“What have you done with the brace?” the doctor de- 
manded. 

‘“He’d soon be all right if you’d leave him alone,” Mary 
called, from the tree. 

“What have you done with the brace?” the doctor re- 
peated, more severely. 

They were only children. Mary could have stood up to 
him indefinitely, but the gentle Dickon was frightened 
out of his wits, almost hysterically confessed, and showed 
where he had buried it. 

“The magistrate shall attend to your case,” the doctor 
said. ‘As for Martha, you must discharge her, Mrs. Med- 
lock. Mary shall be sent to a school where she will be 
properly disciplined, and I will go back to my treatments 
of Colin and see if I can undo the results of this wild 
escapade.” 

Dickon rushed off to tell his mother of the misfortune 
that had overcome him and Martha, while Mary dragged 


Mary investigated 
thepoisoned water. 
“He’s trying to 
kill me,” said 
“3 5 
were to die he 
would be fath- 


er’s heir.” 













herself wearily to her room. Her 
magic had failed after all, and 
now it would be worse than ever 
for Colin. For herself she did 
not care. It had been like a bril- 
liant dream of happiness, not for 


her, but through which she moved without having anything 
to do with it. Late that night she crept to Colin’s room to 
console him, to see if they could hit upon some plan, to 
try to bolster up his courage to defy his uncle, or at least 
to appeal to his father. 

The doctor had not gone home. Down in the library 
he was buried in thought, and if his always forbidding 
features were an index, his thoughts were distinctly un- 
pleasant and foreboding. The manor estate was a valuable 
property. The income ran into thousands of pounds ‘a 
year. Between that wealth and himself there stood first 
a rapidly failing, deformed, prematurely old man, his 
brother, whose life was a burden to himself and of no 
value to others, and second a boy who was beginning to 
display unexpected vitality, and who, doubtless, would 
eventually find courage to break away from the murderous 
discipline that had been designed to sap his very life. The 
doctor looked at his medicine chest and opened it. He 
took out a vial and examined the contents, murmuring 
“No color, no odor, no taste.” Suddenly he came to his 
terrifying decision, and started for Colin’s room. 

The children heard him coming. Mary blew out her 
candle and hid behind the hangings of the bed. Softly 
and noiselessly the doctor, satisfying himself that Colin 
was asleep, removed the covering from a carafe of water, 
poured a spoonful of the liquid from the vial into the 
carafe, covered it over again, and slipped away. 

Mary waited a minute to be sure he had gone, and 
came out of her hiding place. 

“Did you see that?” Colin demanded. “He’s trying to 
kill me. That was poison, I’m sure. If I were to die he 
would be father’s heir.” 

(Continued on page 106) 
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It’s a Hard Life! 


Slapstick is not to be laughed at—by those who make it, says Alice Lake 


y We By Elizabeth Peltret 


a 








weak , | , 
ist) ft ; ' , a “*Great Scott!’ he said, ‘How time do creep!’ 

3 DANCE with ‘ 3S ieee = “We talked about other things for a while but he 
couldn’t get over it. 

ONE woman “ “Gosh, Alice!’ he said later, ‘you must have been 
AT A TIME young when you were working for me!’ ” 

Alice Lake told this story on herself which goes 
to show that she is very unaffected and entirely with- 
out “pose.” Also that she isn’t worrying about her 
twenty-one years even though breaking an “un- 
written law” in admitting it. 

She is an exceptionally bright girl; talented; full 
of fun; fond of crowds, and lights and theatres and 
music. In her dressing room, she has a phonograph 
—on the q. t. it squeaks—and all her records are 

either old and sentimental or new and sentimental. 
She hasn’t one single piece of rag time. And yet 
when she is out evenings she likes to hear rag time- 
the wilder the better—and above all she likes to dance. 
“Speaking of dancing,” she went on, “it was once the 
cause of my leaving home. That was when I was doing 
these wild vamps at the Vitagraph studio in New York. 
Mother didn’t mind my working in the pictures but didn't 
want me to go to dances. One day, I went to her and told 
her that I was going to leave home. I expected her to make 
a scene and [ loved the 
idea of it: but instead, =, 
she just said calmly, a 
‘All right; Ill help 
you pack,’ and she 
did! I didn’t 
have a trunk 
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Alice Lake and Al St. John in a “Fatty” 
Arbuckle comedy. 


LICE LAKE, the brunette , 
“vamp” of the Mack 
Sennett and Roscoe 
Arbuckle comedies, 
told a nice little fib about 
her age. This, in itself, / 
is not unusual. Mack 
Sennett beauties have 
been telling little / m 
stories about that Ag 
same important(?) 44 
subject ever 
since it became 
a moving pic- 
ture tradi- 
tion that ~ ae 
none of them hic 
should be over ‘Wages 
sixteen. How- ee 
ever, Alice 
Lake’s case is 
unusual _ because 
she didn’t get away with it. 

“William Davis knew too much,” she said in 
explanation. “The whole trouble was that I 
lied to him once before and he had not forgotten. 
That was six years ago, when I was fifteen years 
old. I was going to public school in Brooklyn, 
New York, at the time; but the one thing 1 wanted 
more than anything else was to be an actress, so I 
dressed myself for the part as I imagined it, and went to 
the Vitagraph studio looking for work. 

“T wasn’t trying to look funny, but I did. My head dress 
was, oh, so elaborate, and I wore a big ruff around my neck 
a la Valeska Surratt. Will Davis was directing there at the 
time and he put me in his picture. I remember that, in ad- 
dition to some other wild fiction, I told him that I was nine- 
teen years old. That was the first picture I ever did. All 
I remember about it is that I vamped a man and then, 
adding insult to injury, stabbed him in the back and finished 
up by acting all over the place. 

“L had forgotten all about it until one day last week when 
[. met Will Davis who had just come out here to do 
some pictures for Metro. Alice Lake is very unaffected and 

“ “By the way, Alice,’ he asked,‘How old are you now?’ ay witens pete, ene aie 


: isn’t worrying about her twenty- 
cas oh ’ . * ’ ‘ ° 
Sixteen,’ I answered gravely. one years. She admits it. 
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or even a suitcase, so she just 
wrapped all my things up in bun- 
dles and handed them to me; I 
walked out bawling. A week later, 
when my rent was up, I went home. 
[ had thought I was going to have a 
good time but I hadn’t been to a 
single dance; I had just gone directly 
to my room from the studio and sat 
there and cried.” 

However, she won her point. 
From that time on she was allowed 
all the good times she wanted. 
Afterwards, she became a_profes- 
sional dancer working at the studio 
daytimes and dancing at the Waldorf 
Astoria two evenings a week. 

One of the best stories she tells on 
herself is how, during a number in 
which she was supposed to be a 
statue come to life, she slipped and 
fell thus earning for herself the nick- 
name of the “fallen idol.” 

In four years of work in “slap- 
stick” Alice Lake has had but three 
accidents which were at all serious. 
One happened during the making of 
*“Moonshiners,” a recent Arbuckle 
comedy, when a horse she was trying 
to mount stepped on her foot (she 
is not a particularly good _horse- 
woman). Fortunately she was stand- 
ing on a sandy surface, so that no 
bones were broken, but she suffered 
with her foot for weeks afterward. 
Again, in “Her Nature Dance” she 
had her feet and ankles bitten by a 
dog which should have been some- 
where else. This too, was painful, 
but owing to prompt attention, with- 
out serious results. 

“The funniest looking accident we 
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Alice is genuinely interested in all moving pictures. 
Here she is watching Mary Thurman—only you 
can’t see Mary. 


ever had,” she said, ““‘was when Ros- 
coe Arbuckle was making ‘The Bell! 
Boy.’ A crazy old elevator we were 
using fell to pieces and 1 was dan- 
gling in mid-air on the end of a rope. 
One of the boys was inside of what 
was left of the elevator and I was 
left whirling around in space while 
he was being rescued from the 
debris. 

Of all her pictures, the one she 
likes the best is “Come Through” 
with Herbert Rawlinson. She liked 
Roscoe Arbuckle in ‘““The Cook” but 
she said, “I was terrible in it.” 

She really is “‘a fan.” 

‘“T’ve noticed this about comedies,” 
she remarked. “The gags that seem 
funniest at the studic, will often look 
dead on the screen, while something 
which hasn’t made you smile on the 
set, will make you shriek with laugh- 
ter when you see it in the picture!”’ 

At this point a waiter interrupted 
to hand her a small piece of chicken 
and a note from a Mack Sennett di- 
rector sitting over on the other side 
of the room. The note read: “Do 


you really think you are eating 
enough?” 
“Look at that!” she exclaimed. 


“They’re always making fun of me 
because I’m trying to put on a few 
pounds; I only weigh 110. Most of 
the folks at the studio have to diet 
in order to take it off, while I can 
eat anything I like. Let them laugh; 
I don’t put on flesh without eating!” 
Who ever heard of a moving pic- 
ture “Vamp” trying to get fat? 
Here was another tradition broken. 
She’s a surprising young lady. 
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Pictures 
By Clarence E. Flynn 


The days are pictures, and they pass 
As comes and goes some mirage sheen, 


Pictures of battle and the night 

That touches woe with cooling breath; 
Of calm years following the fight, 

When blossoms deck the fields of death; 


As fireflies in the tangled grass, 
Or shadows thrown upon the screen. 


Pictures they are of love and care; 
Pictures of toil and happiness ; 

Of mighty men, of ladies fair— 
Incarnate strength and gentleness ; 


Pictures of paths that wind, and meet 
Where Fate’s decrees have willed it so, 
Or where erstwhile companion feet 

Are led in separate ways to go. 


The days are pictures, and they run 

Their hastening course of smiles and tears. 
As shadows flit ’twixt sun and sun, 

So pass the ever-dying vears. 
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Robert Anderson 
as the character of 
“M’sieu Cuckoo,” 
in Griffith’s 
“Hearts of the 


World.” 


Meet ‘“‘M/’sieu 
Cuckoo”’! 


Robert Anderson—one more screen : ’ >!) 
type who characterizes the Griffith cy x 
. Re 
passion for unusual faces. ; 
“> 
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OBERT ANDERSON was on the 
screen for four years before he was no- 
ticed. For D. W. Griffith is a very busy man. 

For nearly four years Anderson has been performing 
before the cameras, most of that time in support of players of 
note. Minor parts, heavies, came his way; he was in “Enoch 
Arden,” an old Fine Arts; “Double Trouble,” one of Doug's 
first Triangles, and in ‘‘The Americano,” a later Fair- 
banks subject. He first came under Griffith’s personal obser- 
vation in the mob scenes for the Babylonian period of 
“Intolerance.” He was given a stock position and carried 
several minor parts in that picture. It began to look as though 
Anderson was one of these sterling actors whose names are 
included in the supporting casts. He wasn’t new. He had 
done his bits to the best cf his abilities. But nothing hap- 
pened. 

Then—it was a Griffith rehearsal. A member of the 
Griffith stock, Anderson was one of those rehearsing the 
scene in “Hearts of the World” where The Boy is seen 
returning to the trenches from the hospital. Things 
hadn’t been going just right, and Anderson was about 
ready to give up—quit the job, disheartened. Griffith 
reviewed the scene for the players and called the re- 
hearsal. Harron made his entrance; then Anderson 
walked on—and made his name. For instead of the 
English handshake and cold greeting that we assay 
on meeting friends, he burst forth in a volume of 
French terms of endearment and clasped his com- 
rade in his arms. It almost broke up the rehearsal. 


/ 











He chose motion pictures Other scenes in which he had appeared were 
a gad a gan retaken, and Anderson, when “Hearts of 
speak English and says the World | was unreeled, found himself 
he intends to stay. more conspicuous. 

Anderson is a native of Denmark. born at 
Odense. Bitten by ambition, he left Denmark after a few years’ 
experience on the speaking stage, to come to America but unable 
to speak English. He tried pictures, “suped’’ enthusiastically, 
and found himself ready when his big cue came. 

Although he now speaks good English, he says he will never go 
back to the speaking stage. He is a musician and painter. 

He is with Griffith, but he has been working in a Bluebird pic- 
ture between times. Recent pictures in which he is given more to 
do are “The Enemy Within,” Dorothy Gish’s first stellar subject, 
and “The Great Love,” Griffith’s first Artcraft release. 

















N -an evening in \\ 


May, 1917, I was ” 


standing in the lobby of the New York Strand, 


watching the seven o'clock crowd 
slowly file out, and the “last show” aggre- 
gation file in with equal slowness. Midway 


between the box-office and the entrance was 
a gentleman who, as far as a_ field-glass 


would have found him, would have borne only 
“Southern Colonel.’”’ He was 


the appellation: 


least seventy years of age, 


but he was erect, soldierly, | 
; J» | 
his chin bore a small 
tuft just beneath his 


lip, he had a fierce 
moustache and his 
large Stetson did not 
hide a bushy mass of 
snow-white hair. An in- 
teresting specimen. And 
as he came abreast me 
he spoke, bowing elab- 
orately. 

“Good evening, suh!” 

[ returned the salutation, 
a bit confused, for I feared 4 
1 had been on the verge of “@ 
cutting some old family friend. “YW 
So I made it a point to waylay 
him on the way out. I asked 
him, pérfunctorily enough, as to 
his seat, and how he enjoyed the g 
show. 

“When I first came to New York, 
suh,” he answered, “it was to see Les- 
ter Wallack. But Wallack is dead, and 
damme if I’ve seen play-acting on the 
boards since your house has been opened. 
[ come here twice a year, for I visit New 
York in May and September. I see the screen 
shows twice a week in Shreveport, and 
isn’t what it once was, suh!” 


He was a planter, and his business interests, as he 
said, brought him to our town twice in a twelvemonth. 
Sut it was what he said, more than the rare flavor of his 


unique personality, which interested me most. 


Here was an habitual visitor, of intelligence and wealth, 


4? 






“When I first came to New York, suh,” 
he answered, “it was to see Lester Wal- 


the theatre 


Out-of-town visitors, to whom 
are those who make possible 


By Dr. J. 


J (Director of Publicity, 


whom the super-photoplay attractions had weaned away 
from the theatres in the theatre’s capital city. He couldn’t 
be the only one? 

I began to watch our nightly audiences for the 
occasional regulars—if you gather what I mean by that 
apparently contradictory expression. The regular Mon- 


day-nighters, the Saturday-nighters, 
and so on, as well as the Sunday 
folk, were of course residents, near 
or far. 

[ remembered, presently, a bustling old lady who ap- 
peared at the Strand only at long 


lack. But Wallack is dead!” 

















\ j intervals. But, almost as if the 
~~ ‘\ matter had been pre-arranged, 
\ (es \ the interval came to an end, and 
y = M4 (\ \ she came to our show. I made 
n 2 \ \\, bold to question her. I dis- 
at - \\\ covered that she was from 

/\ Erie, Pa.; a woman of 

(yx, wealth, who had con- 


siderable real estate in 

New Jersey, and, hand- 

ling it, stopped in New 

York, a week at a time. 

about four times each 
\ year. She was not a 
\ first-nighter—as I 
imagine my old Shreve- 
wy \ portian had been in his 
\ day—but she visited the 

approved best plays in a 
sedate manner. Of late, 
she had been giving her 
dramatic attention entirely 
to the screen, and the speak- 

ing theatres had known her not 
at all. 

Now I was entirely interested. 
My next photoplay converts 
were a woman buyer from Los 
Angeles; a family which had a 
habit of commuting from Chicago: 
a Pittsburg banker; an _ Indian- 
apolis manufacturer, and an assort- 
ment of varied pursuits from the New 
England States. 

When I met my Southern friend I 
believed myself on the verge of a dis- 
covery; now, I had proved it. 

“Metropolitan movies,” by which 
we may designate the big and varied 
screen-and-music entertainments put 
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My next photoplay convert was a woman buyer from 
Los Angeles. 
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itan Movies 


the Motion Picture has become a daily necessity, 
the great Picture Palaces of Manhattan 


Victor Wilson 


the New York Strand) 


on in the great motion picture theatres along New York’s 
Rialto, are not merely a convenience and an enjoyment 
for the hundreds of thousands of theatre-goers who live in 
New York, but are a vital factor to the thousands of visitors 
who come into Manhattan every day. 

This proves to me, beyond any controversy, that the 
photoplay has become a more vital part of our national 
life—more of a national necessity—than anything except 
the daily newspaper. 

Men and women go weeks and years without read- 

| ing novels; others 

\ \) never take time to see 

a dramatic entertain- 

ment. But there are 

few men, women or 

children of reasoning 

powers who do not go 
to the movies. 

So, in a way, these 
people carry their 
need—and it is a 

real need—for moving 
hy. picture relaxation with 
i, them when they 
/ visit other cities; 
d and especially, New 
= York. The mid-town 

} x photoplay-shops have grown 
| to be a necessity like the 
A bustling \, great restaurants, or the big 





- 
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meabee. A PN ‘ stores, or the shops on Fifth 
the Strand / avenue. 


And I will even assert that the 
country at large, not the mere popu- 
lation of New York City, is pri- 
marily responsible for the success of 
these theatres. The Strand was the bold experiment of the 
late Mitchell Mark; his business confreres assured him that 
it would break him. On the contrary, its.success was such 
that two more big photoplay houses grew immediately, and 
two or three more are on the way. 

No manager of a successful theatrical entertainment 
could be found to admit that our great picture houses 
have hurt him any. And he would be 
pretty near right. The Follies, and the 
big dramatic successes, play to capacity 

and what more could they play to in 
any event? But we have, for the man 
and woman from everywhere, removed 
dull evenings from that visit to the 
metropolis. The new motto of the 
traveller is, I would say: “Be sure 
you’re right—or go to the movies.” 
The dramatic mediocrity, the weak 
musical comedy, the forlorn starring 
venture, have literally had the life 
knocked out of them. There is no longer 
any hope for any but the best in the 
theatre, and so, as critic and criterion, I 


only at long inter- 
vals. She was from 
Erie, Pennsylvania.’ 













Drawings by 
R. F. James 


think we have 
really tendered 
the drama a 
great service. If 
a theatrical man- 


ager survives 
and prospers in 
New York 


now, against 
us, it is be- 
cause he has 
the goods. 

Asamat- ‘ 
ter of fact, there are few theatrical entertainments any 
where, at any price, which even equal the motion picture 
entertainment we—and our confreres who followed us— 
have to offer. 

The principal feature is a five or six reel photoplay, of 
eminent production and cast, always shown for the first 
time, and generally an advance release. Each of the Long- 
acre theatres-of-the-film has a genuine symphony orchestra 
of fifty or sixty men, presenting the world’s greatest music 


He was a Pitts- 
burg banker. 


—not trash. Each theatre has eminent vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, changing them from week to week. 


Grouped around the pictorial feature are reels of news, 
war, education, travel, science and comedy—each the 
latest and best of its kind. The theatres themselves are 
great marvels of luxurious fitting and architectural art. 

Is it any wonder that the dull play,.the uncertain star, 
the vulgar musical comedy are being passed up by visitors 
for this sure-fire audible and optical library of instruction 
and entertainment—at one-fifth the price? 

The Strand has played to a daily average of 10,000 per- 
sons since its opening! 



















Unclassified visitors from 
the New England states. 
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Ernest Truex is a true apostle of the 
—and a woman as old as she feels. 


: By Dorothy 


{ it was Philip, age four, to me with an adoring glance 
toward his boy-father. 

With a little more chatter about their “wings” and the 
shark that had been seen on the beach a few days before, 
Philip and James went scampering beachward and Mrs. 
Truex, who will be remembered as Julia Mills in ‘‘Very 
Good Eddy,” appeared. And then somehow, as conversa- 
*{ tions will nowadays, ours wandered toward the war, and 
Mrs. Truex, who seems to be mentor for all three “boys,” 
reminded her husband that he was to appear at a certain 
Red Cross benefit that afternoon. 

It would make the third that week not to mention any 
number of talks in theaters on W. S. S. and other subjects. 
‘But most of my efforts in the future will probably be 
along the lines of making comedies at the studios—real 
human comedies that will send people away from the 
theaters refreshed and encouraged to take up the burdens 
the war has laid on them,” said Mr. Truex seriously. 

“My first star picture is a war-comedy. It shows up 
the humorous 


\ phases of training 
\ and part of it was 


filmed at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. 
A brand new cor- 
poral was assigned 
to put me through 
the different 
stunts, and he cer- 
tainly didn’t omit 
anything! 
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N the exact geo- Prophet Truex fore- 
graphical center of ‘%” the war when he 
was three years old — 


the colon y ol and prepared. 


player-folk, living 
at Great Neck, Long 
Island—folk of both stage and screen and 
including such stellar lights as George M. 
Cohan, Madge Kennedy, Jane Cowl and 
others,—lives Ernest Truex of “Very Good 
Eddy” fame, and now a shining light in the 
photoplay world. It is bounded on the north 
by the golf links—this home that he has 
built—on the south by—the golf links—on 
the east by the same and on the west by the 
estate of George Walsh. 

“Handy, isn’t it?” he asked me one 
morning, following my approving glance about the attractive links—lawns 
and towards the roomy garage and gardens at one side. ‘We have lived 
here for several years now and wouldn't consider living in a city again. 

“T suppose I sound like a real estate agent, but it is true; I have found 
that the wholesome life out of town is the best thing in the world to keep an 
actor’s point of view normal and healthy, for of course the player part of 
it is all make-believe and artificial.” 

While he was talking, Mr. Truex’ fingers were busy doing some mys- 
terious mending on a golf implement—I believe he called it a mashie or a 
squashie or something. He is never still and even the combined brains 
of John Emerson and Anita Loos who have written “Come On In,” the 
scenario for the first Paramount picture in which Mr. Truex will appear 
with Shirley Mason, were taxed to find enough “business” for him— 
used as they are to writing scenarios for strenuous people—say Fair- 
banks or Fred Stone! 

At this point two animated human catapults came tumbling out 
for inspection by “Daddy Truex” before starting for the daily dip. 
“My bathing suit’s just like Ais,” whispered one of them, I believe Mrs. Truex and a man known as Mrs. Truex’ husband. 
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His mustache is a rather 
intermittent affair—sub- 
ject to removal for a bar- 


ren-lipped role. 
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n't Grow U 


creed that a man is as old as he acts 
Enthusiasm is his receipt for youth 


Nutting 


‘But I’m quite used to hard work”—this in spite of an 
amused glance from his ‘‘golf widow” wife—‘‘for you see 
since I played Hamlet at five in my mother’s company, the 
child part in “Quo Vadis” soon after and from that time, 
yn through “The Dummy,” “Just Boys,” “Very Good 
Eddy,”’ and many others beside several photoplays such 
is “A Good Little Devil” and “Caprice” with Mary Pick- 
ford, I’ve been steadily being a boy. It’s no wonder they 
tell me I’ll never grow up’’—this last with a plaintive droop 
of the Truex moustache—and by the way—of all the 
moustaches I have ever met, this one is quite the most 
expressive. It smiles or droops or even flirts with its 
proud possessor and has as many moods as a prima- 
donna on opening night. It is a rather intermittent affair 
too, and I was sadly informed that “perhaps it will have to 
come off for the next picture.” 

“But”—rallying—‘that will mean a still more youthful 
part than I have in ‘Come On In’ and I certainly like 
juvenile roles. One 
has so much more 
action. Not that I 
mean I’d like to be 
a ‘stunt’ actor—but 
I like action and lots 
of chance to put in the 
comedy touches. Some- 
body once asked me 
how I kept so youthful 
looking —I really am 
twenty-five, you know” 
—(this very impress- 


At five, learning that the war had 

R been postponed, preparedness-ex- 
C%% pert Truex decided to fill in the 
f 4 wait by becoming an actor. He 
\ | started at the top, playing Hamlet. 



















Then 


To Yank Out 


So that Now, 





The Success 


Some of You 
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AR Will be Easier to Swallow 
If we Let the Boys Over There 

Cover it With Sugar. 

When we Entered the War, 

Sugar was Something 

To Make Fudge With, or 

For Little Willie 

To Filch From the Bowl. 


Uncle Sam Paid it Attention; 
Began to Watch it closely, 
And Made Up his Mind 


The Sweet Tooth of the Nation. 
Sugar is an Issue; 
We Have Got to Save It. 


And House-wives— 


Of the Sugar Campaign 
Depends Mostly On You 











You will note that this Hun has the wooden expression common to most 
of Wilhelm’s brow-beaten soldiers—also that soldier Truex declines to bend 
a perfectly good bayonet on him. 


“and I told them that enthusiasm seemed to me the 
best receipt. One has to like everything one does to do it 
well and I have never gotten blasé about my work.” 








- Save Sugar! 





Go from Store to Store 

Trying to Double your Portion. 
It’s Up to All of Us, Too. } 
If You Save a Lump of Sugar, | 
And I Save One, and 
Each of the Rest of Us 

Save One— 

Think of All the Sugar 

We'll be Sending Over There, 
To Our Boys, and 

The Allies! 

it Means More than you Think. 
That 

Little Lump of Sugar 

That you Saved 

Means 

Strength for the Boys, and 
Why, 

Isn’t it Wonderful 

To Be Able 

To Save a Lump of Sugar, 


And Do All That? 

















Gretchen Hartman was 
featured with her husband 
Alan Hale in a Fox picture 
called “The Love Thief.” 
This was before Mr. Fox 
had his “Sonia Markova” 
inspiration. It is Miss 
Hartman’s career that has 
suffered through the pub- 
licity accorded the “Russian 
actress;” and she says she 
will have to remain in the 
background until it is for- 
gotten. 











































The Lady of 


Born Greta Ahrbin. 


Hartman. She was Sonia 
‘By Delight 


enjoy it. She smiled vaguely at the waiter, dabbed ineffectually at her 
sash, and finished her old-fashioned peach short-cake. 

She said herself she guessed she'd have to make herself over. Adopt 
some eccentricisms so that managers would believe she was a per- 

sonality. She’s often imposed upon; they think she’s easy. She is. 

But she is married to Alan Hale, who is as independent as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the only instance wherein he is not independent is 
in regard to his military status.and he wants to go to war. 

“Well,” said Gretchen Hartman, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, “they say every one has three chances in a life-time. 
I have had two of mine. Wonder what ll do with the third?” 

She explained: “Just when I was making a success as ‘Mary 

Jane’ in ‘Mary Jane’s Pa,’ here in Chicago, why I began to get 
to the awkward age. So I had to quit for a while, too small 
to play grown-up parts, and too young to play kids. Then I 
went with Biograph; that was the beginning of my second 
chance. I’d worked there quite a while when D. W. Griffith 
began to make preparations to go to California. I had a 
hunch I might be taken along. Weil—I wasn’t. He’d 
thought of taking me, but it seems something caine up 

and he didn’t. 

“Oh, I’ve had my share of disappointments,” she 
said, shaking her dark head with a world-old air, “for 
instance,—my name—I mean names. Now, my parents 
were born in Sweden; and I was born right here in 
Chicago. But they thought my name—Greta Ahrbin 

unpronounceable; so I changed it to Gretchen 
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| WILLIAM FOX presents 

"THE LOVE THIEF win GRETCHEN HARTMAN ano ALAN HALE Fox Film 
A VIVID PORTRAYAL OF A WOMAN'S PASSION AND JEALOUSY CORPORATION 


Written by N. P. NIESSEN 

































HE ordered an old-fashioned peach short-cake. 

So far as I could notice, the only thing old-fashioned about it was 
that it happened to be made of cake and peaches and whipped cream just 
like any other short-cake. But she enjoyed it. She slid the top 

layer off, and then ate the peaches. 

“That’s what I used to do,” she said, “when I was a kid.” 

For a person who doesn’t pretend to be an ingenue and whose forte is 
strong-minded heroines—who has even played vamps and such at times 

Gretchen Hartman is rather remarkably ingenuous. In a nice, in- 
offensive way, of course. She doesn’t seem to have outgrown a 
spontaneous interest and a girlish enjoyment in every- 
thing. She hasn’t had much time, 
of course. 

Just at this moment, the 
waiter obligingly spilled a 
tray of French pastry, face- 
down, on Miss Hartman’s 
lap. Miss Hartman was 
wearing a black satin frock— 
a charming thing. I remem- 


ber when a waiter upset a salad with Thousand-Island dress- , ; : 
' : ie ten & tei: Wink wale ot For a person who doesn’t pretend to be an ingenue and whose forte is 
ing on me, but then I only wore a « ark blue suit a e strong-minded heroines—who has even played vamps and such at times 
time. At that, I was never so humiliated in my life; —she is rather remarkably ingenuous. In oval on opposite page—with 
never. But Miss Hartman—why, she actually seemed to Mr. Hale in “The Love Thief.” 
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the Names 


Biographed Gretchen 
Markova; and then— 


Evans 


Hartman. 


Hartman sounds too German. 


Arbin. And—if they prefer—lI have severai others 
[I can use.” She laughed. “Let’s see—I’m mar- 
ried to Alan, so I’m Mrs. Hale. Then I could 
take Alan’s real name—his real name’s McCann, 
he’s Irish.” 

“T knew it,” I interrupted. 

We went to the theatre where Alan Hale was 
playing in “Friendly Enemies.” We waited in 
the wings while a stage-hand went about bawling, 

‘Mr. Hale—Mr. Hale! Two lady-friends to 
see you!” 

“He thinks we’re matinee girls,” giggled 
Mrs. Hale. 

Alan Hale appeared in shirt-sleeves, half 
made-up. He seemed embarrassed. ‘H’d’y’ 
do,” he said; and hustled us out—or rather 
in, to see the play. 

Gretchen Hartman enjoyed it as much as 
I did, although she’d seen it several dozen 
times. ‘“Alan’s played in so many different 
productions this 
season,”’ 


Then—I became for a while, Sonia Markova. 
But that wasn’t exactly my idea, or my fault. And now I’m 
going to take a third name, because ‘they’ think Gretchen 
I'll use my own after 
this—only I'll simplify the spelling and make it 
































‘Sonia Markova,”’said 
the Fox publicists, 
“was born in Libau 
twenty-one years ago. 
Her father was a 
musician; =2r mother 
a gypsy.... . Mark- 
ova has beauty; she 
has talent; she has in- 
born grace that will 
captivate those who 
see her.” As regards 
the last statement, for 
once the Fox press- 
agents were right. 





















f WILLIAM FOX presents 
Fox Film SONIA MARKOVA in THE PAINTED MADONNA 
CORPORATION ! 


THE 1918 DRAMA OF A WOMAN'S REDEMPTION 
= Story by George M. Scarborough 
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she said, “in ‘The Rainbow Girl,’ and ‘Rock-a-bye 
Baby, —both musical comedies—in New York. 
Alan had a fine time working in them. He’s the spy 
in this; but I don’t know why they should always 
cast him as a villain.” He really would make a 
corking hero—only he laughs too much. 

W> didn’t talk about Mr. Hale all the time. 

Af‘ cerwards, in the lobby of the theatre, a young 
girl, staring after Miss Hartman, turned suddenly, 
approached, and touched her on the arm. “I—I beg 
your pardon,” she said, her face quite red, “but 
aren’t you Sonia Markova?” 

Gretchen Hartman led her aside. “Let’s sit down 
here and Ill tell you,” she said. “I’m Gretchen Hart- 
men. I was Sonia Markova—for a while. It was a very 


foolish affair, my dear; and I very much regret my part in it—” 

The girl interrupted: “I thought it was funny! I’m a movie- 
fan, Miss Hartman, an old-timer. I used to see you in Biograph 
pictures as Gretchen Hartman. So I couldn’t understand, when 
I saw you in those Fox films, why you should change your name 
to Sonia Markova and pretend you were a Russian actress. It 
didn’t fool me a bit.” 

“The only work I did under Fox of which I am proud, is my 
‘Fantine’ in ‘Les Miserables.’ Then,” continued Miss Hartman, 
“T did a picture for Fox, ‘Fhe Love Thief,’ under my own stage 
name of Gretchen Hartman, opposite my husband, Alan Hale. 
It is my career that kas suffered through the publicity accorded 
the ‘Russian actress, Sonia Markova.’ And I’ll just simply have 
to remain in the background until it is forgotten.” 

“Thank you very much—and may I have your picture?” 

Se 

Well, it started me to thinking. When I got back to PHoto- 
PLAY I searched through the files. First under “Gretchen Hart- 
man.” It told all about her work with Biograph; her frequent 
screen appearances for four years, with well-known companies 
such as Metro and Ivan; first stage experience in Bush Temple 
Stock, Chicago; real name Greta Ahrbin, born of Swedish par- 
ents in Chicago; married to Alan Hale. 

Then—‘Sonia Markova.” The manufactured career of Sonia, 
according to publicity issued from the William Fox offices, be- 
gan in Libau, Russia, twenty-one years ago. ‘Raised in Russia, 

(Continued on page 108 ) 





Savagery’s Last Stronghold Stormed by the Camera 





Perhaps the most thrilling part of the 
Johnsons’ adventures regards their 
capture by the “Big Numbers” sav- 
age tribe, Cannibals who had never 
before seen white skins. The two 
attribute their escape to the arrival of 
a British warship. Above is shown 
Koonacara Coombarawa, chief of the 
Solomon Islands, a superb physical 
specimen, and who finally condescend- 
ed to be hospitable. 


There are some queer customs in 
the world. The circle at the right 
shows one of the queerest. This 
is in the Leuaun- 

ewa Lagoon; where i 4 
the oldest relative ee 
must linger at the - 
grave of the head 
of the family for a 
period varyinz 
from six months to 
ten years, and 
never leave. Food 


< 


is brought to him 


Pictures taken by 

Jack London's globe- 

mate—8,000 miles 
from Frisco! 


Martin Johnson of Kansas 
and his courageous little wife, 
cruised 50,000 miles into the 
South Pacific, and returned 
with 50,000 feet of motion 
picture film and a memory- 
box of adventures to last a 
lifetime of storytelling. John- 
son, at one time Jack Lon- 
don’s traveling companion, 
outfitted a sailing vessel at 
Samoa, sailed into one of the 
few remaining places that the 
camera had never been before. 





Through various photographic 
sources we have learned that the Ha- 
waiian princesses reigning on the 
beach at Waikiki are not necessaril 

Venusian. And here again our ideals 
are shattered! Above Mrs. Johnson is 
shown with the Queen of the Island 
of Malaita. Yes—they are seated on 

the throne. 


Frequently Mr. Johnson was forced to 
have his guard of native soldiers stand 
with guns pointed to keep the 
treacherous savages from turning on 
him while he was at his camera. 
The picture below shows three of 
the most ferocious specimens of 
savages. They are expert boats- 
men as well as fighters. The Is- 
land in background is where the 
Johnsons lived for six months of 
their sojcurn in the Solomons. 
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FORBIDDEN 
CITY 


“Fast and West shall never meet,” A Ses 





believed Wong Li, the Wise. But, 


ONG LI was a very 
wise man—Wong there was a greater — kindlier—law. lows and beside the crystal 
Li, the father of pond, ‘Wong Li had once 


He be- 
lieved as other wise men had 


San San. 


and did that “East is East, 
and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” But what know the wise, who 
must be old to have attained their wisdom, of pounding 
heart and pulsing blood, of blushing cheek and quickening 
breath; what knows age of the fire of youth calling to 
fire of youth? 

Wong Li, the learned, droning over his books, dreaming 
dreams “of the days gone by, laying sly plans for days to 
come, little knew of the love that was blooming among the 
cherry blossoms of his garden; little 
did he know of the love that sang 
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Toy, daughter of San San, learned 


By Betty Shannon 


and ‘sighed beneath the wil- 


been a mandarin, ruling over 
a rich province in southern 
China. He had served wisely 
and faithfully the old Em- 
peror. But courtiers, jealous of his wealth and power, had 
plotted his downfall. In his old age he was forced to seek 
refuge in a tiny house in an old garden on the outskirts 
of Hong Kong. Here he gathered about him foreigners 
desirous of learning the Chinese language, who paid him 
enough to keep him and his daughter San San in modest 
comfort. 

It was contrary to all the traditions of Wong Li’s race 
that San San and John Worden, the stalwart young under- 
secretary to the American consul, should have met at all. 
But as the American came day after day, and Wong LI 

; : found that he was high- 
minded and honest, he 
decided it was no 
longer necessary to 
keep San San in the 
background. So one 
day, as the men 
pondered their les- 






























Then a shadow crossed their hearts. 

. John Worden knew his marriage . e 
with a Chinese girl would bring ostra- 0 she tip-toed shy 4 
cism from his own people. ly in bearing 
fragrant tea on a 


P woven tray 
b When she raised her soft almond eyes 
ae to the face of John Worden, he 
was sure that he had never seen 
eyes so wonderful before. Her voice 
was like the wooing of wood doves. 
Her deftness at handling the bright 
fragile tea cups filled him with 
awe. Never in his clean young 
life had he seen so sweetly al- 
luring, a creature as the Chinese 
maid, 

And San San! Had Wong Li 
noted the trembling of the slim fin- 
gers that handed him his tea, the 
blush on the rounded cheek, the new 
depths in the shining brown eyes, he 
would have sent her back to the soli- 
tude of her room without adieu. But 
Wong Li was a wise man and he was 
wrapt about in his wisdom. San 

San was to him a child. So he 
praised her tea, and let her walk 
in the garden with John Worden 
while he received another pupil. 

It was not long until love 
had come to San San and John 
Worden, and had found expres- 
sion in queer, faltering, but un- 
mistakable, language. It 
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seemed impossible to each that the world could hold 
Then a shadow crossed their 


so much happiness. 
hearts. 


San San knew that for her to wed an Amer- 
ican would mean disgrace more lasting than 
that which had been visited upon her father, 


the deposed mandarin. 


John Worden knew his marriage with a 
Chinese girl would bring ostracism from his 
own people, and possible dismissal from the 


consular service. 

An open alliance at the time seemed 
unwise. A hidden love without honor 
did not suggest itself to their pure 
hearts. The one course which seemed 
open was a secret marriage. After 
earnest pleading, John pursuaded an 
American missionary to come. to 
Wong Li’s garden one afternoon. And 
while the wise old teacher unknowingly 
droned his lessons in the tiny house, 
San San and John Worden, the East 
and the West, “met” in holy wedlock 
beside the mirror pool. 
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The Forbidden City 


ARRATED, by 
the photoplay of the same name, 


permission, from 


written by George Scarborough and 
produced by Select, with this cast: 

Re BS anctrheacage M. W. Rale 
«Yo See eee A. E. Warren 


San San, His Daughter Norma Talmadge 
John Worden, U. S. Consulate Sec... 
pce nsatig i cr ana ee Thomas Meighan 
The Chinese Emperor...Rogers Lytton 
Toy, Daughter of San San.......... 
ie ice ec atnataleds Norma Talmadge 
Lieut. Philip Halbert...Reed Hamilton 


ladies of his court. Then San San should be brought 

with pomp and ceremony. 
put to shame the paler charms of the other women. 

She would become the Emperor’s favorite love. 

the most powerful woman of the empire, and 

her father would again know the honor of a 
mandarin’s estate. 

To this end, Wong Li had a portrait of 
San San painted and quietly waited his time, 
never suspecting the happy secret of his 
daughter and the American under secretary, 


Her great beauty would 


One day John received summons to 
present himself at Shang Hai for re- 
assignment. There he learned that he 
had been assigned by Washington to 
South America. It was final. He 
felt forced to tell his chief of his mar- 
riage to a native girl. The older man 
was shocked, and it was with difficulty 
that John gained permission to return 
to tell Wong Li the truth, and to take 
San San away with him. 

But when he arrived at the tiny 
house on the outskirts of Hong Kong, 





Though Wong Li had seemed out- 
wardly to accept with philosophy his official disgrace, he 
had in reality never ceased to work and plan for a day 
when he should return to his high estate. 

As San San blossomed into fuller, sweeter womanhood, 
the old man knew his day was approaching. 

When he had saved enough money he would go to the 
forbidden city of Pekin, force his way to the 
Emperor, and sing the praises of his San Z 
San until the great ruler would demand 
that she should be sent for to oc- 
cupy the chief place among the 
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his heart stopped beating. The doors 
and windows were fastened, and his San San and her 
father were not there. 

A few days after John’s departure for Shang Hai, Wong 
Li had started on his journey to the Emperor, taking San 
San to the home of a friend in a nearby town, where he 
would leave her carefully guarded until he should send 
for her by royal command. 

John searched for weeks, but found 
no trace. At last he was forced to 
believe that Wong Li had dis- 
covered San San’s marriage 
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“You are free to go—by the Lane of Flashing Spears,”’ he would say, smiling and pointing to a path leading through a profusion of high, rare flowers. 
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The Forbidden City St 


and in his rage had taken the Chinese father’s ven- 
geance—his daughter’s life—and then his own. John 
left, broken-hearted, for his new post. 

San San accepted her new home and the absence 
of the two men she loved after the unquestioning 
fashion of the oriental woman. But the days grew 
long and dreary. She heard no word from them. 
Then a tiny daughter came to her one day, and San 
San forgot her loneliness in the cooing of the little 
half caste babe whom she named Toy. 

After months of vain endeavor, Wong Li was at 
last admitted into the presence of the old Emperor. 
The next day a soldier guard was dispatched to fetch 
the beautiful San San, and the Emperor ordered such 
preparations as had never been seen in the Forbidden 
City for the reception of a lady of the court. 

The great halls were fragrant with rarest incense. 
The courtiers wore their most gorgeous robes. And 
the Emperor, usually jaded and listless, sat forward 
eagerly as the great doors slid open to admit San 
San. As she stood confused in the doorway, his 
greedy eyes narrowed gloatingly on the beauty of her 
face,—a face which seemed like some pure, exotic 
lily in the garish voluptuousness of the royal room. 
His hands clutched convulsively at the carved dragons 
on his throne. 

But the look of supreme approval changed when 
the Emperor’s eyes rested on the squirming baby in 
San San’s arms. 

“The child?” he asked, scowling as the Chinese 
girl walked timidly towards the throne. 

“My own,” she answered softly, holding up the little 
Toy for him to behold. 

Wong Li, standing beside the ruler, broke into a 
snarl of rage. He would have leaped upon the daugh- 
ter who had frustrated his well laid plans; would have 
taken the father’s vengeance there, had not the Em- 
peror interfered. 

“No—her beauty pleads for her,” the Emperor 
said. “But nothing excuses a father who did not 
guard his daughter well. Away.” In spite of the 
pleadings of San San, the wretched Wong Li was 
flogged from the palace into utter misery and dis- 
grace. 

Death was the punishment meted out to any girl 
who repudiated the love of the great Emperor. Death 
was the punishment given any of his chosen ones 
who might prove untrue. But no less woe awaited 
the luckless girl with charms to stir the imperial de- 
sire, whose love had first been given to another. 

San San’s offense was all the greater that her vir- 
gin love had gone to a hated foreigner, an American. 

But wondrous beauty has swayed the destiny of 
nations. The Emperor found himself content to for- 
give the past unwitting sins of San San against his 
royal person, if he might but possess her for the 
future. 

“Your sins shall be forgiven. Your baby shall 
grow up in luxury in a royal asylum. And you shall 
be our favorite love,” he told her caressingly. 

“No, no,” cried little San San, clasping her baby 
to her breast. “Death would I welcome more.” 

It had pleased the Emperor to devise what he 
deemed a fitting death for the favored ones who re- 
fused the questionable honors of his court. 

“You are free to go—by the Lane of the Flashing 
Spears,” he would say, smiling craftily and point- 
ing to a path leading through a profusion of high rare 
flowers to a gate that opened to the outside world . . . 

But no girl reached the gate, for hidden in the 
flowers were soldiers with flashing spears who leaped 
upon the hapless ones and stopped forever the beating 
of their hearts beneath the Emperor’s eye. 
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“The child?” the Emperor asked, scowling as the Chinese girl walked timidly 


toward the throne. 


“My own,” she answered softly, holding up the little Toy 
for him to behold. 
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So it was with San San, who might have been the 
favorite of the empire. Bravely she met her death. But 
her baby with the half almond eyes was saved, so that it 
might grow up as an object of scorn, and a buffoon for 
the amusement of the court ladies, and as a living warn- 
ing that between the East and the West there must be 
no twain. 

And so the years passed. The baby Toy grew into a 
slender, graceful girl as her mother had been. Her half 
almond eyes held not alone the mysterious softness of 
her Chinese ancestors, but also the eager spirit of her 
American father. : 

It was perhaps that same spirit which made it possible 
for Toy to live at all. For, though she was well cared 
for and educated, at the old Emperor’s command, every 
sort of taunting, heartless slight and insult had been 
heaped upon her from her babyhood. 

Instead of taking shame at her American blood, how- 
ever, Toy was proud of it. When, in order to force 
greater humiliation upon her, the women decided they 
would make her wear the clothes of the women of her 
father’s race, she welcomed the opportunity to accustom 


herself to them, and applied herself with diligence 
to the learning of the American language. A plan 
for her future formulated itself in 
her mind. She . > would escape one 















day, and fly to her father’s people. 


J 


When Toy reached the recruiting 
station, she was nearly panic- 
stricken when she discovered that 
Phillip Halbert was in charge. 
She turned to leave, but he 
reached her before she gained 
the door. 


The old Emperor died. A revolution arose against the . 
boy ruler. Reverses came to the imperial forces. The 
boy Emperor and the Dowager Empress were compelled to 
flee. In the confusion that followed, Toy escaped, carry- 
ing with her the portrait of her mother, which had wrought 
so much unhappiness in both of their lives, and her 
mother’s clothes, which the nurses had given her. 

Some weeks later, through the help of the American 
minister, Toy was on her way to America by way of 
Manila. She bore in her pocket a letter to the Consul 
General in the Philippines. Although her heart sang be- 
cause she was free, a new hurt had come to mar her 
perfect happiness. On the boat she had overheard some 
one refer to her slightingly as “that Chinese girl.” Be- 
fore, her mother’s people had scoffed at her for possessing 


American blood. Were the people of her father to 
despise her too? It was the first bitter moment of her 
life. 


Toy studied the manners of the American family in 
whose care she was traveling. She determined to remain 
at Manila, watching the American women, until she was 
sure that she could act as they did. Then she would go 
on to America, alone. 

When Toy arrived at the hotel in Manila she gave her 
name as Mary Smith. It was taken without question, 
and Toy, the outcast of the Chinese Emperor’s palace, 
was entered upon her new life. 

Among the American officers at the Hotel, Phillip Halbert 
was the favorite of all. He was young and handsome 
and cheerful. Toy, watching him, thought he was 


“the most beautiful person she had ever seen. He 


became her god, and she 
sat happily for hours 
looking at him. One 
day he spoke to her 
about some insignifi- 
cant thing regarding 
the hotel. Toy ran 
to her room, her 
heart in a tumult 
What had she done 
to deserve such 
notice, she, only a 
half-caste Chinese 
girl with no one in the 
world to care for her? 
She wished to flee to 
some place where she 
could never see the 
young soldier again, 
and where her dream 
would not be broken. 

The American army 
was engaged in war with 
the Philippine insurrec- 
tos. Nurses were needed. 
Toy determined to en- 
list. So the next morn- 
ing she slipped out of 
the hotel by a quiet way 
so that she would not 
meet Lieutenant Hal- 
bert. 

When Toy reached 
the recruiting station, 
she was nearly panic 
stricken when she dis- 
covered with Phillip 
Halbert was in charge. 
She turned to leave, but 
he reached her before 

she gained the door. He 
(Continued on page tog) 
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ucational Films 


A department of service in the application of the 
motion picture to one of its greatest fields of usefulness 


OW the motion picture aids in converting for- 
eigners into real American patriots is one more of 
the interesting testimonials of the educational 
film. M. R. Gabbert, industrial secretary of the 

South Chicago Y. M. C. A., declares that the instructive 
movie is an indispensable portion of their “Americanizing 
school.” 

South Chicago, a great steel and iron center, has its 
workers drawn from all countries of Europe. 

“Many of these foreigners,” says Mr. Gabbert, “have 
learned to speak English, and have taken out their citizen- 
ship papers, but a very large number of them do not speak 
English at all and others but poorly. Thus, efforts through 
the written medium to make them understand the prin- 
ciples of American citizenship suffer great handicaps. _ Of 
paramount importance, therefore, in this work of ours, is 
the motion picture; it makes understandable to the eager 
though bewildered 
foreigner, a great 
deal, in fact and 
spirit, that the 
written word 
would require a 
far longer period 
to teach. 

“The story of 
our national life 
can be told much 
more __ effectively, 
we have come to 
learn, by the 
screen than in any 
other way — par- 
ticularly where the 
matter of language 
must be _ con- 
sidered. Lectures 
on ‘The Traditions 
of America,’ with 
suitable motion 
picture accompani- 
ment, were given 
during the first 
half of 1918 with 
great success. 
Conducted in the 
public parks, these 
lectures included 
such subjects as ‘The Settlement of America,’ ‘Independ- 
ence,’ ‘World Recognition,’ and ‘American Achievements.’ 

“At all times we endeavor to pick such motion pictures 
as will inspire within the earnest foreigners a sincere ap- 
preciation for all that their new country stands and fights 
——for all that it offers them.” 


grant,” a United States Government picture 


Some interesting facts regarding the expanding applica- 
tion of the educational film are gleaned from a recent report 
of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
Cranston Brenton, chairman of the Board, cites the follow- 
ing list of libraries giving the handclasp of fellowship to 
visual instruction, having come to realize the collaborative 
power of the film: 

The Bureau of Libraries of the Department of Educa- 
tion, New York City; the Library of Philadelphia, the 





Americans of German birth saluting the flag of their adopted land. From “The Immi- 


such a one as the Y. M. C. A. Americanization 
school uses to awaken newcomers to their responsibilities as American citizens. 


Cleveland Public Library, William H. Brett, librarian; the 
Library of the University of Michigan; the Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Northfield, Minn.; the Public Library of St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
the Library Museum, Newark, N. J., and many of the state 
libraries. 

The great possibilities in such co-operation between the 
library and the educational movie auditorium, are seen 
in the one-reel Paramount-Bray Pictograph, “The Treas- 
ures of a Great City,” wherein is shown a priceless collec- 
tion of relics, treasured in the New York Public Library, 
ranging from a pamphlet showing the inscription of certain 
public works by Nebuchadnezzar some 600 years B. C., a 
copy of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, the Siamese Book of 
Omens, an early example of wood-block printing, and the 
Bay Psalm book, the first book printed in English in the 
United States, and valued at $10,000 

Everyone, by 
this time, is aware 
of the wonderful 
enthusiasm with 
which Uncle Sam 
has _ indicated his 
belief in the in- 
structive motion 
picture. Further 
evidence of this 
endorsement of 
the motion picture 
is seen in the work 
of the Bureau of 
Commercial Eco- 
nomics, at Wash- 
ington. As defined 
by Frances Hol- 
ley, director, this 
institution is “an 
association of the 
governments, in- 


stitutions, manu- 
facturers, pro- 
ducers, transpor- 


tation lines and 
individuals of the 
United States and 
foreign countries 
to engage in dis- 
seminating geo- 
graphical, commercial, industrial, vocational welfare and 
public health information by the graphic method of motog- 
graphy, showing how things in common use are made or 
produced and under what conditions.” 

The bureau displays its reels and slides in universities, 
colleges, technical and agricultural schools, public libraries, 
state armories, high schools, community institutes, public 
institutions, state granges, settlement houses, missions, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial clubs, 
rotary clubs, educational, scientific and trade conventions, 
welfare organizations of corporations, fraternal institu- 
tions; also with powerful projectors, operated from auto 
trucks, in parks, playgrounds, rural communities and other 
centers for the general public. 

They are available, however, only when admittance to 
the public is free. The bureau maintains a lecture service 
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for large organizations, such as chambers of commerce, 


universities and similar institutions. 

In addition to the film and lecture service, the bureau 
sends out mica slides of announcements. 

The bureau is international for the reason 


vlagazine 


If films from other sources, such as advertising films, 
films of advertising associations or films which have been 
rejected by the bureau, except literary and similar films 
rented from the commercial exchanges, are shown in con- 

junction with the films of the 





that to be nationally part of any government 





bureau, the bureau_ reserves 





would preclude the possibility of carrying on 
its work in foreign lands or of displaying for- 


Ask This Department 


the right to discontinue service. 
Owing to the great expense in 


eign films locally. It is, however, affiliated 1. For information concerning motion the production of film, the bureau 
- . © ° : Fy rs pictures for all places other than thea- . ? . 

with the leading educational institutions of ters. must be informed as to the projec- 
oe » fartiteatt P > ‘ 1p. 2. To find for you the films suited to the j ; it ic 

the world, thus facilitating a general move jnaedeged. obatncange pecay Net tion apparatus employed, as it is 


ment in universal public instruction. 


tion or organization. 


obviously necessary to protect 


This bureau circulates the films of the 3- bay goa film equipment against injury by 
United States Government, of the Dominions » ‘oo auamaas Ge Detalles alee. projecting it upon improvised 


of the British Empire, Republics of France 
and Argentina and of the lesser nations, in 
many parts of the world, but invariably ‘to 
audiences admitted free. 

Any organization which desires to use the 
films of the bureau, through the medium of 


club. 











(Send stamped envelope). 


How to secure a motion picture ma- 
chine free for your school, church, or 


Address: Educational Depart- 
ment, Photoplay Magazine, 


mechanism. 


How one more minister em- 
ployed the motion picture in 
arousing greater interest in the 


Chicago church is seen in the report of the 














the co-operating universities, may have the 





Rev. Thomas W. H. Marshall, 





privilege under the following stipulations: 

1. Payment of transportation charges from and to the 
distributing center. 

2. The films shall be used on standard motion picture 
projectors, handled by competent operators. 

3. A report of films used and attendance shall be mailed 
after each performance to the distributing center. 

4. Films shall be returned immediately after use. 

No fee whatsoever is charged or accepted for the use of 
the films of the bureau. 

No admission fees to the public are permitted to be 
charged, nor are collections permissible. 
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pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 

church at Weberville, Mich. 
“In the fall of 1917 I first came to Weberville,” he says, 
‘noting, to my astonishment, that there was no motion 
picture house in the village. We installed a good, second- 


hand projection outfit in the church auditorium.” 

Each Wednesday evening in the church are shown two 
reels of educational films and one of good comedy. On 
Sunday evenings—during the warmer months—the regular 
services are colored by a one-reel presentation following 
These films usually have a 


the services themselves. 
religious flavor. 
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Stars of the Screen 


Nativity of Tully Mar- 
shall, Born April 13th, 
Nevada City, Calif. 


R. MARSHALL is 

both fortunate and 
unfortunate in this life; 
fortunate inasmuch as he 
has the benific influence 
of the moon to the ever 
bountiful Jupiter, with 
that planet the highest 
one in the firmament at 
the hour of his birth; 
unfortunate because he will always have enough to live on 
whether he works for it or not. He may not have much at 
times, but he will always have enough. 

Mr. Marshall has the strange and most unexpected Uranus 
in the house of theatres, and the house of pleasure, which in- 
dicates that he will have to interpret very strange characters 
in and around those places. The Courageous Mars is very 
close to the planet that represents Mr. Marshall, which gives 
him the courage of a seven-year soldier. His mind is quick, with 
a good memory, he is kind-hearted, charitable, and you might not 
believe it from the parts he plays, but Tully believes in the 
Golden Rule, and believes in keeping it to the end. His worst 
luck for many years has passed, and in ten years there will be 
a foundation laid for a large fortune, which will either come 
from his father or his sister. 











and 
Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 


Nativity of Muriel Os- 
triche, Born March 
24th 


HIS native came to 
this world to be a 
mother of a very high 
order. I have _ never 
seen such a strong ten- 
dency in any nativity to 
be always mothering 
somebody, but strange 
as it may seem, she 
should not have the care 
of children; she would be too good to them and they in return 
would become unruly under her guidance. In the drama, she 
will do well in parts where she has to suffer from her children’s 
cruelty and neglect, from the loss of fortune and from the in- 
justice of her parents who may drive her away form home. 
She is musical, poetical, mystically inclined and very quick- 
witted. This nativity does not indicate much money earned 
or even saved from the earnings, but it does point out a number 
of legacies left her from father, mother and husband, or some 
ene who holds a public position. Marriage should be very 
pleasant. The husband will have much worldly goods and will 
be a leader. In 1918 and 19109 she will have several offers of 
marriage, two from men of over fifty, which are good matches. 
but the real man whom she will marry for love will be about 
her own age. 














Seventy -Two Reels of Hard Luck 


Or, the persistent pursuit of Herbert Brenon by a Celluloid Jinx 








William Fox, afflicted 

with money-pains, quar- 

reled with Brenon, de- 

nying him public credit 

for “A Daughter of the 
Gods.” 


HE un- 
luckiest 
creature in 
the world, 
as everybody 
knows, is the 
Crown Prince of 
Germany, because 
he has the Kaiser 
for a father. And 
logically enough, 
the next most un- 


lucky creature in the world is the 
Kaiser, because he has the Crown 


Prince for a son. 


These, of course, are cataclysms 
of misfortune which the average 
person need not fear experiencing. 

Passing from these monstrosities, 

I have of late been contemplating While finishing 
an ill-luck which has pursued a_ [Florence Reed's 







































By Randolph Bartlett 


The man I reter to is Herbert Brenon, moving-picture director ex- 
traordinary, erstwhile one of picturedom’s most discussed individuals, 
and today—out of pictures, somewhere in the British Army ‘ 
Four or five years ago Brenon’s work at Universal 
attracted the attention of William Fox. Brenon 
had just completed ‘“‘Neptune’s Daughter,” first 
and finest of the Kellermann marine operas. Fox 

had just developed the serio-comic vampire, 

Theda Bara. He decided to engage the most 





ps 


s brilliant available director for his greatest 
> prospective favorite. Brenon went to work, 
— and soon Bara had completed about the 


+ only plays in which she has ever enacted 
a human being. “The Clemenceau 
Case,” “The Kreutzer Sonata,” and 
“Sin”—adapted from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna’’—were chief of these. 
= Brenon had made good. Fox 
S. could get almost maudlin talking 
- about him. So, of course, Her- 
o 

o bert could have almost any- 

> thing he wanted. 
& And Herbert wanted to 
= outdo ““Neptune’s Daugh- 
Sm ter.’ The sea had al- 

a 

“= «Ways lured him, and 
%, this time it lured him 
3, to something like de- 
& struction. Nobody 
= censored his 
@ —ifinances, and he 
% 


Inspired by his 

success with “ War 

Brides,” Brenon 

made “The Eternal 

Sin,” from the classic 

“Lucretia Borgia” — 
a failure. 


set sail for 
me Jamaica 
a ° 
with an ar- 
= 
=, mada of 
* . 
oO 
> 








people 
“The Eternal Sin,” 
Brenon staged a 
vaudeville panto- 
mime, and éollapsed 
under the strain. 


\ friend of mine 
\ like an ogre 
through 
several 
years — 


di a Involved affairs 
luc SO of the special 
profound that company crip- 
I believe it en- pled his work 
titles him to 2 
the distinction (@.” Then 
of the most un- appendicitis 
lucky human. seized him in 


. . the suidst of 
b eing int he “The Passing 
world, the term of the Third 
“human being” be- Floor Back,” 


ing employed to featuring 

















Mesa Forbes-Robert- 
Herbert B bh no show I am no longer pan ae at 
in <— paren Feld ponigel ene pone 7 veer speaking of such right). Then Brenon went to England and produced a se 
luck finally drove him into the great war, entities as those patriotic film for the British government—only to have 


where he could hit back. named in paragraph one. the entire negative destroyed by fire. 
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and supplies, and the authority to go as far as he liked. 
The denouement is public property. It has been told in 
these pages how Fox became afflicted with money-pains, 
and Brenon won a temporary victory only to lose all 
public credit for a year’s work when Fox took his name 
off the advertising of “A Daughter of the Gods.” 

Came then the Brenon-Selznick alliance. ‘“‘War Bridés,” 
with Nazimova, was the first fruit, and, with it going strong 
during the momentary triumph of skim-milk pacifism, 
Brenon was again in high favor, and decided to give the 
world the most tremendous cinema thrill it had ever ex- 
perienced. Accordingly he dug up Victor Hugo’s book of 
horrors, “Lucretia Borgia,” and “The Eternal Sin,” with 
Florence Reed, was the result. It was a terrible failure. 

Not content with the misfortunes that can follow a 
picture director when they are going strong, Brenon de- 
cided to add unto them those of a vaudeville producer. 
Nothing short of a dance pantomime in seven or eight 
scenes, with original music and a high-priced star, would 
suit him. When the final scenes of ‘‘The Eternal Sin” were 
awaiting his attention at Hudson Heights, Herbert was 
appearing personally in the out-of-town tryouts of his act, 
playing the role of Harlequin because he could get no 
mime whose work satisfied him. 

Then the heavens opened and the deluge came. A 
not-too-robust body, fed too much on its own fire, broke 
under the strain, and Brenon nearly died of typhoid 
pneumonia. 

With the advance of America toward war, “War Brides” 
soon had to be withdrawn, and “The Eternal Sin” would 
better have been. 

Recovering, Brenon had to take orders from the men 
who furnished the money. For them, he produced “The 
Lone Wolf,” one of the best melodramas of its kind, but 
a. piece in which—foolishly enough—he took not the 
slightest pride. 

The success of “The Lone Wolf” restored managerial 
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confidence in Herbert Brenon, and enabled him to pro- 
duce his masterpiece, an epic based on the Russian revolu- 
tion, entitled “The Fall of the Romanoffs.” Then what 
happened? Simply through sheer bad business manage- 
ment—and Brenon is indeed a poor business man—the 
affairs of the special company organized to produce this 
picture became so involved that the production has hardly 
yet found the screen. Meanwhile, the Russian squirrel 
cage has revolved so many times that the story has lost 
its value. 

Then came another sop to the demand for melodrama, 
“Empty Pockets,” which lacks, almost entirely, the Brenon 
stamp. 

Another masterpiece promised itself in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” with Sir Johnstone Forbes- 
Robertson. In the middle of it, Brenon went to the hos- 
pital with appendicitis. He finished it without any of his 
characteristic vigor. 

With finances becoming more and more complicated at 
every turn, Brenon assayed one more melodrama, “False 
Faces.” He was half way through it when the storm 
broke. Creditors closed in on every side, and he had 
to shut up shop. Thirty thousand dollars worth of film 
was junked. 

When everything appeared at its blackest a rainbow 
burned for Brenon in the Eastern sky. The British gov- 
ernment had sent for him to produce a great patriotic pic- 
ture for English consumption! He toiled like Hercules 
for three months, and completed a mammoth negative. 
Then, one morning, the newspapers carried a two-line 
cable: Brenon’s negative, a work of great pride and skill, 
stored with some other military properties, had been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. 

He is a soldier, now. 

Personally, I think he’ll kill that hoodoo with a sword. 
But when he comes back he will probably accept sage 
advice in business matters. 





Making Rain While the Sun Shines 











[YoTION picture cleverness 
can build Babylons, induce 
roosters to crow during their 
hours of sleep, show us the be- 
loved Sammies in action three 
thousand rriles away, and now 
further demonstrates its peculiar 
potentiality by defying Mister 
Pluvius to lachrymate more 
realistically than a shower at- 
tachment out of the property 
rooms. Here is shown the gentle 
rain falling as from heaven upon 
the place beneath in the Famous 
Players New York studio. An 
animated subtitle is being made. 
Ray Mammes is uncorking the 
clouds. while Ralph Hammeras 
(at right) is there with the thun- 
der (if he’s an orthodox di- 
rector). Note that the camera- 
man’s hat protects the lens from 
the sun’s glare, thus attesting to 
the wondrous ability of man to 
make rain while the sun shines. 
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A Specialist in a Fine Art 
















Then he wrote a series of articles concerning the indus- 
Watterson R. trial and educational possibilities of the film, and through 
Rothacker, ad - comments on these articles he determined to enter the field 
Chicago man himself. 
who develops During 1910 and tro11 he did considerable picture 


d missionary work, appearing before various advertising 
an prints : i ed. 2. ¢ rs 
and commercial associations through the country, desir- 
more film than ing to interest them in motion picture advertising. He 
anyone else also wrote ,another series of articles on this subject which 
in America appeared in the Scientific American, Printer’s Ink, the 
London Bioscope, and certain European advertising and 
en ee selling journals. Such an impression did he make that his 
Waddy” Rothacker di- new evangelism was translated into every language of West- 
rected and produced the E ’ 
first picture of Mr. and © Lurope. ; ; 
Mrs. Vernon Castle—a single-reeler, And, what were his results at home? 
— aed ee Be- There is the Dupont Powder Company, for which he 
} allele F scene oF nis Saucago made a picture showing ‘Farming with Dynamite,” teach- 
actory and studio, through which, . h ba pein a ab dagger gn : 
among other items, passes every foot ing the farmer how to break up hard-pan soil with high 
of Charlie Chaplin negative and explosive; Armour and Company, for whom he made a 
positive. picture showing the manufacture of oleomargarine; Wil- 
son and Company, for whom he made a seven-reel picture 
showing the packing industry; the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, and the C. B. & Q., for whom he made 
industrial pictures; the American Cyanamid Company, for 
whom he made a two-reel subject entitled ““The Fixation 
| of Atmospheric Nitrogen,” which visualized the transfor- 
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LL our captains of industry that 
you find in novels, and plays, 
and motion pictures are grizzled 
old fellows, or stern, lean, lion- 

faced men in the prime of life; fellows who 
possess the piercing eye, beat their desks 
and walk up and down like tigers in a cage. 

But not all our captains of industry, and 
art, in real life. 

For instance, if you should see a certain 
handsome young chap at a table in the 
Claridge, New York, chatting with a group 
of men, don’t think he’s a new Vernon 
Castle signing a dancing contract, though s 
he may look the part. | 

Because if it’s the particular chap we 
mean, a dancing contract would be about 
the farthest thing from his mind, and the | 
Claridge a place of business that he visits 
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only perforce of business circumstances. 

He is Watterson R. Rothacker of Chi- 
cago, “Waddy,” his friends call him, the 
first man in America to use film for 
industrial purposes—one who went around 
the country like a new incarnation of John 
the Baptist, preaching a new faith. His 
followers include some of the greatest con- 
cerns in America. His own business, a 
huge institution filling a block, is one of 
the most unique and humming film plants 
in the world. 

Rothacker first became interested in the 
film business when he was manager of a_ | 
theatrical trade journal known as The Bill- | 
board. In his work he covered and re- 
ported such important meetings as the 
formation of the Motion Picture Patents 


Company, the Sales Company, and so on a 
pany; ate : Mr. Rothacker knows his business from laboratory to executive office. 
He is here shown examining one of the great “drums” of drying film. 
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mation of water power into food crops; Sears, Roebuck picture of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle—a single-reeler 
and Company, for whom he made a fourteen-reeler; the sent over the Orpheum Circuit. 


Western Electric Company, and many others. Rothacker was vice-president of the first Motion Picture 
His argument for the screen as an advertising medium Board of Trade, and is now membership chairman of the 
has become a classic. He says: National Association of the Motion Picture Industry, 


“The best advertisement in the world will never be Chairman of the Studio Committee of the Society of 
written because moving pictures are the superlative adver- Motion Picture Engineers, member of the National Cinema 
tising medium and exceed the limitations of any pen.” Commission and member of the War Co-Operation Com- 

Watterson Rothacker today prints and develops more mittee. He was also a member of the Advisory Board, 
film than any other man in America. There’s news, isn’t Bureau of Motion Pictures of the American Red Cross, and 
it—you have thought of California and New York as the a member of the National Cinema Commission, which fur- 
only places where the ribbons of silvered celluloid become _nished moving picture subjects for the boys overseas. 
scrolls of life! ‘ “T built my laboratory in Chicago,” says Rothacker, 

Among the pictures entirely developed and printed in ‘‘because it is my firm belief that Chicago will eventually 
his Chicago establishment are the comedies of Charlie be the place where all film manufacturing will be done, 
Chaplin. He personally directed and produced the first situated as it is, so centrally.” 
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Carduelis Canaria Co-Stars with Fairbanks 


Miss CANARIA is the daughter of one of the most famous singers and came to this country from her home in Madeira 
when very young. She has lived with Francis Marion, the scenario writer, for several years and they are intimate friends. 
So it was natural that she should turn her talents to motion pictures, and it was through the assistance of her friend that her 
chance came in motion pictures. That’s the way some of our press agents might announce this bird’s advent into pictures, but 
we must be more truthful. The lady named in the headline (that’s the name scientists give her) is just a little yellow canary. 
But she has quite a bit to do in Fairbanks’ new picture, “He Comes Up Smiling.” Miss Marion’s hobby is canaries, and she 
had trained this one to do a number of cute tricks including playing dead in the palm of her hand, and climbing a miniature 
ladder. Above, reading from right to left: Director Allan Dwan, Miss Canaria, Frances Marion, and Douglas Fairbanks. 
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“You Win!” 








The interesting result of.a queer bet made 
over the teacups in a Fifth avenue mansion 


By Dorothy Allison 


ETTING is a comprehensive pastime and in- 
cludes all sorts and conditions of bets. There 
is the horse-racing bet that preachers use as 
an awful warning in their best brimstone ser- 

mons. There is the election bet that often ends with 

a respectable and rotund citizen pushing a peanut 

down Main Street with his nose. There are bridge, 

poker and pool bets, each with special dangers of 
their own. Most of these are highly reprehensible 
and should be discouraged. 

This is the story of a bet that was worth winning. 

The “set,” as the scenario writer would say, is an 
“at home” in a Fifth Avenue mansion. The heroine is 
Irene Blackwell, a very charming and gracious member 
of one of the oldest Knickerbocker families, a family so 
old, in fact, that it once owned Blackwell’s Island on the 
Royal Grant which is still under litigation. 

Now even the oldest families cannot discuss their for- 
bears all the time, so in the course of this social event, the 
conversation turned to the moving pictures. A discussion 
arose as to what chance an outsider with no experience 
or influence would have in getting on the screen. 

‘“‘The film business is like any other business,” said Irene 
Blackwell. “I think that anyone who can do good work on 
the screen can get there.” 

“Suppose you try,” suggested a friend, teasingly, “at 
least you should have the courage of your convictions.” 

“T have,” said Miss Blackwell, out of a sudden resolu- 
tion. “And I will. To prove it, I'll go over to a studio 
and start work tomorrow.” 

“TJ like your nerve for proposing it, Irene,” said one. 
“But I’d be willing to bet a thousand dollars that you 











“If I were a vampire I’d be a real one,” says Irene Blackwell. 
. . » “The work of so many screen sirens is so obvious.” 














Miss Blackwell, in 
her first Goldwyn 
part, personified the 
Red Cross. 


never could get into a picture without some pull.” 

“Taken!” said Miss Blackwell. 

‘“T didn’t know a film studio from a boiler factory,” she 
told me. ‘Most people at least have a friend of a friend 
whose brother once played with Mary Pickford. I couldn’t 
boast of the most remote connection with the screen. I 
wasn’t even an amateur, I was an out and out outsider. 

“Nevertheless, I wanted to make good my resolution for 
lots of reasons aside from the thousand dollars. So I 
started. Once, while motoring through Fort Lee, we had 
passed the World studio and I set out on the ferry to 
find it again. After some argument with a stern door- 
man I found myself at last within the doors. 

“The director shook hands politely enough but with 
the most impersonal manner I have ever seen in my 
life. There was (for me) an awful silence and then 
he said, ‘Have you got a sport suit and an Alpine hat 
and heavy shoes?’ 

“ “Ves, yes, yes,’ I stammered, although the nearest 
thing I had to a sport suit was a garden frock. 

“<Put them on and report here in the morning at 
nine,’ he ordered. ‘We need some one for a hunting 
party in the Alps.’ 

“He hadn’t said one word about experience! 

“At last I was really in, and keeping in and going 
on depended entirely on my own efforts. I was extra 
girl for a while; then I began taking larger parts. 
I was with Emmy Wehlen in a Metro play and Mae 
Marsh with Goldwyn. And then I went into regular 
work. with Fox where I am now.” 

“What became of the bet?” I reminded her. 

“In the excitement of the work, I forgot all about 
it,” she told me. “But my friend remembered and in- 
sisted on paying it. It seemed shabby to take the 
money when I had just the work I wanted besides, 
but we finally compromised on Liberty Bonds.” 
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“I came flopping out straight into the mits of a policeman. 
. . » He didn’t waste any words.” 


"Y remember the village cut-up who used to sell 
taffy candy at the country fairs when we were all 
kids? 

He always wore a white duck suit; the eclat and 
distinction with which he tossed the long hunks of taffy 
candy over the hook almost paralyzed us with admira- 
tion. Every once in a while he would pretend to make a 
mighty swipe at somebody in the crowd; then catch the 
gob just in time and swing it grandly over the 


Looking Back 


Ben Turpin, a comedian of 
career and declares it’s good 


By Harry C. Carr 


words, Ben was cock-eyed. As a taffy comedian this was 
worth a king’s ransom. The crowd never could tell what 
he was looking at; therefore his pretended side swipes with 
the candy acquired a dramatic thrill not given to other 
candy comedians. 

One day Ben got too dramatic altogether. There was 
a fat man standing in the crowd and Ben natu- 





candy hook. 
Many inexperienced persons with low grubby 


souls desired to be brakemen when they grew up, Sf 


but the more artistic and refined of us were de- 
termined to be cut-ups with taffy at country 
fairs. 

That’s where Ben Turpin got his start. 

Ben is now a famous comedian and acts in the 
Mack Sennett comedies where he dodges pies 
and gets his teeth knocked out and makes every- 
body laugh; but he insists that his most subtle 
art was seen in the days when he was heaving 
taffy off the hook in Cincinnati. 

You see, Ben had somewhat of an advantage 
over the other taffy yankers 
on account of his eyes. One 
of Ben’s starry orbs stared 





Ben is the best-hearted 
soul in the world and 
wouldn’t think of tak- 





ing candy from the fixedly northeast by east 
baby — if this wasn’t While his other orb gazed ee 
a scene from aSennett north-nor west. In _ other 


comedy. 


























body 





“They got me up on a 
rope over a can- 
yon — 


rally picked him out for a merry quip. 

As Ben gave the taffy a whirl, the fat man 
didn’t know which eye Ben was really aiming 
with. Consequently he dodged the wrong way 
and a big hunk of red hot taffy candy wrapped 
itself in a loving embrace around his blubber-like 
neck. He turned out to be the mayor or chief of 
police or something; so the taffy candy jester 
found it convenient to abandon his art and seek 
new pastures—before the mayor’s neck got well. 

At that time, G. M. Anderson was just starting 
up in Chicago as a picture magnate and he gave 
Ben a job. At least he described it as a job. 
Ben doesn’t know what it was. 





| “Them was the good old days,” so Ben often 
' t | sighs. 
“a Every morning when he came to work, his first 


duty as leading man and chief comedian of the 
organization was to sweep out the boss’ office. 
After that, he got together the properties to be 


and some- USed that day and they started out on location. 
let go the In those days the studio was in a back lot in 
rope.” Chicago. They didn’t have any interiors. When 


they simply had to have some scenery that they couldn’t 
find outdoors, they painted a piece of canvas and hung 
it on the back fence. Then the play acted in front 
of it. The trouble was the sun cast shadows on it 
unless the sun was just right. As they didn’t 
like to have the shadow of a comedian envelop- 
ing a whole mountain side they had to wait for 
the sun to be right. 

Ben says that while they were waiting for the 
sun, he used to work in the shipping room with 
a hammer and nails boxing up film for shipment. 

Oh, them was happy days! 

Once he was thrown out of a window on to a 
sawdust pile. At least that was the theory. The 
powerful and manly hero got too enthusiastic 
and tossed him clear over the sawdust pile. It 
was a regular home. 

Ben broke his hip. During the time of his 





“Every actor had to carry part of the scenery. . . . I carried 
chairs and screens and office furniture.” 
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ward with Ben 


rare vision, glances over his 
to be cock-eyed — sometimes 
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“You heard that gossip about Charlie having killed a man 


‘Decorations by Quin Hall 


in a picture, didn’t you? Well, I was the guy.” 


‘You can’t ridicule a policeman in Chicago,’ says he. And 


convalescence they let him work in the developing room 
turning one of the big drying drums which at that time 
worked by hand power. 

‘They didn’t use automobiles to go to locations then,” jj 
said Ben, recounting his adventures. ‘They sent us out in 
street cars. Every actor had to carry part of the scenery. 
Out of gallantry we let the ladies carry 
the tripods of the cameras while 
we carried chairs and screens 
and office furniture. Of 
course we had to go in all 
our make-up and we 
used to have some 
strange adventures. 

“They didn’t 
think much of pic- 
ture folks in those 
days. 

“T remember one .% 
time that we had 
to make a comedy 
in which I had to 
fall in a fountain. No- 
body would let us use 
a fountain so we went 
down to South Park Chi- 
cago and stole a location. 

“T had just gone in with a grand 
flop when somebody yelled ‘Cheese it!’ 
Everybody else took to their heels and beat it with Ben is now a famous com- 
their cameras over their shoulders; but here I was _ and acts in the Mack 
= 2 : ? ee ; nnett comedies where he 
in the fountain. I came flopping out straight intO dodges pies and gets his 
the mits of a policeman. Believe me, he was a big teeth knocked out and 
red-faced Irish cop and he didn’t waste any words. plays de-teck-a-tiff for 

“T tried to tell him I was doing it for art’s sake, lovely ladies. : 
but all he said was ‘Come along.’ They took me to jail and 
I was there four hours shivering in my wet clothes before 
I could get a hold of anybody to bail me out. I didn’t have 
a cent so when they let me out I had to walk home about 
a million miles in my wet rags. 

“One time they needed a cop’s uniform and, being the 
regular goat, they sent me to borrow one. You couldn’t 
get police clothes at the costumers in those days. 

“Well, I walks into a Chicago police station and I 
give them a happy smile. ‘Good morning, gents,’ says 
I. ‘I want to know if one of you gents will be so kind 
as to lend me a police uniform.’ 

“That was as far as I got. One of the big police 
sergeants got up and grabbed me by the coat collar. 











































The fat man didn’t know which eye Ben was aiming with. 
He dodged the wrong way. 


with that I was bounced on my bean out on the sidewalk. 
“I was by now getting twenty-five dollars a week. I got 
to thinking that as I was the chief comedian and the ship- 
ping clerk and the property boy, the scenery shifter and 
janitor, not to mention being telephone girl and scenario 
writer, that I ought to have more money. I braced up my 
nerve and asked them for forty dollars a week. By gosh, 
I thought they were going to faint. They took it 
so hard that I laid off for a couple of weeks. 
I couldn’t bear to witness such grief. 
When I came back they said very sadly 
that they had decided to sign me 
up for a couple of years at thirty 
dollars per week. 
“T thought I had put a pretty 
slick one over. 
“Just about then Charlie 
Chaplin joined up with the 
oe. Essanay. He and I 
worked _ together. 


You heard that 
gossip about 
Charlie having 
killed a man in a 
picture, didn’t 
you? Huh? Well, 
that was me. I 
was the guy he 
killed. Some 
bump, believe me. 

“Well, they de- 
cided to send 
Charlie to 

(Continued on 


page 104) 
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A Wartime Tip on Fashions 
‘pte! many suits of clothes must the 


well-dressed man possess? “ Nuin- 


bers,” says Levy, “are not important. 


Good-breeding and gentility in fashion- | 


tailors. 


ing the clothes, and the care of the 













































clothes themselves are far more impor- 
tant than variety, or that other humbug 


of the man who wants to run you into 
a big tailoring bill, ‘the proper suit 
for each occasion.’ Remember that in 


these war times!” : . 
clothes situation. 











about, for making clothes for both dramatic professions is 
The change has come in the last two years. 


the screen? 


of the business. 


in Los Angeles. 


newly-rich, 


Tl. 


turned from London, and 
my life-long friend Oliver 
Morosco was about to 
climb out of his position 
as a small stock theatre 
manager. He was 
just putting his 
foot on the first 
round of the 
ladder that 
has lifted 








I may say, here, that the beginning 
i of my interest in things theatrical 
EN dates back nineteen years. At 

3 A that time I had just re- 


The World’s 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sam Levy, of Los Angeles, came of a line of merchant 
But his father ruined him for the tailoring business by sending him 
to college, and afterward, to Europe. What youth could wield a goose with 
the same artless enthusiasm after a degree, Piccadilly and Montmartre? But 
as Sam began to languish, the motion picture business began to rise. So he 
went to work on the oddly-clad heroes of the period, and, single-handed, 
worked a revolution in male dressing. He found the screen an Eden Musee, 

and made it an abode of gentlemen. 


— The stage was the criterion of fashion. 
The screen is the criterion of fashion. 
At least, this is absolutely true as far as the men are concerned. 


my business. 





LTHOUGH I am not and never have been a newspaper-man, 
I can see a news-item of general public interest in the male 


I know what I am talking 


In the early days, to be a “motion picture actor” 
meant that a man looked like a freak, whether he was a-freak or not. Where the first screen men 
got their idea of apparel only the imp of perversity knows, but who can forget the wave of 
exaggerated sport shirts, heavy velvet collars, effeminate cuffs, frantic 
waistcoats, lunatic ties, rainbow shoes and impossible hats that 
greeted the eye when a collection of “gentlemen” passed across 
Many a well-bred actor, going from the footlights 
to the Klieges, considered that these monstrosities were part 


Opportunity and a particular situation are always a deter- 
mining factor in any man’s work; and as an influence in male 
screen attire opportunity and situation certainly favored me: 
I am in Los Angeles, and most of the pictures have been made 
Obviously a man in a hurry for an outfit 
couldn’t go to London or New York to get it, and I first began 
to take a real interest in motion pictures themselves when I saw 
the screen’s pitiful sartorial state, and realized that—after a battle 
which would mean the inevitable loss of some friends and some busi- 
ness—I might be instrumental to some degree at least in making screen 
actors look like gentlemen and not like the burlesque idea of the 


The small figures on 
these pages are 
among those leading 
actors whose dress is 
the responsibility of 
Mr. Levy. Standing 
on Levy’s shoulder 
—Mr. Herbert Raw- 
linson; on blade of 
shears — Elliott Dex- 
ter; on opposite page, 
reading from left to 
right: Wallace Reid, 
William Desmond 
and Franklyn Far- 
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: It's no longer the Stage, but 
N e W f a S 1 O n-P | | [ e the Screen, according to the 
man who murdered Sport 
Shirts and Funny Coats 


By Sam G. Levy’ 


him to world-wide theatrical influence. Mr. Morosco had engaged a male star 
i whom he believed to have great possibilities—possibilities since fully demon- 
strated. But the man didn’t know how to dress. Mr. Morosco came to me, and 
we “doped out” not only a line of clothes for him, but attire for all of the 
Morosco men. That delightful association has continued, and I suppose that to 
it, directly or indirectly, I owe a business acquaintance with more than half the 
stage stars of today. I mention this merely to show my stepping-stone from stage 
interest to screen interest. 

Presently, some members of one of the first big picture producing companies in 
Los Angeles called on me and honored me with an extensive order. They specified, 
at a talkative length of about an hour and a half, the details they wanted in what 
they termed “society rags” for a “big society picture.” I refused their order. 
They were first astounded, then insulted. Then they asked me to explain. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “if your camera-man took a motion picture of me, I ie 
wouldn’t tell him how fast to turn his crank. Yet you presume to tell me 4 = 
what constitutes gentile attire. You are trying to costume a society picture ‘ 
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—and your result would look like a new set of skins for a menagerie.” 

So, my first motion picture conference only ended in a general peeve. 
; Their things were made, elsewhere, as they wished—and no doubt the 
; grocery-boy in Bogg’s Corners, seeing the result, whispered to him- 
t self: “Real gents, by gosh!” 

But, presently, I did encounter a company which was willing 
. to let me be its fabric architect and builder. And then it was my 
> turn to be astonished—my work was not a success! 
; I built these clothes along my most approved stage lines, as care- 
e fully as I knew how, and I say truthfully that my greatest disappoint- 
t ment and humiliation came when I saw the indifferent results on the screen. 
n That moment I realized that I must become a student of two things— 
v first, photography itself, in the fine changes of light and shadow; second, the 
¢ photographic values of materials, colors, and color combinations. I have 




























- | since extended that photographic study until it goes deeper than colors, 
n clear down into the yarns from which the cloth is made, and the value of 
e each to absorb or reflect light, to present perfect form—or lack of form. 
Without getting into dry science let me say this: the camera is a more *& 
” unerring analyst of woolens than the most practiced old merchant tailor / jm 
2g you ever saw. i 
is I learned, too, that my studies would be practically endless. After /~ 
of I had acquainted myself with some rudiments of photography, I began /< j 
“ to study ’scripts, and I have kept this ©% 
we up to the pres- 
of ent day. My 
- first request, 
ze, 
to s 
id, ’ —== = 
nd ’ 
ar- Who is the Best-Dressed Actor on the Screen? 


| Baga says that he might name any one of six 
men—and refuses to specify any or all of the six 

because of possible injustice to others. However — 
Harold Lockwood measures up to the standard 
Levy himself has laid down. Lockwood—not count- 





q ing innumerable character costumes and uniforms— 
keeps a wardrobe of twenty-seven up-to-the-minute 
suits of clothes, with boots, cravats, shirts, hats and 

. a dozen or so overcoats, to match. This $3500 outlay 

enables Lockwood to depict a gentleman from any- 





where, everywhere. 
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when I am asked to outline the male costumes for an 
elaborate modern feature, is for the story. I want to get 
acquainted not only with the characters to be portrayed, 
but to follow them as artistically as possible through all 
their falls and rises of fortune. Obviously I cannot put 
the London modes on the self-made graduate of a fresh- 
water college—nor will that graduate be the same, in ap- 
pearance, when he has been two years in New York. 

As to the types of clothes, it is necessary for each man 
to have a slight, perhaps almost imperceptible, alteration 
of the prevailing mode for his particular needs. ‘Correct 
winter modes for the middle-aged man, 1918,” is a pleasant 
fiction of the ready-made clothes advertisements. No two 
men are built alike, have the same features, nor the same 
manner. Standardization of clothes may get by very 
nicely in the street—but it won’t do for a twelve-foot man 
on an eighteen-foot screen, viewed in the aggregate by 
millions and millions of critical eyes. 

To have the reputation of ‘“‘a well-dressed actor” de- 
pends upon more than the size of one’s wardrobe. A 
“type” dresser is probably the best dresser of all, for he 
is one who, finding the best “line” in his clothes adheres 
to that line, which brings out all his good points and 
muffles any defects of face or figure, to a certain extent 
at least. Of course a motion-picture actor who has a 
reputation for correctness cannot maintain this on two 
or three slovenly-cared-for suits of clothes. He must have 
proper clothing for any occasion—and then he must lend 
his wardrobe continual care to keep it in perfect con- 
dition. 

In my continual repression of “freak” clothes I must 
still give individuality all the latitude I can possibly allow 
it. For instance—I make all of the things for a certain 
famous director-general. The only long trousers that this 
man has worn in three years belong to his evening attire! 
His only desire in his other suits is an extreme negligee— 
yet the coat and trousers that accompany his puttees must 
be of the finest material, in quiet, negative shades. 

Consider a great comedian whom you all know. This 
little fellow on the screen is so ridiculous in his grotesque 
and ill-fitting outfit that his monotype clothes are as dis- 
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tinctive as his fun-making. In private life his limited 
wardrobe is one of extreme simplicity, and always that of 
a gentleman who hates anything ostentatious in any way. 

Or a world-renowned director who has a passion for 
quiet grays: this celebrated gentleman considers negligees 
a quasi-artistic pose. He never wore puttees in his life, 
and were you to find him in his most strenuous working 
moment you would only behold—sartorially—a mature, 
well-dressed business man. 

To handle the star of the screen is in itself an art, be- 
cause an actor who is a real actor necessarily has a certain 
amount of temperament, and to work with him it is nec- 
essary to be indulgent a great many times. Nevertheless 
I have not found one who is not a loyal friend—and more, 
possessed of the right dressing instincts himself, once those 
instincts are turned into the proper channels. 

Two seasons since a big firm decided to take a promi- 
nent young “Coast Defender” East. He came to me, so 
anxious to have the proper attire that he had outlined the 
designs himself, in advance. He felt very much hurt 
when I told him that however his fall styles might “go” 
in small-town personal appearances, he could hardly hope 
to displace John Drew as a Brummel in New York. But 
he learned—that boy; and today my admonitions are not 
needed to keep him correct as any gentleman who ever 
walked down Piccadilly. 

The whole motion picture business has evolved, in cos- 
tuming, as it has evolved in everything else. We are 
entering the age of screen gentlemen. 

I think it is profoundly important that men dress cor- 
rectly on the screen, because the screen must be, more 
and more, the world’s one great arbiter of fashion. The 
stage does not reach one per cent of the people who see 
motion pictures. The motion picture will logically become 
the supreme fashion plate. 

This is a most interesting age for a tailor to live in— 
if he has artistic instincts and an imagination. We are 
probably on the verge of some profound changes in attire; 
just what, I have no idea. The influence of military 
affairs on dress has not yet begun, as far as it affects the 
civilian, but it will undoubtedly be great. 


“Work or Fright?” 


te lines before the various film studios made up of men looking for work 
have always been long enough to cause comment. 

before the World Film Studios in Fort Lee, N. J., shows the record line o 
studio, any time. 
a war essential. 
men looking for jobs because of their love of art? 
be seen for the reason that—like a railroad track —it disappears into the horizon. 


But this picture, snapped 
f any 

It was the morning after Crowder declared the moving picture 
“Work or fight!”” said General Crowder; but are all of these 
The end of the line cannot 
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Art versus In these days of parlous critics, 
Entertainment. disdainful scoffers and_ star- 
worshipping mobs, the pessi- 
mist rises in our midst to say: “The public 
doesn’t want art; it wants entertainment.” 

Which, if it were wholly true, would mean 
that as a practical measure the search for the 
realities of life through the photoplay is hope- 
less; the people seek to escape life through 
illusion. 

Once upon a time novelist Edwin LeFevre 
said this, through the columns of the New York 
Sun: “It must be plain to everybody that the 
trouble with American writers is American 
readers. Writers are forced to be clever in 
order to write for people who refuse to think, 
but wish to be amused. Excepting in industrial 
matters, Americans are superficial. Being a 
nation of ‘doers,’ there must be ‘something 
doing’ all the time. I find the average Amer- 
ican more interested in incident than in charac- 
ter, more in plot than character analysis, more 
tickled by the humor of a phrase than by the 
humor of asituation. Intellectually that means 
nothing worse than juv enility, and we may out- 
grow it. More serious is the fact, to be noted 
in any democracy, that we are not interested in 
human beings, but in supermen.” 

There is only one thing more dangerous 
than a lie, and that is half a truth. 

The whole truth is that no really fine pic- 
ture has failed of an appreciative audience, and 
that overproduction —the sheer inability of 
creative genius to strike fire on schedule—is 
the main though not sole reason that the major- 
ity of photoplays are of too light and casual a 
character to be classed as art —factful commen- 
taries on life. 

The American public is to be condemned 
because of its habitual tolerance. In England a 
dramatist or an actor who fails of appreciation 
is apt to be liberally booed, in France he is 
hissed, and in Italy they are apt to throw things 
at him. The American loves punishment. He 
is apt to accept a stupid picture philosophically, 
sleep through it—and come back the following 
Tuesday night for more. 

There is something in Mr. LeFevre’s allega- 
tion of our juvenility. We have been juvenile 
—very. But the change in world-politics is 
not greater than our present change of view- 
point. The war is making us over. “Foreigner” 
is a word being torpedoed out of every diction- 
ary. The splendid realities, the bright heroisms 
and the dark sorrows of life are being pounded 
into a mighty nation which for forty years had 
known nothing save complacent security, neigh- 
borhood society, and the material impulse to 
“get on in the world.” “Art” was something 
that idilers took on as a sort of fancy veneer. 


Now we are learning that art is only the expres- 
sion of humanity with the throttle open, the 
voice of those whose spirits as well as bodies 
are mounting the heights. 

We are doing more than hunting the Hun 
in France. 

We are hunting and finding the soul of 
America. 
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The Last Man. One of the most impressive 

of Captain Bruce Bairns- 
father’s new cartoons is a scene of the last 
moments of twilight in no-man’s land. The 
Huns, behind their barricade of earth and wire, 
are invisible. A gaunt Briton or two, crouch- 
ing on the fire-step, peers through the dusk of 
the terrible area between. A skeleton tree lifts 
its dead arms in protest. In the west a single 
band of light is all that remains of the dying 
day. 

But against that band, left out in the shell- 
ground in gay defiance of all hates and all 
deaths, stands the dauntless little figure of— 
literally—the last man. He is only cardboard, 


but he seems to have the properties of life. 
Charlie Chaplin. 


e 
A Film “The social value of motion pictures 
Survey. is beginning to be universally recog- 


nized,” says The New York Times, 
“and it is probable that before long organized 
and comprehensive machinery for developing 
it to its full usefulness will be in operation.” 

The Photoplay League of America is one 
such engine of artistic democracy. 

Another is the remarkable “Survey” of civic 
motion pictures just completed by the New 
York Public Library, and published as “Special 
Report No. 2, ‘of the Municipal Reference 
Library.” 

The energe tic compiler was Miss Ina Clem- 
ent; the publisher, Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., the 
librarian. 

Miss Clement’s survey covers all civic pic- 
tures which she has been able to find, to date, 
available for use by institutions and municipali- 
ties, with information as to where each can be 
obtained. 

Her classifications are made under these 
headings: Americanization, child welfare, crime 
and criminals, education, fire protection and 
prevention, gardening, health problems, milk 
supply, municipal government, police, public 
utilities, public works, recreation, roads and 
pavements, safety, sanitation, social service, 
tuberculosis, and miscellaneous subjects. 


—, 
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That the film has covered so many sectors 
in the wide field of human endeavor will 
doubtless surprise a great many people who 
have considered a drama, a comedy, a travelogue 
and a news-reel the sum-total of life as rein- 
carnated in celluloid. 


No Comic Mr. Carr, the analyst of Sennettry, 
Suburbs. forgot something in his essay on 
screen comedy. 

He forgot that the screen has no comic sub- 
urbs. 

This is a deep violet tragedy, and to the 
fearful will augur that fundamental, abdominal 
laughter can never, never bounce back to our 
ears from a white wall. 

See how the stage depends upon its comic 
suburbs! They have been the backbone of 
vaudeville, the life-raft for the star comedian, 
and at once the meal ticket and the McAdoo 
passport for many and many a show hovering 
between life and death in the provinces. 

Every town has its comic suburb, accessible 
to the inquiring theatre-man; yet the photoplay, 
a fixed and universal commodity, can perforce 
have none of them! 

The most famous civic poor relation is 
Brooklyn, New York’s outland sister. But 
you'll find them, wherever. The ham actor in 
Chicago mentions Evanston — and the bored 
audience roars. In Cleveland a little whack at 
Berea has performed more rescues than the 
American torpedo-boats. When in San Fran- 
cisco, one kids Oakland. In Los Angeles, it’s 
Watts. Doubtless many a Roman Thespian, 
dying on his feet, gave some derisive references 
to Pompeii — and was managerially rewarded 
with many sesterces. 

But, obviously, we have no such recourse in 
comic films, for the shadow actor can’t step 
down and ask the orchestra leader, in a whisper, 
for the name of the local joshburg. 


The photoplay may be an irresistible force,. 


but here, at last, it meets its immovable obstacle. 


2 
The Film Once upon a time the submarine 
Newspaper. WS considered a suicide toy, and 


the airplane a flighty notion of 

the crackbrained. 

By the same token, the film newspaper — 
a great and serious enterprise for regular pre- 
sentation of the world’s happenings, with com- 
ment thereupon — has been regarded as an 
extravagant and wholly impracticable theory. 

Yet the shortage of wood-pulp in paper manu- 
facture, a problem before the war, has grown 
to be the news publisher’s real nightmare. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE believes that the day 
is not far distant when the maceration of whole 
forests for ’steenth editions will be stopped by 
law for the protection of ensuing generations. 

The day of the film newspaper is so near 
that it is no longer a dream. 


The Pharisee knows no race or 
age. He is a microbe gnawing at 
the heart of religion, invention, discovery, 
science and art. There has never been a good 
thing in the world which did not grow up to 
the sunshine of free recognition through a 
morass of contempt, suspicion and snobbish 
stupidity. 

The motion picture, having attained the 
stature of real service, is encountering the 
Pharisees. 

The reincarnationists, if they chose, might 
find a profound argument in the persistence of 
Phariseeism, for their performances, their views, 
their tactics and their intolerances are so alike 
from century to century that they seem almost 
tq be different expressions by an identical set 
of men. 

The spurious intellectuals who now scoff at 
“the movies” are direct descendants of the 
gilded vermin who plagued Jesus Christ, ar- 
raigned Galileo, impeded Columbus, scoffed at 
Robert Fulton, denied a hearing to Ericsson 
and yoo-hooed grand old Professor Langley, 
who spent his life falling into the Potomac to 
prove that man was king of the air. 

Almost all of these professional traducers 
of the screen are persons of culture, and, gen- 
erally speaking, of imagination. In justice to 
nothing except their own vanity, we ask them 
to exercise those imaginations, briefly: how 
will the world regard them, if it remembers 
them at all, fifty years hence? This is a rapid 
age, and the supremacy of the photoplay is not 
a cycle of centuries away. 

2 
Up to Us, Film manufacture in other coun- 
tries is dead. 

It is well not only for American manufac- 
turers to know this, but for American audi- 
ences to know it. The American audience, 
in the long run, will get what it wants—there- 
fore, the American audience will designate the 
motion picture preferences of the world for 
the coming generation. 

Charles Pathe, head of the great French 
firm which once was the mightiest of film- 
makers—a firm not to be confounded with the 
American Pathe—has announced that only a 
“cartel” or association will ever be able to 
revive photoplay-making in France after the 
war. No single manufacturer will have the 
means or will be able to procure the proper 
people or materials. Perhaps an association of 
all the film makers will be able to do this; per- 
haps not; anyway, it is the only chance. 

Meanwhile, let our audiences and our man- 
ufacturers realize that while books will be 
written around the seven seas, while plays will 
be produced in all countries and music com- 
posed in every land after its kind, the manu- 
facture of photoplays and other motion pic- 
tures—an art-influence so vast and permeating 
that it may overshadow all the other arts—will 
remain the exclusive province of these United 
States. 


Pharisees. 







































































OUR great-grandfather, if he were alive, could tell 
you about the huge star-shower in 1833, or there- 
abouts. You might counter by calling his atten- 
tion to the autumn star-shower of 1918, in the 

celluloid firmament. This sudden irruption of new planets 
has no parallel since the early days of motion pictures. 
Stars have always occurred singly; but the members of the 
new galaxy have been in training for solo honors a long 
time, generally speaking, and their debuts happened to be 
almost simultaneous. 

First of the new constellation came Lila Lee, Para- 
mount’s made-to-order favorite. Lila Lee was a daring 
experiment, a sheer producer’s gamble, for 10 man who ever 
lived has been able to 


The Shadow 
Stage 


A Review of the 
New Photoplays 


By 
Julian | 
Johnson | 


Charles Eldridge and Fair 
and Constance Binney, in | 
“Sporting Life.” || 


petalled blossom found in a garden with all of whose plants 
you had long thought yourself familiar. She has a repose 
which is not altogether placidity, and, I suspect, some 
emotional depths which none of her work has revealed. 
Her first story, ‘‘The Cruise of the Make-Believe,” was 
a mild little fantasy about a poor little girl who rigs up 
a “boat” in her tenement back-yard, and, stepping over its 
two-by-six gunwale, sends her imagination roving over 
the seven seas. Not much to praise, but nothing to con- 

demn, for it had whimsicality and a fine production. 
Divested of his falsetto squeak and his weird conversa- 
tion, and adorned instead with an almost impossible story, 
Fred Stone assaults the photoplay as a.man wearing a ball 
and chain would assault 





forecast the public’s idols, 
its next styles, its next 
authors or its next elec- 
tions. In addition to gam- 
bling on the public, Para- 
mount gambled on Lila 
Lee herself. Remember, 
they were working with 
no adroit movie actress. 
This shy, sloe-eyed child 
was only of the vaude- 
villes. But Lila Lee 
became a real though not 
sensational success on her 
first picture. I'll bet Las- 
ky, then, felt like the 
first-time father in the 
dawning moments of fa- 
therhood: wouldn’t have 
taken a million dollars for 
this one, and wouldn’t 
have given a cent for an- 
other. The chief charm 
of the little Lee is that 
she is something different. 
She approximates no 
reigning favorite. She 








a rampart. Old tricks of 
voice and demeanor, not 
story, have made Fred 
Stone one of the favorite 
comedians of the whole 
English stage, and when 
he has to sacrifice those 
odds and ends for a yarn, 
the yarn ought to be 
shock-proof. It must be 
admitted that Frances 
Marion had a good idea 
in the adventures. of 
Chuck McCarthy, the 
steel-worker who would a 
movie hero be—but what 
happened to it? The same 
thing, we fear, that has 
happened to many an- 


other literary suit of 
clothes designed for a 


great person: it was pulled 
here, and pinned there, 
and cut yonder, and 
spliced on that place until 
it retained as much style 
as a farm hand’s overalls. 








gives you the impression 
of a new, odd, velvet- 


Mae Marsh, in two characterizations in “Hidden Fires.” 


We don’t know that that’s 
what happened, but may- 
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**The Clutch of Circumstance” has Corinne Griffith as its center- 
piece. A young player of delicacy and beauty. 














Pauline Starke and Eugene Burr in “The Atom,” a recent 
Triangle 

















Billie Burke, “In Pursuit of Polly,” one of those yarns of inno- 
cent complications which used to get us so breathless. 
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be it was; it has happened before. Miss Marion’s titles— 
if they are hers—are flat as beer will be in January. If 
Mr. Stone is to become a picture favorite he has yet to 
prove it; at any rate it will be a superman’s job to fit plays 
to him. ‘The Goat” makes him one. 

Will Rogers, the shy and shambling rope-thrower of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s New York tableaux, is not so great a celebrity 
as Mr. Stone, but he will get much farther on his first 
picture. The affair (a Goldwyn) is a picturization of Rex 
Beach’s character, “Laughing Bill Hyde.” Rogers doesn’t 
make any more pretense of acting in the sun than he does 
upon the New Amsterdam platform, but in his portrayal of 
the fellow who habitually “borrows things’ when their 
owners are not looking he registers both pathos and humor. 
Rogers’ ability to go through with a story was quite a sur- 
prise to me, as it must have been to others who have only 
seen him muster presence of mind enough to flounder 
through ten minutes of monologue. There is evidently 
more in that excessively homely bean than synthetic 
embarrassment. 

If Lila Lee is the youngest of the new stars, Ernest 
Truex is certainly the briefest. In fact, this young man’s 
short-pants stature is a professional asset of no small im- 
portance, despite his possession of a wife and a charming 
family. Truex, bowing before the hundred million of our 
people who follow the photoplay, is more fortunate than 
any of the other beginners, for he was backed up by Anita 
Loos, after a long dry spell working again in her old full 
blaze of satire; and he had John Emerson as his director. 
‘Come On In,” pretends to be nothing more than a merry 
burlesque on enlistment and spy stuff, but we could pardon 
«i. deluge of war plays if some of them were such light and 
real entertainment as this is. Rejected by the draft board 
because of his scanty inches, Eddie Short (Truex) in pure 
melancholy picks a fight with a German-American, and is 
soundly whanged on the head for his patriotic pains. The 
bump gives him the missing inch, and he gets in. The 
exquisite Shirley Mason is Eddie’s foil,-as Emmy Little. 
As patriotic propagandist and screen comedian Mr. Truex 
is an undoubted success. 

I don’t yet know whether Tom Moore is a star in revival, 
or a star brand new. At any rate, the mere word “star” 
will make little difference to a great public which has 
known him in supporting and leading roles for years. Of 
the whole Moore family, Tom is the most sympathetic, and 
the most flexible in his delineation of a character. “Just 
for Tonight,” in which Goldwyn gives him a twinkler’s 
debut, provides him with the role of a romantic philanderer 
—the sort of part in which it is difficult to imagine any 


- more ideally cast than this grave-gay young man. 


Triangle appears to be experimenting with siderial 
material in several directions. There seem to be distinct 
stellar intentions for Claire Anderson and Gloria Swanson, 
beth of whom have more than once, recently, uad the best 
Triangle had to offer. The very best work Miss Anderson 
ever did has not been seen by the public; it is a dramatic, 
unpretty, pathetic and highly effective performance of the 
Drain Man’s wife, in the unreleased “Servant in the 
House.” Both Miss Anderson and Miss Swanson, if you 
remember, are Sennett graduates, and they retain the 
physical lure. Miss Swanson’s pretty and sensitive face is 
adorable when it’s sad; nobody could resist her when she 
cries. Miss Anderson is, I think, a colder actress, but 
broader and more versatile. She will, as I have suggested, 
hide her-glories of skin and shape and hair on occasion, 
and play a forlorn drab. Miss Swanson did very well in 
“Shifting Sands.” Miss Anderson did likewise in “The 
Mask” and “The Gray Parasol.” A recruit to Triangle 
from the legitimate is Harry Mestayer, a very fine actor 
in almost any sort of part. Mr. Mestayer has recently 
been seen in “High Tide.” 

James K. Hackett—he’s really a star coming back—was 
unfortunate in his choice of an individual vehicle. Ivan 
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The Shadow Stage 


Abramson’s ‘Ashes of Love” is not only unclean, but un- 
interesting. 

Peggy Hopkins, a pretty New York girl, shows a startling 
flash of comique talent, almost suggesting the Mable Nor- 
mand of other days, in her premier solo picturette, “Hick 
Manhattan,” an expression of James Montgomery Flagg’s 
scenario gifts. 

Louis Joseph Vance, who has always batted a perfect 
score when it came to fighting with producers about the 
film rights to his stories, writes his first original screen tale 
in “The Inn of the Blue Moon,” and the star is Doris 
Kenyon. The best part of the story is that it is a light and 
real romance—not much of a story after all, but refresh- 
ing and diverting in these days of war. Miss Kenyon is 
charming in her youthful enthusiasm. Her part calls for 
no especial “acting.” 

Dorothy Gish has been long a star in all but the name. 
And now she has the name. The piece is “The Hun 
Within,” and it’s an energetic, well-taken, well-acted story 
of internal alien propaganda—and worse. The first half 
is realistic, vivid, believeable; the last trails off into mere 
motion picture. But through it all runs a great human 
characterization played as only George Fawcett could play 
iit. The littlest Gish is her usual darting, thrush-like self, 
and very convincing, too. 





SPORTING LIFE— Maurice Tourneur 


Would an obvious old Drury Lane melodrama move you 
to a point where you hissed the silk-hatted villain, 
applauded every entrance of the poor-and-persecuted 
heroine and whistled and yelled for the noble hero? 
Hardly, theoretically speaking. Yet that’s just what a 
first-night audience did in New York, as the premier un- 
rolling of this picture in September, and I imagine the 
sophisticated have repeated those unaccustomed demon- 
strations in many another place. I’m going to give Maurice 
Tourneur a film name and I hope it sticks, for it is a 
complete description of his brilliant talent: he is the David 
Belasco of the screen. Belasco is a man who can so glorify, 
embroider and adorn a tawdry and primitive story that the 
result confounds even the intellectually elect. It seems to 
me that Belasco’s favorite story—in spite of certain 
comedies and such wholly legitimate stars as David War- 
field—is just that sort of contraption. He can trick it out, 
transfigure it, play wizard with it—and have his quiet 
little laugh when the rapturous call it a masterpiece. In 
every way that a camera master could devise, Tourneur 
has Belascoed “Sporting Life.” He has dim depths of real 
night in his evening exteriors that have never been equalled 
in film plays. A real London fog settles down upon his 
mimic streets. He revives his old “cross section of a 
house” device on a vast three-story scale, at a critical 
point. He drives his rattling old Ford drammer with the 
hurricane speed and enthusiasm of one chauffing a theatric 
Rolls-Royce from the factory of Pinero. He builds an 
almost breathless suspense, and most important of all, from 
the lay figures of good and evil he creates human beings. 
The velvet-cheeked Binney sisters, Fair and Constance, are 
such delicious youngsters in this that we hope he’ll let us 
see them again. Willette Kershaw is an ultra villainess. 
Warner Richmond and Charles Eldridge are best of the 
men. ‘Sporting Life” is the best melodrama since ‘“‘The 
Lone Wolf.” 


THE BELLS — Pathe 


What “The Music Master” is to Warfield this old story 
of the murdered Polish Jew was to the late Sir Henry 
Irving. It was inevitable that, sooner or later, the drama 
should become a scenario; and it is fortunate that Frank 
Keenan should play it, for no man in range of the Klieges 
is better fitted for the part. On a winter night, while the 














In “The Temple of Dusk” Sessue Hayakawa finds a new ele- 


ment. His acting and the Oriental glamor give this tale reality. 
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Evelyn Greeley and Carlyle Blackwell in “The Road to France,” 
a story of the shipbuilding. 
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Wallace Reid and Anna Little, in ““The Source,” the old story 


of a decadent young man who redeems himself in a lumber camp. 

















Dorothy Phillips and William Stowell, in “The Talk of the 
Town.” Here, at last is a photoplay equal to Miss Phillips 


talents. 

















A characteristic Sennett symphony. The diners, from left to 
right, are Chester Conklin, Mary Thurman and Ford Sterling. 


bells of peace and good-will ring out their message, an 
Alsatian inn-keeper murders a rich Jew who is his guest, 
and while the crime, as a mystery, is soon wiped off the 
local records, it is not wiped off the murderer’s conscience. 
The uncanny performances of a hypnotist eventually terrify 
the innkeeper as much as they delight his bumpkin guests. 
The culprit carries his forebodings to bed, and, from 
dreams of his crime, is waked by—the bells! Rushing 
down-stairs, he dies in a paroxism of fright. Keenan’s is 
a great, grim performance. His support is good, the vision 
scenes are remarkable, and the “snow stuff,” in these days 
of perfect duplication of almost anything, unpardonably 
bad. The adaptation is by Jack Cunningham, and while 
no one should seek ‘‘The Bells” as light entertainment it is 
a great hunk of dramatic meat in a menu containing alto- 
gether too much cheap pastry and ice cream. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN — Universal 


A lot of things combine to make this the best Universal 
in a long time: the fascination rather than beauty of 
Dorothy Phillips; Allan Holubar’s generally even direc- 
tion; good support, and perfectly sumptuous equipment. 
The story tells of a little girl who received Prussian rule 
instead of understanding sympathy—and grew up enig- 
matically cold, adventurous, skeptical of everything, and 
wild for the greatest freedém. Of course her runaway 
narriage crashes accordingly, for, as she archly confesses, 
she married her good heavy lover not for romance but for 
escape. Only a near-disaster with one who appears a 
villain dyed in German dye brings her back to her true 
self. Holubar’s light effects, his compositions, his group- 
ings and his adjustments of camera distance are all admi- 
rably managed. Inferior direction would permit one to 
see that many of these sets are much over-dressed—but 
Holubar makes you forget that, as you also forget the 
improbabilities of the early part of the story. After all, 
it is the work of Dorothy Phillips which grips you here. 
Her scope is remarkable, for she is, with apparent equal 
ease, a wistful, wondering fifteen-year-old—and a _ blase 
wife, all in the same picture. Here at last is a photoplay 
equal to her talents. Norman Kerry gives a fine fillip to 
the finish, and William Stowell is the solid but somewhat 
picturish husband. 


LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS —- Sherman 


Zane Grey’s story, “The Light of Western Stars,” would 
have to be the best Western yarn every typed to live up 
to its great title. It isn’t, but it’s a good one, and it 
makes a very fine return steed for Dustin Farnum. In 
fact, I’m not sure that Farnum has ever had anything 
better. It has vitality, swift action, a story with an un- 
broken thread of suspense, a good love interest and a 
startling punch or two. Moreover, it has human characters 
with whom you become intimately acquainted as the story 
rolls along. Winifred Kingston comes back, too, as the 
heroine to the Dustinian hero. 


STOLEN ORDERS — William A. Brady 


This big war melodrama, with its story laid both behind 
and during the world conflict, contains little that is subtle, 
but much that is elemental, thrilling and alluring to lovers 
of direct action and physical excitement. It is in eight 
reels, and the cast is entirely of World Film complexion, 
including as it does the recently-departed Kitty Gordon, 
June Elvidge, Montagu Love, Carlyle Blackwell and even 
little Madge Evans. The original drama was by Cecil 
Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, and in the screening Miss 
Gordon and Mr. Blackwell have the leading roles, she— 
it is interesting to note the changes in mimic personnel 

(Continued on page 92) 
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He can join the Army 
now, having eased The 


World onto Gradwell. 


ILLIAM A. ATLAS, 

the bearded old gen- 

tleman who has had 

The World on his 
back since the earliest days of 
Grecian mythology, is now 
available for military service 
with the Allies: one Ricord Gradwell has eased the load off the 
Atlasian shoulders. 

“What,” asked Mr. Gradwell of PHotopLay’s reporter, “does 
the public care about the fellow in overalls, back in the factory? 
They’re interested in the product, not in the foreman.” 

To which we replied that the public would be interested in 
anybody who had made The World Film corporation quit re- 
volving more rapidly than Russia. You'll remember that it 
used to be the noisiest sector and most uncertain on the film 
front—then, rather suddenly, it became quiet as Verdun after 
the Crown Prince advanced backward so rapidly a couple of 
years ago. World Film used to be an experience. Now it’s a 
business. Gradwell, president of a Chicago typewriter concern, 
effected the transformation. 






























Gradwell’s whole career is only a paragraph. He has had a 
habit of sticking where put—at least until he has worked out 
his problem. He was born in Virginia, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Then he became a short-hand reporter in 
the days when rapid-fire stenography was an unusual achieve- 
ment. Eventually he went to the Chicago typewriter concern, 
and remained there for years. He put it over. At the death 
of Arthur H. Spiegel he came to World Film as sales manager. 
He is now president of the corporation, and the executive head 
of every department. 

Here are a few of his observations on the isinglass industry 
in which we are all interested: 

“When any individual gets a mere salary many times 

" greater than the salary of the President of the United 

\ States, there is something rotten about the trade that 


pays it.”” 

N “Producers are willing to pay such salaries 

» because they are not handling their own money.” 
‘Make no mistake about this: the theatre is and 
will remain the criterion of the drama. The 
Photoplay is a new and individual expression, 
and one of the greatest mistakes is to regard it as 
an illustrated novel or a wordless drama. If I 
vant to go to the theatre I go where there are 
real actors—talking. If I want to read a novel 
I go to a bookstore and buy one. I don't try to 
find a substitute for either at the movies.” 

“Picture people have rather enjoyed the recent 
discomfiture of the theatre by the war, which, 
with high railroad rates and the general high cost 
of living, has made it almost impossible to send 
companies out through the country. But when 
you think it over, that means only one thing: a 
general revival of the dramatic stock companies 
of twenty years ago. With a stock company in 
every town let the actor who comes in all wound 
up on a tin reel look to his laurels!” 

“We ought never to forget, but we are for- 
getting, that the universal appeal and influence 
of the moving picture lies in its ability to bring 
art, beauty and diversion to every man, no mat- 
ter how small his resources. Personally, I do 
not believe in the high-priced picture show.” 

“The great original fortunes—the only ones 
that have really been made out of pictures— 
piled up on the strict five-and-ten-cent basis.” 

“The first question I ask about any story in- 
tended for World is: ‘Is it clean?’ When one 
considers that pictures are an affair for families 
and adolescent children as well as for the casual 
grown-up their moral tone becomes as grave a 
responsibility as the patriotism of a government 
official.” 

“T do not think that any story for pictures to- 
day is worth $2,000.” 

“Tf vou go to the heart.of studio efficiency you 








Campbell St 
Ricord Gradwell was once the president of a Chicago 


typewriter concern. 


idio 


will find that the average director does not waste 
time on his own business: he wastes it on the 
property man’s business.” 
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KNEW it! | 
PHOTOPLA\ 
Photoplay 
crusade for 


knew the readers of 
would back up the Better 
League of America in their 
better pictures, that they 
would rejoice that the organized movements 
going to tackle the problem unitedly, in 
its vital spot, and the strength of this convic- 
tion has been verified by the letters that have 
come pouring in to the Executive Secretary 
during the past month, and there has been 
not one too many. 

Let us hear from each and every one of 
you who are interested in the League or its 
aims and aspirations. If you have a better 
film movement in your town which has been 
write and tell us about it, just 
as these people have done, tell us the details; 
how did you do it, the results achieved, and 
then we can tell about it so that your good 
work may be passed on to help some other 
struggling community that perhaps has not 
such experienced workers, 
able exhibitors, or ameliorative conditions. 

Unclean pictures must go! There is only 
one way to get rid of a bad proposition in 
any community and that is,—organization. 
That’s the way we are winning this war. 
Organization is winning this war. Do you 


were 


a success, 
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think if the utmost discipline 
effort in organization had not been made 
that desultory, straggling, unorganized at- 
tacks would ever have made an impression 
on the blood-thirsty Hun? Not for one 
moment! Do you think that the boy at 
the front you are interested in would be 
receiving immediate succor, do you think 
even his life would be saved after the battle 
if it were not for the efficiency and complete 
organization of the American Red Cross? 
When there is a bad problem in your 
community, a bad man in office, can the 
petty condemnations of isolated individuals 
put him out of office? No, it only adver- 
tises him; but when organized effort is put 
to work, when the recall petition is circu- 
lated, then Mr. Corrupt Politician wakes up 
and mends his ways, and does it pretty 
quickly. Public Opinion is the final great 
master and Public Opinion is most influential 
when it is organized. Effort follows in its 
wake, well directed effort, and with it comes 
success. So in every city, village, and ham- 
let in these great United States, it is to be 
hoped that civic-minded, right-thinking read- 
ers of this magazine will take it upon him- 
self or herself to initiate this movement for 
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better films in their community, and will 
organize a branch of the Better Photoplay 
League of America, thus joining with all the 
better film forces, to clean out forever the 
lurid, sensational, suggestive, undesirable 
film. 

It’s up to you, citizens of each community. 
What will you do with your privilege? The 
photoplay is a civic responsibility just as 
your public park is. Would you let poison 
ivy grow there where any child might brush 
against it? Hardly, you would get after the 
proper officials and if there were none you 
would see to it that some authority was insti- 
tuted to prevent any such thing existing, and 
yet you will let these very children mentally 
play where all sorts of poisonous mental vines 
are grown and shown before their very eyes; 
given to them in the plainest language they 
can read, and you do not even feel it your 
civic responsibility to go and see for your- 
self. You cannot condemn, you cannot 
praise, unless you know, 

The Motion Picture is a Civic Responsi- 
bility—your Responsibility and mine. Are 
we shirking? 

Many have already been awakened to this 
condition and their responsibility and to the 
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value that the League suggests to them as 
is evident by extracts from letters received. 
Mrs. Chambers, from ‘“‘way down South in 
Alabama,” writes: 

“Would be very glad indeed to have your 
Constitution and By-Laws, as we have a 
club here and would be very glad to co-oper- 
rate with the Better Photoplay League of 
America, in any plan for the betterment of 
the photoplay theatres. It is indeed a ‘big 
fortunate idea’.”’ 

This energetic little lady adds a postscript: 
‘Please rush, as I would like to have them 
by the next meeting of the club.” That’s 
the energetic spirit that wins, that’s the 
spirit that made the America possible. She 
will be supplied with the proper material, and 
we shall expect to hear from her further. 

One of the big features of the Better Pho- 
toplay League of America is the many varied 
and excellent types of people who are at- 
tracted by its scope and vision; not only 
the littlke home mothers, the busy club- 
women, the practising lawyers, the cashier of 

bank, the debutante daughters, but also 
the young man just entering college. Each 
and all seem to realize the value of this 


movement, Note (Continued on page roo) 
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The Daughter of the Powerful’ 


By Julian Johnson 


HEN you think-of the photoplay as something environment, the inheritor of a tradition little heard of in 


peculiarly and exclusively American, don’t — the interpretative arts. 
forget that America itself is the greatest dish of 
international hash in history. 

Into the search for a new art we put Yankee ingenuity, 


For, Sylvia Breamer is an Australian, a daughter of the 
British navy, and the grandchild of an Italian woman. 

I hope she doesn’t lose either of two qualities: her de- 
lightful un-Americanism, and her valiant attempt to 
be ultra-American. The result of these white and 
blue powder sizzling around together in the same girl 
is adorable. It’s not so much words, as accent and 
manner. Close your eyes and listen to her conversa- 
tion and you feel as though you were hopping dizzily 
from kangaroos to Kansas—and back to the kanga- 
roos. 

We “lurked heavily” (her phrase) in the New York 
Claridge one evening not long ago to get some dope 
(her phrase) for this story. 

Miss Breamer is rather taller than you imagine 
from seeing her photoplays. Probably because her 
producers have had an eye for an ingenue’s brevity 
in direct relation to her appeal, they have surrounded 
her with tall men. She is dark with that darkness 
which is creamy, but never tawny. Her mouth is full 

and very sensitive—an unusual combination. 

Her eyes are very dark. 
“T say!”—she turned rather sud- 
denly—‘‘did you ever hear of any 
good coming to a crowing hen 
or a sailor’s daughter?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I 
was once acquainted with a 
crowing hen who made a 

grand fricassee, and I’ll bet 

you're a sailor’s daughter, 
or you wouldn’t have asked 
such a question.” 

“T am,” she returned 
quite proudly. ‘I’m the 
daughter of His Brittanic 
Majesty’s Ship ‘Powerful.’ At 
least, I’m the daughter of her 
captain. Further, my uncle was 
commander of fhe _ battle-cruiser 



































Miss Breamer appeared with Charles 
Ray, in “The Family Skeleton.” 


British persistence, the French 
sense of beauty, a little Ger- 
man science, Middle West 
sticktoitiveness, Southern 
romance and a seasoning 
of Italian temperament. 
Making motion pictures 
is a highly international 
craft, under an American 
trademark. 

Same in actresses, too. 
The old recipe says that 
every movie queen was born in 
Virginia or was educated in a 
convent. That’s as silly as our 
papas’ superstition that Mrs. Leslie 
Carter’s red hair made her an actress. _ Bjackton’s pro- 

There’s Sylvia Breamer, for instance: duction, 

Miss Breamer has been the most “Missing,” 
successful new young lady of the year. ™4 oe of 
She first came to notice more than a 
year ago, as the soft background behind hard Bill 
Hart. But it took 1918 to make her known from 
Grand Rapids to Baton Rouge. That’s the test. 
Any actors can be known East and West-in the 
United States, for they’re usually hired in New York 
and fired in Los Angeles, and spend the rest of the 
time travelling back and forth. North and South, 
however, the only thing they do with motion pictures 
is look at them, and if your lithograph gets so it 
doesn’t need your name in Michigan and Louisiana, 
you have the answer: you’re prominent. Miss 
Breamer holds, in all probability, the record for be- 
coming best known in the least time. 

So, laying aside our usual concept of the Southern 
lass and the convent queen, we find in Sylvia 
Breamer a new human element, the child of a novel 





A scene from “The Temple of Dusk!” a Hayakawa piece. 
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A restaurant essay 
upon a young Aus- 
tralian - American of 
Italian complexion : 
Sylvia Breamer. 


‘Queen Mary,’ sunk early in 
this war in one of the great 
battles of the North Sea 
but 

She smiled. 

“That’s nothing to laugh 
at,’ I ventured, “unless 
you're pro-German.” 

She turned in a blaze of 
indignation. “I wasn’t 
laughing at that! 1 was 
thinking about my grand- 
father!” 

“Where was he sunk?” 

“In Naples. I think he 
was the original sailor who 
had a girl in every port, but, 
somehow, he couldn’t forget 
his Italian girl. He married 
the girl in Naples, and car- 
ried her away to Australia.” 

“From which we get our 
ability as a tragedienne?”’ 

Miss Breamer was skep- 
tical. ‘“‘I don’t know,” she 
answered. ‘‘The most tragic 
person I ever knew was a 
Swede.” 

Then she grew quite se- 
rious, and her dark eyes grew 
wider. 

“It’s just a bit forlorn— 
my bragging about my naval 
kinship. My father died 
when I was a wee bit of a 
girl. I’ve always been aw- 
fully sorry. He should have 
been my pal, I know. I 
was born in Sydney, whilst 
he was stationed there. 

“T was sent to Western 
Queensland, to live with an 
aunt. I always wanted to-go 
on the stage, and so, pres- 
ently, back to Sydney I 
came. Even when I was just 
a little tyke our pantomimes 
fascinated me. I studied elo- 
cution, and at fourteen, I played Desdemona and Rosalind. 

“T finally got a real theatrical engagement a year later 
and toured New Zealand and Australia. 

‘““My first real success, in a modern play, came in 
‘Within The Law,’ and then I had splendid opportunities 
to play the leading roles in other successes from the States, 
including ‘Bought and Paid For,’ and ‘The Argyle Case.’ ” 

‘T arrived in Los Angeles two years ago,” says this (now) 
very real star, “but what was I among the hundreds around 
the studios there? I was a little celebrity in the Antipodes 
—and a little less than nothing in California. 

“So I came to New York. Grace George gave me a 
part with her, in ‘Major Barbara.’ ” ; 

The mountain usually comes to Mahomet, in the arts. 
Thomas H. Ince, on a visit to New York, saw on the stage 
the girl who not many weeks before had waited wistfully 





Sylvia Breamer is an Australian, a daughter of the British navy, the grandchild of an Italian 
woman. .... Close your eyes and listen to her conversation and you feel as though you 
were hopping dizzily from kangaroos to Kansas. 


and unavailingly in his outer office. Asa result she became 
within a short time leading woman for Hart and Ray. 

She became a star early last summer, in Blackton’s pro- 
duction, ‘“‘Missing,” and immediately thereafter gave a 
magnificent performance of Zada L’Etoile, in Cecil De- 
Mille’s photographic version of Major Rupert Hughes’ 
novel, “We Can’t Have Everything.” Then, back to 
Blackton, in “The Common Cause.” She has just finished 
the principal role in Jacques Futrelle’s story, ‘‘My Lady’s 
Garter,” under the direction of Maurice Tourneur. 

While we talked, she observed that I put no sugar—out 
of my Hoover-allotment—into my coffee. 

“T like to ‘nick’ things,’ she whispered 
sugar. I’m going to ‘nick’ yours!” 

From what I saw, I should say that “nick” 
good Anzac for “swipe.” 


“especially 


is perfectly 











OHN FLINN is the one man in America able to write a just 

and comprehensive summary of the film’s myriad services in the 
war because he is the only man who has been intimately concerned 
with war-films distribution since 1915. As head of the Zukor- 
Lasky publicity organization he has been Adolf Zukor’s lieutenant 
in Washington, in various other large cities, and in army and navy 
circles continuously—so continuously that for a year his office work 
has been delegated to other hands, while he has busied himself 
with film business on behalf of the United States. 

The film is indeed a fighting arm! Sometimes laughed at for 
the unremitting and extravagant press-agentry it gives its perform- 
ing individuals, it has been modestly and almost strangely silent 
where its public service is concerned. 

















OUR years ago last August Fourth, there were 

20,000 people packed in Herald Square. They came 

to see the first service of the movies in the war. 

I remember we had advertised that particular 
picture showing far and wide. I was at that time on the 
staff of the New York Herald. We were going to put the 
war on the screen. We engaged a picture machine, a 
screen 2nd an operator. We enlisted the services of the 
first man to exhibit war pictures, S. L. Rothapfel. We 
made every preparation to put the story of those first 
eventful days in lights and shadows. 

And then we found we had no pictures. 

Times have changed. Today the moving picture indus- 
try has war pictures by the millions of feet. It has 
become a real fighting arm—of inestimable service in the 
machinery of a government engaged in the serious purpose 
of winning the most important war in the world’s history. 

The present war is the first in which the motion picture 
has had a share. But with its vividly expressed and vital 
message, it jumped into the war before the rest of the 
country knew a war was on. Today it is helping to 
mobilize the various points of view of the allied countries 
and marshal them into a single front. 

The appointment of an American Cinema Commission 
by President Wilson, in order to spread the propaganda 
of democracy by means of the movie throughout the 
Allied world and continental Europe, was not intended to 
be a spectacular performance. At this moment a dozen 
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“The Film — a 


In 1914, lacking material, the 
Screen had to fake a bulletin about By John 
the loss of a shipload of beer. 
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Fighting Arm! 


In 1918 it had propaganda pictures 
in every country, and had brought 
to the war-chest $100,000,000. 


Flinn 


































































































audiences in Russia may be looking at American propa- 
ganda film. Other films showing how the American brand 
of democracy is doing its bit are being exhibited on the 
screens of our allies and neutral countries. The govern- 
ments of the Entente have their motion picture commis- 
sions, Great Britain having organized a ‘‘Cinema Propa- 
ganda,’ including such authors as Conan Doyle and 
practically all the leading actors and actresses. 

The film is a fighting arm, all right. It has come to be 
that in a very short time. Its history is interesting. 

That showing in Herald Square was the movie entrance 
into the war. To be sure there was very little film to 
show but the audience was a “movie” audience neverthe- 
less. We had tO give them something. That something 
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The stars of every film organization voluntarily produced short 

pictures to aid in the sales-campaign of the fourth issue of free- 

dom bonds. Here are four representative selections. Directly 

above, a scene from Dorothy Dalton’s offering. At the left, 

Mae Marsh. Center, above: Elsie Ferguson’s picture. Center, 

below: a scene from David Wark Grifhth’s short but startlingly 
dramatic contribution. 


included a picture of the Kaiser, whereat one portion of 
the crowd applauded tremendously. When we _ threw 
pictures of King Albert, Franz Josef, President Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Poincare, and the Emperor of Russia on 
the screen, they were all greeted impartially with genuine 
roars of approval. 

We were neutral with a vengeance in those days. 

You realize now that our war news of those early hours 
was meagre. Very little that was authentic came over the 
cables and wireless. So we showed bulletins that approxi- 
mated in our imagination what was going on. ‘‘Germans 
within five miles of Warsaw,” for example. This was 
greeted with a roar of approval from one portion of the 
crowd. “French are holding Germans before gates of 
Liege”—another roar from another section of the crowd. 
News was scarce. A bulletin to the effect that a German 
vessel carrying 800 barrels of beer had been sunk carried 
the crowd along. As for really informing pictures we 
could only dig up all the old films of soldiers marching, or 
all the views of Berlin, Paris and what was then St. 
Petersburg, that we could find. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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ATHERINE MacDONALD 
Reminded me 
Of a Girl 
With her First High Heels, 
At her First Danc 
With her Hair Up 
For the First Time. 
She’s Rather 
Dignified, and 
Thoughtful, 
On the Screen. 
Off 
She’s Young, 
And Unworried, 
And Enthusiastic, 
And Kind of Scared 
Over her First Starring Ven- 
ture— 
It’s a Surprise 
To Hear her 
Call Mary MacLaren 
Her “Baby Sister.” 
Katherine MacDonald might 
Write something about 
“Men who Have Made Love 
to Me— 
On the Screen.” 
There are 
Jack Pickford; 
Douglas Fairbanks; 
Charles Ray; 
Bill Hart; 
Elliott Dexter 
To Mention a Few. 
Mr. McGaffey 
Told you all about her 
In “Consider Katherine,” 
In November; but 
He didn’t Dare Say 
Which one of her Leading Men 
She Liked Best 
I'll Tell You 
Bill Hart. 
Katherine Plays 
In “The Squaw Man” 
With Elliott Dexter and 
Ann Little 
She Loves Ann 
Katherine's going 
lo Philadelphia 
To Star for 
The Betzwood Company— 
Her Eyes Darkened, and 
She Clasped her Hands, 
And Said—looking just like 
A Kid—‘O 
I do Hope 
I'll Make Good! 
On the train, 
I met 
Some Pasadena Women. 
They were Talkin 
About California 
One said, ‘I 
Love California; 


Would be 
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Katherine MacDonald. 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 





Ideal, if 
It weren't for 


She Turned to Me. 
‘Don’t 

You think so 

‘Well, I Said, 

‘I Might—if 

I weren't 

A Moving Picture Person 
Myself!’ ” 

She Said 

She’d Never Forget 
The Expression 

On that Woman’s Face. 
Katherine 

Looks So Young. 

Her Eyes 

Are a Very Clear Blue. 
It was Just as I was Leaving, 
That a Boy Paged, 
“Mrs. McMillen; 

Mrs. McMillen!” 
Katherine Rose— 

I Stared after her. 


I’ve always Wanted 
To Meet an Actor. 
Well— 

I Have; and 

I Want to Tell You, 
There aren’t Many 
Real Actors 

Like Herbert Rawlinson. 

Just Think— 

Why, that’s 

A Wonderful Name 


Those Moving Picture People. 








Himself, when 

You Meet him. 

He laughs, and 

Raises his Eye-brows, and says 
“Oh Lady Lady!” 

You can Almost Hear 





- The Camera Grinding, and 


The Director Yelling, 
“Shoot !” 
The Only Thing he did 
That was Out of Character, and 
That didn’t Go 
With the Part he was Playing, and 
Couldn't Have Been 
A Scene from any one 
Of his Photoplays— 
Was when 
He Told Me 
About his First Job— 
Acting. 
“It was Right Here in Chicago,” 
He Said, pointing 
Across the Street from 
PHOTOPLAY 
To an Old Hotel, the 
Revere House, that 
Has Sheltered such 
Present Celebs 
As Francis X. Bushman, 
Pearl White, and 
Herbert Rawlinson— 
“T Lived There 
When I 
Was Working 
Down at the Auditorium. 
I Carried 
A Spear—In 
‘Ben Hur,’ I Believe; 
I Did, really. 
When I 
Went to Get the Job, they 
Didn't Have enything 
For Me. But 
I was 

So Hungry— 





You Can Just See It 

In Electric Lights, 

Can't You? 

And Herbert 

Has Curly Hair, 

And Dimples, and 

A Cigarette Case— 

Silver and Monogrammed and 
All— 

That a Girl in Salt Lake City 

Sent him. 

There wasn't 

A Name on it, or anything; but 

She wrote him a note, and 

Told him 

How Much she Liked his Work 

And Herbert 

Always Has Kept it, and 

He'll Tell you about it, 














Almost Starved— 

That I—Fainted; and 
They Engaged Me 

On the Strength of That.” 


Herbert’s Married 

To Roberta Arnold. 

He’s Playing now 

For J. Stuart Blackton. 
When he Talked to me, he said 
He didn’t know it was 
Going to be 

Published; at least 

He Said he Hoped 

It wouldn’t Be, as 

He Really Hadn’t Spoken 
For Publication. 

You See—? 





Herbert Rawlinson. He’s a Darned Good Actor. 
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Real news and interesting comment about 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


MIA Murray and Robert Leonard are 
| married. They are in New York 
now, having quitted the coast at the ex- 
piration of their Universal contract. They 
haven't told us what they are going to do 
next. 


- happened in the Astor Grill where 
many of the officials of motion picture 
companies may be seen any day at the 
lunch hour. One of these gentlemen, 
notorious for the great difference between 
the size of his talk and the insignificance 
of his accomplishment, was so infatuated 
with the phrase ‘ta million dollars” that 
he kept using the term in almost every 
sentence. 

Finally one of the gentlemen from 
the Paramount office who happened to 
be seated at the same table approached 
the limit of his patience. 

“IT wish you'd shut up your talk of 
big money around this table,” he said. 
For one I don’t think you even knew 
how much a million is.” 

“Sure, I do,’ replied the loud talker, 
“a hundred thousand dollars.” 

He does not lunch at the Astor now. 
The laugh was too loud. 


p- RANCES MARION, pictured on an- 
other page of this Magazine with her 
protegee, the new screen discovery, Car- 
luelis Canaria, sailed about the middle of 
September on special work for the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. Miss 
Marion is the second woman to be ap- 
pointed since the beginning of the war for 
work abroad. She will spend some time 
in England, France, and Italy. 


AT GOODWIN, at present on tour in 
“Why Marry,” must know why—as 
he is going to do it again. Mr. Goodwin, 
who was recently divorced from Marjorie 
Moreland, the fifth Mrs. Goodwin, is 
about to take a sixth wife—Georgiana 
Gardner. Miss Gardner is an understudy 
Mr. Goodwin’s company. 





GNACE PADEREWSKI is the latest 

great musician to be persuaded to go 
into pictures. The pianist will make one 
picture to aid the war sufferers of his na- 
tive Poland, to assist whom he has vir- 
tually abandoned his career since the 
war began. One-half the receipts earned 
by the Paderewski film will be devoted to 
the Polish Relief Fund. 
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AMPTON DEL RUTH, formerly 

manager of productions for Mack 
Sennett, has left to form a company of 
his own. He will manufacture five- 
reel comedies, with Mary Thurman, 
premier show-girl of the screen, as 
leading woman. Mack Swain, the 
original ‘“‘Ambrose” in the old 
Keystone days, is also with 


Del Ruth. 


LMA RUBENS has 

been seriously ill. 
She was _ operated 
upon for appendi- 
citis and is on the 
road to recovery. 


LLAN DWAN 

is no. longer 
directing for Douglas 
Fairbanks. Dwan began 
the new Fairbanks picture, 
“Arizona,” but left when it 
was half completed. Albert 
Parker finished it, and will be 
retained to direct the ensuing 
Fairbanks subjects. 


ONWAY TEARLEis going into the 
service. He is assigned to a depart- 
ment at Washington. 


OSIE SEDGWICK has resigned from 

Triangle. The parting was an entirely 
amicable one, according to both sides. 
Josie hasn’t told us what she’s going to 
do next. 


HE screen has lost Henry Walthall. 

After a dozen years in the’ picture 
studios of Griffith, Balboa, Paralta, and 
Essanay, Walthall has gone back to the 
stage, to play an important part in a 
new play, “Tamar and Sabinoff,” on 
Broadway. 


OR the first time in the history of the 

House of Representatives, a motion 
picture of that body has been obtained. 
It was David Griffith who set up his cam- 
era in the interior of the House to get 
some striking scenes of the activities in 
connection with the Selective Draft 
amendment, to be used in his six-reel 
photoplay exemplifying the Draft. David 
to date has filmed the House of Lords, 
Commons, Heaven, Queen Alexandria, 
Babylon, the Birth of a Nation, war, and 
Lady Diana Manners. 


Fans and fanettes, 
this is Jack Pick- 
ford, who forsook 
a promising screen 
career to enlist in 
the Navy. Jack 
has posed for many 
portraits but we 
think this is the 
favorite. 


ULIA ARTHUR, a distinguished figure 
on the speaking stage, is to enact the 
role of Edith Cavell, the Red Cross nurse, 
in a film story, by Anthony Paul Kelly, 
called “The Woman the Germans Shot.” 


E learn of Sylvia Breamer’s marriage 

coincidentally with her divorce. She 
has filed a suit against her husband, who 
is Edwin W. Morrison, a theatrical man- 
ager of Australia. 


ERALDINE FARRAR inaugurated 

the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
in Washington, on September 29, when, 
on the steps of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, before a crowd of 50,000 people, she 
sold the first bond of the new series to 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. The 
night before, at a meeting of the National 
Press Club, where she sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “The Marseillaise’’, 
the prima donna-picture star received the 
subscription of Vice-President Marshall 
for the first bond of a larger denomina- 
tion. Secretary of State Lansing and 
other officials also purchased from her. 
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TREAT EM 
ROUGH 


“Treat "Em Rough!” screams the poster, and Private Arthur Guy Empey of the U. S. Tank 


Corps, is valiantly doing his best. 
scenes for her new Vitagraph five-reeler. 


OUISE FAZENDA is usually the best- 

humored girl in the world. Just ask 
anyone who knows Louise. But she has 
rebelled. ‘I’m tired,” she says, “of being 
homely. I always have a part in Sennett 
comedies where I have to make up to 
look like last year’s bird’s nest. From 
now on, after every picture, I’m going to 
buy about a million dollars’ worth of new 
clothes and furs and get all calsomined 
and permanently marcelled and pulled 
in at the right places and let out at other 
places, and put on uncomfortable shoes 
and dazzle ‘em for a few days, just to 
restore my self-respect.” 


ARGUERITE CLARK is to have for 

a future vehicle “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” At least, such is Fa- 
mous Players’ intention. But this story 
was filmed three years ago by the Cali- 
fornia Motion Picture Corporation, now 
defunct, with Beatriz Michelena as 
“Lovey Mary,” and sold to World, who 
released it under their banner. This may 
occasion an interesting legal tangle, as 
Famous Players-Lasky was aware that 
there has been a picture made in Cali- 
fornia some years ago but had been lead 
to believe that the rights to the story 
had reverted to the authors. 


wo if it’s true that Kitty Gor- 
don is suing Captain Beresford for 
divorce with the conjecture that she will 
then marry Jack Wilson, her personal 
manager? Of course the report has been 
denied—several times; but it is under- 
stood that papers are being prepared. 


R. and Mrs. Francis X. Bushman will 

make one more moving picture for 
Metro. They have formed no plans for 
their future film activities. The Bush- 
man-Bayne agreement with the Metro ex- 
pired some time ago and they have been 
continuing without a contract. 


RANKLYN FARNUM is back with 

Universal. He is not starring alone, 
but supporting U’s feminine stars. We 
may take it that the report of Farnum 
forming his own company was absolutely 
without foundation. 


Gladys Leslie, you'll note, is exceedingly patriotic, between 
Or — would you call this, ‘‘ Arms and the Man?” 


HARLES RAY was put to a lot of in- 

convenience and unwelcome _pub- 
licity through last month’s announcement 
that he had decided to leave the Ince 
forces to go under the management of 
Harry Garson. Charles, in collaboration 
with Thomas H. Ince, hastened to deny 
the report, sending lengthy wires to 
Adolph Zukor, the Paramount papa, tell- 
ing him not to believe a word anybody 
said. “My business relations with Mr. 
Ince,” said Ray, “have always been most 
pleasant, and I am not going to leave.” 
“Mr. Ray is not going to leave,” said 
Mr. Ince, “as his contract with me has 
two more years to run.” Now what 
about that story that Garson had secured 
the stage success, “A Tailor-Made Man,” 
as a vehicle for Ray? 


ICTOR G. C. EUBANK, supervising 

director of Essanay, commissioned 
first lieutenant in the U. S. Army, has re- 
ported in Washington for his new duties. 
Because of his knowledge of the film busi- 
ness, Eubank was placed in the Signal 
Corps, where his work probably will be 
in charge of some branch of the photo- 
graphic division. 


ENRY WALTHALL, before return- 

ing to the stage, made another pic- 
ture, called “And a Still Small Voice—” 
for the National Film Corporation. 


LITTLE war-bride in Chicago re- 

cently received word that her hus- 
band was “slightly wounded.” One night 
soon after she dropped into a picture- 
show. A news-weekly with moving pic- 
tures from over there was run off. And 
there on the screen, lifelike and vigor- 


ous, was her husband, a member of 
the engineering corps. He was in 
a hospital being shaved; he was 
grinning, and he seemed a_ very 


contented invalid. “Slightly wounded” 
was only a camouflage name for his ill- 
ness. He, with forty others, had volun- 
teered to be inoculated with the germ for 
trench fever, in the hope that a serum 
would be found. For days the forty 
men ran a fever of tog degrees. But 
they all recovered under the care of the 








Red Cross, and—the serum for the fever 
was successfully prepared through the 
blood of guinea pigs. This explains the 
contented grin on the soldier's face. It 
also explains why his bride spent the 
week at the movies. 


UT in Needles, California, a town of 
only 4,500 inhabitants, there’s a little 
620-seat airdome that has been the direct 
means of providing food and drink for 
7,000 troops of the U. S. Army during 
the past two months. The theatre was 
operated sometime ago by a group of 
aliens, who for a while managed to keep 
their pro-German tendencies under cover, 
but who were finally disclosed in their 
true light and forced to leave town. Since 
then the theatre has been operated for 
the local Red Cross. Now after buying 
new seats, a piano, and two projectors 
for the house, and providing meals for 
7,000 troops that have passed through 
the town, the treasury still holds $1,900! 
(Continued on page 82) 





Madame Yorska is the newest screen recruit. 
The noted Russian actress first attained dis- 
tinction as the favorite pupil of Sarah Bern- 


hardt. Her last stage appearance was as 
“Salome,” for the Washington Square 
Players. Yorska will star for Matzene, work- 
ing at the Brunton studios in Los Angeles. 
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“The Cutex way of manicur- 
ing is indeed a blessing, espe- 
cially when one’s hands must 
always look freshly manicured. 
I don't see how I ever got along 









What cutting does to 


7 HEN you cut the cuticle it is impossible 
to keep a firm, smooth outline around 
the base of your nails—every one 

notices how badly your hands look. The 
mere you cut the more trouble you will have. 
surplus cuticle quickly, 


Cutex removes 


easily, safely! Itis absolutely harmless. 


See how lovely this way of manicuring 
makes your nails look 

Wrap a little absorbent cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the Cutex bottle 
and work the stick around the base of the 
nail, gently pressing back the cuticle. Carefully 
rinse the fingers in clear water, pushing the 
softened cuticle back when drying the hands. 

If your cuticle shows a tendency to become 
dry and tough, as the cuticle often does in cold 
weather after using water on your hands, apply 
a little Cutex Cuticle Comfort to thebase of your 
nails to help keep the cuticle soft and pliant. 


When you see how smooth a Cutex man- 
icure leaves the skin about the base of your 
nails — how free it is from ragged edges and 
rough places that make hangnails, you will 
wonder how you ever got along without it. 


Below is shown the Cutex Traveling Manicure Set which 
sells for $1.50. For Christmas we have wrapped it in the 
extremely good-looking Christmas design shown. 

rhe set contains full-size packages of the Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Paste Polish and Cake Polish, also 
a flexible steel file, emery boards, orange sticks and cotton. 
For Christmas this year 
these sets are especially 
ge nee Sold in 
all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 
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Remove surplus cuticle quickly, 
easily, safely, without cutting! 














Remove stains from underneath 
the nails with Cutex Nail White 








Finish with Cutex 
Nail Polish 


MAIL COUPON WITH 2le TODAY 


without it” 


the cuticle 


The Cuticle Remover comes in 35c. 65 and 
Cutex Nail White is 35e. 


Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, 


$1.25 bottles. 


? 


liquid or stick form is 35e. Cutex Cuticle 


Comfort is also 35c. 


The Cutex Compact Set— price 50c¢— 
contains trial sizes of the Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Paste Polish and 
Cake Polish: it has also a flexible file. emery 
board, orange stick and absorbent cotton — 
all for 50c. If your store cannot supply it, we 


we will be glad to fill your order direct. 


Send for this complete trial manicure set 


Everyone who uses Cutex is so enthusiastic 
about it. we want you to try it, too. Send 2le 
(18e for the set itself and 3c for postage) and 
we will send you this individual manicure set 
complete with orange stick, emery board and 
absorbent cotton. Send for it today. Address 
Norham Warren, Dept. 712. 114 West 17th 
Street. New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 2lc for your set to 
MacLean, Benn and Nelson, Limited, Dept. 712, 489 
St. Paul Street West, Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 








Send 21c for 
this complete 
Manicure Set 





Name 


City 








Street..... 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 712, 


114 W. lith St., N. Y. C. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE. 











(Continued from page 80) 

ILLIAM DESMOND will be a west- 

ern star, so Triangle officials have 
decided. He has begun work in the 
third photoplay of this character, fol- 
lowing the trail of Roy Stewart, Triangle’s 
first cowboy-star. In forsaking the dress- 
suit for chaps. and sombrero, Desmond 
was heard to suppress a sigh—whether of 
relief or regret, we don’t know. 


T seems unlikely that the matter of 
Jewel Carmen's contract with William 
Fox and Frank A. Keeney will ever reach 
the courts. Neither producer appears de- 
sirous of seeking legal assistance, although 
the Fox people are insistent that they will 
not release Miss Carmen without a con- 
sideration. That may be the final ad- 
justment if Keeney does not conclude 
to withdraw his claim until the expiration 
of the Fox agreement with Miss Carmen 
in a couple of years. It is said that 
Keeney contracted with Miss Carmen for 
one year, with several options in the 
agreement, her first year’s Keeney salary 
to be $400 weekly. 


ILLIAM FAVERSHAM, before be- 

ginning his regular dramatic season, 
made a special picture for Artcraft of the 
famous melodrama, “The Silver King.” 





—- — 








A new face, and a homely one, is Will Rogers’, 


the lariat—virtuoso. But Rogers has a kindly 

grin and a way with him, that predicts picture 

popularity, if we are to judge by his optic debut, 
“Laughin’ Bill Hyde.” 
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The luckiest man in the world, according to half-the male population of this or any other country 


except one, is Lieut. H. Palmerson Williams. 


The lady is Marguerite Clark, who, we rejoice to 


hear, will not desert the screen, having, in fact, signed a new contract with Paramount. 


RANE. MAYO played the villain in a 
recent World picture and with his 
company went up to Saranac Lake for ex- 
teriors. In one scene the director called 
upon several lumber-jacks who were 
watching proceedings to rush upon the set 
and beat up Mayo. After the battle was 
over, Director Oscar Apfel declared it to 
be the best stage fight he had ever seen, 
and congratulated the big fellow who 
knocked down Mayo several times, say- 
ing, “You're a fine actor. You surely 
gave Mayo some beating.” The ‘jack’ 
replied, “Actor, nuthin’! I’ve been 
watchin’ that feller for several days and 
he had it comin’ to him anyway.” 


RITZI BRUNNETTE, of Universal, 

has changed her name from Fritzi to 
her real one of Florence, by which she 
was christened, because “Fritzi” is too 
teutonic. 


ABBI J. WEINSTOCK is abandoning 
: the Jewish ministry to enter the film 
producing business in Los Angeles. He 
has formed a company to be known as the 
Columbia Photoplay Corporation, to make 
comedies along the line of the Sidney 
Drew pictures. 


f. LIE JANIS, the idol of the “boys” 
for whom she is dancing in the liberty 
theatres over there, has had a gun named 
after her. There are three giant guns 
hurling projectiles at the walls of stone 
and steel surrounding Metz—‘‘Woodrow 
Wilson,” “Elsie Janis.” and “Hinky 
Dink.” We'll hear from these guns, even 
if they are 3,000 miles away. 


ORE sons of the sun in arms are 
Harry Edwards, of Christie Com- 
edies, now at the Naval Reserve Training 
School at San Pedro; Bobby Vernon, also 
of Christie, at the Submarine Base. Neal 
Burns is Drill Sergeant at Camp Lewis: 


and Helen Gibson’s husband, ‘Hoots” 
Gibson, has enlisted in the Tanks Di- 
vision. 


OMETIME ago we offered a solid ma- 

hogany desk to the press-agent who 
propounded the most provoking yarn. Be- 
yond a doubt the purveyor of publicity 
who wrote this little pastoral captures 
the prize for all time. ‘The number of 
automobiles” (we are quoting) “now en- 
enjoying workless Sundays, as a result of 
the Government request to forego pleas- 
ure-riding on that day, contains in its 
ranks at least one whose owner could, 
if she were not as patriotic as she is 
beautiful, claim exemption from the re- 
quest on the ground that automobile 
riding is essential to her work. Rubye de 
Remer undoubtedly receives pleasure 
from auto riding but she also receives 
inspiration. Riding rapidly through the 
country, the steering wheel in her hands, 
she absorbs from the air forces surround- 
ing her, a certain something that makes 
her feel all powerful, and it has been 
in these times that she has conceived 
many of the parts that have placed her 
in the front rank of her profession.” 


ACK MULHALL has been re-engaged 
by Famous Plavers-Lasky to support 
Lila Lee in a forthcoming picture. His 
last Paramount appearance was. in 


“Wild Youth.” 


HE Fort Lee studios of Goldwyn, 

Fox, and World, were out of current 
for part of a week last month, on account 
of the demand made on the New Jersey 
Public Service by companies turning out 
Government contracts for war materials. 
Two months ago, the New Jersey studios 
received a request to cut down the elec- 
tric current as much as possible. At 
that time Universal was making a picture 
with Violet Mersereau, and it was de- 
cided that electricity shoula be used only 
in “back lightings.” The picture is fin- 
ished and nearly assembled and it is one 
of the few pictures made in the east in 
which all t'i1e interiors were photographed 
by daylight. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Miss Hedman says: “‘I have 
never had a cream as delight- 
ful for cleansing as Pond's 
Cold Cream"’ 


Posed by Martha Hedman, 
the famous actress,especially 
for Pond's Extract Company Of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, Miss 
Hedman says: “If my face becomes 
the least bit roughened by out-door 
exposure, Pond's Vanishing Cream 
helps it immediately’ 














Photo by Hiller 


WV hy harsh cold winds hurt your skin 
To restore to the skin the softness and loveliness 
cold and wind take from it, you need two creams 


N cold, windy weather, you notice that your wind and cold —free from redness, roughness and 
skin becomes harsh and dry—your lips and  chapping. For chapped skin, one application does 
hands are chapped —but do you know why? wonders. 


W. Allan Jameson, the noted skin specialist, For cleansing and massage, every normal 
says: **In cold weather the outer cells, not suth- skin needs an oil cream 
ciently lubricated, splinter and grow rough. There- 


“ “ : In winter, more than at any other time, your skin 
fore some carefully selected substitute should be used ‘ 


needs cleansing and massaging with a pure cold cream 
> cs 31 ») ’ ’ ! 
made with an oi! base. Pond’s Cold Cream has exactly 
It was for this very purpose that Pond’s Vanishing the consistency which masseurs demand in a massage 
Cream was formulated. Entirely free from greasiness, | cream. 
you can use it throughout the day with the knowledge 
that not a trace of it remains on your skin. 


for the materials which Nature has failed to furnish.’’ 


Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream nor Pond’s 
Cold Cream will cause the growth of hair or down. 


‘ie : . At drug stores and department stores i *s and jars. 
This is how to give your skin the g stores and dey ent stores in tubes and jar: 


protection it needs Free sample tubes — send 

Just before going out give your face a light for them today 
application of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Rub it in ‘Tear out the coupon and mail it today for a free sample 
é ag ‘ ” 1 leaves ‘ane tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream. 
gently. At once it disappears, and leaves no trace, & . 44 roc and we will isk pee itll al eidty aia 
% . yr . . S © - send y¢ eS > Tea arge 
no oily shine. With this protection you can keep enough to last two weeks. Send for them today. Address 


your complexion soft, smooth, free from attack by Pond’s Extract Co., 131-H Hudson Street, New York City. 













POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
131-H Hudson St., New York City 


Q Please send me, free, the items checked: 

] Free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream: D0 Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 
for which I enclose the required amount: 





QO) 5c sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream: © 5c sample Cold Cream 
. = oo BO Te Ee pre tere 
eee Ge ee ee eee ee Test both Creams on 
Cream keep your skin your hands See what 
from chapping PRIOR so 0 00 066090 056.600006b0 we tech p bce dewecoreenecoeseeeoere each does for your shin 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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UGENE O'BRIEN has signed a four- 

year contract with Paramount to ap- 
pear as leading-man for the Famous 
Players-Lasky stars. He makes his Art- 
craft bow with Elsie Ferguson in “Under 
the Greenwood Tree.” 


E. LAWRENCE, who has been a 

* member of the stock companies in 
west coast studios for the past 
four years, and most recently 





Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 82) 


all wrong, as far as he—Kelly—is con- 
cerned. Kelly went west in his sixteenth 
year, to Arizona, as rodman of an engi- 
neering gang. ‘The climate,” says Kelly, 
“nearly killed me. And then when I got 
acclimated I almost died of loneliness. 


The men were all Mexicans; there 
weren't any women. The only dis- 
traction I found, outside of  read- 


pictures comes under the head of non- 


essestials. This puts a ban on all kinds 
of mob scenes. 


* is reported that Elsie Ferguson is to 
return to the stage. She has found a 
play to her liking and may desert the 
screen to appear in it. 


ARRY RAPF of New York 





seen with Fannie Ward in “A | 
Japanese Nightingale,” has en- 
listed in the Tanks Division. He 
is now in training at Gettysburg, 
Pa. 


AVE you attended one of 
those “Peach stone matin- || 
ees?” No, it isn’t a new play or 


picture. The National Association 
of the Motion Picture Industry 
has instituted a fruit pit and nut 
shell saving campaign to help pro- 
vide material for manufacture of 
charcoal for Army gas masks. 
Motion picture theatre owners 
have been giving “Peach stone 
matinees” that have resulted in 
the collection of much material. 
One house in Indiana obtained 
four barrels of stones at one after- 
noon performance. 


HE Goldwyn publicity de- 

partment may always be de- 
pended upon. No matter what 
the occasion, the thrifty Fort Lee 
publicists come forth with a time- 
ly, practical paragraph. This time 
they have to thank the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s ruling of “gasless” 
Sundays for their inspiration. 
They utilized the ruling for Tom 
Moore, thus: “Tom Moore,” they 





said, “is patriotic; yes. But that 
ruling did hit him hard. Tom 
doesn’t mind walking; but he 
really needed all the motoring 


any nation bankrupt. 


READ THIS! 


HE following seven organizations are now working to- 
gether to create and maintain among our soldiers, sailors 
and marines the high morale that is now animating our 

men on all fighting fronts: 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
The Young Women’s Christian Association 
The National Catholic War Council 


(including the work of the Knights of Columbus 


and special war activities for women) 
The Jewish Welfare Board 
The American Library Association 
War Camp Community Service 
The Salvation Army 


It should be understood that all these agencies are work- 
ing as a unit, with full co-operation, and helping each other 
to perform the duties which they have been called upon 
by the Government of the United States to fulfill. 


A few months ago there were more than four thousand 
separate “funds’”’ of relief and service! 
tenance of these by individual collections would have made 
The great organizations named above 
have, at the request of President Wilson, pooled their inter- 
ests, and a mighty campaign, to raise $170,500,000 for their re- 
spective budgets, will begin November 11th. 


If you have a relative or a friend in France; if you have 
any interest in the country which protects you and in which 
you live, bear your reasonable share, whatever it may be, 


This amalgamation of interests has been for a two-fold 
purpose: to sustain those who are serving the soldiers of free- 
dom, and to protect you from imposition. 


Remembering this, do not neglect this call! 


Obviously, the main- 


is all for the ladies. He has 
made an all-woman feature. It is 
in seven reels, depicting woman’s 
rise in the affairs of the nation 
and particularly her part in the 
war. It is written by women, and 
backed by women. When ready 
for exhibition the picture will be 
shown at a Broadwav house and 
during its run the entire staff of 
the theatre will be composed of 
women, including the publicity 
staff, orchestra, and attendants. 


ARY PICKFORD hasn't 

signed that First National 
contract yet. Her mother is in 
New York considering with 
Mary’s attorney all contracts 
offered. Mary has as previously 
stated organized her own com- 
pany and is getting ready for her 
first production at this time. 


ILLIAM DAVIDSON, a well- 

known leading man for 
Metro and Fox, has entered the 
officers’ training school at Camp 
Taylor, Ky. Davidson was ac- 
cepted after several attempts to 
enlist. 


ESSIE BARRISCALE, accord- 
ing to reports current in Los 
Angeles, has left Paralta. Her 
last picture is “The Heart of 








practice he could get, as he plays 
a chauffeur in his new picture, “Thirty 
a Week.’” 


E always thought Rosemary Theby 

was a pretty name. But the brunne 
who bears it has decided that, while good, 
it would look much, much nicer in print 
of she separated it into “Rose Marie 
Thebe.” In the future Miss Thebe will 
act for Triangle, beginning with a new 
picture, “Love’s Pay Day.” 


HARLES CHAPLIN is very fond of 

his afternoon tea. If he is working at 
the studio, he has tea served on the set; 
if off somewhere, he seeks the tea. The 
other afternoon Charles entered a new 
tea-room in Hollywood and ordered a 
pot of tea. As the maid placed it on 
the table, Chaplin asked, “Is this green 
or black tea?” “I don’t know, sir,” an- 
swered the maid, “I’m color-blind.” 


NTHONY PAUL KELLY, the scen- 
arioist, whose play, “Three Faces 
East,” is a New York success, said the 
other day he thought Horace Greeley was 


ing, was going to the movies—or I 
should say movie; there was only one— 
one show in one reel, in the back of a 
saloon. Almost to save myself from 
suicide I began writing one-reel scenarios, 
for which I got $10 apiece. I kept my- 
self so busy I had no time to think about 
the horrors of Arizona—until a Mexican 
with a grudge nearly killed me, literally. 
That’s what ‘Go West, voung man,’ did 
for me.” So Kelly inverted the advice, 
coming first to Chicago, and thence to 
New York. “Join the Navy” is his pet 
sentiment now, and he won't be deciding 
his own movements for 2 while. 





“TBE news that war-pictures—at least 
those in which the actual bloody busi- 
ness of battle predominates—will in the 
future be fewer and farther between, 
should not prove a serious jolt to Photo- 
play-patrons. Nor are the residents of 
Los Angeles and environs kept awake 
nights. There will be no more mimic 
battles fought in the sunny fields of Cali- 
fornia, for the L. A. Police Department 
has decided that “extra” work for moving 


Rachel,” now completed. The 
Hickmans have not yet made a 
statement regarding any new 
affiliations. 


YOUNG woman on a certain news- 
paper in our town asked her city edi- 
tor if she would be expected to cover 
Theda Bara in “Salome” on Sunday night. 
The editor, suffering with dyspepsia, 
looked up at her a minute. frowned, and 
then said testily, “Of course, of course. 
She will probably need to be covered.” 
LovELLA Parsons, Morning Telegraph. 


IRLS! Which would you rather be— 

a stenographer earning $15 a week, or 
an actress drawing a weekly check for 
$200? Olive Tell of Metro says that the 
store girl, office clerk, tvpewriter, or sten- 
ographer who gets the former emolument 
is far better off than the star, who draws 
down so many times as much. “An 
actress,” Olive tells us. “must spend as 
much as she earns. She must dress and 
live the part, and when she has lived up 
to her role, there isn’t much left.” Still, 
some stenographers we know would be 
glad to take a chance. And besides, it’s 
lots of fun spending. 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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oo POMPEIAN BEAUTY 











Instant 


How can I become more attractive — 
now — today? 


First apply Pompeian DAY Cream (vanish- 
It softens the skin; also serves as a 


ing). 
powder foundation. 


BEAUTY Powder. Then a touch of Pompeian 


BLOOM. Atonceyou havean added charmofbeauty, 
and with a fragrance which captivates the senses. 


These three beauty 


rately, or together as a “Complete Beauty Toilette.” 
Guaranteed pure and safe by the makers of the 
famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder | 


Pompeian DAY Cream— 
(Vanishing). Keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Removes 
face shine. Good face-powder 
foundation. Has an exquisite, 
dainty perfume. Sold by all 
druggists, 50c. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder 
—lIts fragrance captivates the 
senses. It adds a pearly clear- 
ness to the skin and stays on 
unusually long. Pure and 
harmless. Shades: white, bru- 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX OFFER 
(Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family, we will send a box of 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half 
regular 50c package) and 1919 Liberty Girl Art Panel and 
samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 


2131 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Beauty 


Now apply Pompeian 


—— 








aids can be used sepa- 


nette and flesh. Sold by all 
druggists, 50c. N 


Pompeian BLOOM—A N 
rouge that adds the final touch 
of youthful bloom. Impercep- 
tible when properly applied. 
Do you know that a touch of 
color in the cheeks beautifies 
the eyes, making them darker 
and more lustrous? Withvanity 
mirror and French puff in three 
shades, light, dark and medium 
(the popular shade), 50c. 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
2131 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemer I f ) t ins preferred, stamps 
ted) for end your special powder and 1919 


Panel offer N { far has accepted tl offer 
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tisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A Lenient Judge 
SAT before Vitagraph’s “Triumph of the Weak” today! 
In a final scene, Alice Joyce’s husband, in defense of his 
ex-convict wife, proffers a certain dutiful detective a thrust 
between the eyes that ipso-facto transmitted the gentleman 
on the receiving end to a place where birds sang and flowers 
bloomed. After which he is not in the least bothered 
by the court! I don’t know about Gotham and surround- 
ings, but here one wouldn’t strike any representative -of 
the civil authorities wtih such impunity! 
SIMPLICISSIMuUS, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Anatomical Fact 


N one of Harold Lloyd’s recent pictures he was lying 
on the ground with some newspapers covering him 
entirely. A party of five men following a girl, step on 
his body at the place where his stomach is located. But 
when Harold gets up he rubs his jaw! 
RAYMOND SPELLMAN, Savannah, Ga. 


Perhaps Eve YVanked It Out 


ILL someone tell us who was Adam’s barber in 
“Souls Redeemed?” Both Adam and Satan had 
regular 1918 model pineapple haircuts. No Sunday 


School teacher directed that picture, I'll wager. 
LILLIAN AsuHcrort, Stamford, 


Conn. 


Indoor Sports? 


In the “First Law” Irene ¢ 
seen sitting comfortably by the fire- 
side, and Antonio Moreno enters the 
house and removes his overcoat. 
They both are talking together a few 


‘astle is 


moments, when they decide to go 
out and have a game of tennis. Since 


when has tennis been a winter sport? | °° 4 





In “Social Briars” Iris Lee 
(Mary Miles Minter) ap- 
proaches a summer resort, 


wearing a fur scarf and carrying a muff, while many 
guests at that resort are sitting on the porch clothed in 
light summer costumes. Mary’s fingers must have been 
cold. 


IRENE DuBots, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Poor New York City 

le ‘““Mile-a-Minute Kendall” featuring Jack Pickford, 
Jack’s father passes over a check for $5,000. A 

close-up of the check showed it to be on a San Francisco 

Bank. Seems to me it would be a little inconvenient for 

both parties to have the bank account so far away, for 

Mr. Kendall’s home was in New York City. 

Myrt_e M. Grirrrn, Spokane, Wash. 
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IS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 








A Quiet Wedding 

bray B. DE MILLE certainly deserves credit for giv- 
ing us something new in “We Can’t Have Every- 

thing” but when the sought-after Wanda drops her wed- 

ding ring secretly behind her I should think that the 

Marquis would hear it. A close-up showed the ring on a 

hard wood floor. 

In the “Tiger Man” Bad Bill Hart is imprisoned in a 
new cement jail. Time—1851. Place—in a desert. 

And last but not least we have Wallie Reid wounded 
in the shoulder and having his arm bandaged. This oc- 
curred in “The Firefly of France.” 

F. R. B., Worcester, Mass. 
We Don’t Know 

N “Huck and Tom,” starring Jack Pickford, I noticed 

the judge writing with a quill in the court scene, and 
behind him was an American flag with forty-eight stars in 
it. In what part of the United States do they use quills 
nowadays? HERBERT STEWART, Portland, Ore. 


A Queer Time to Change Clothes 


ly Marguerite Clark’s “Rich Man, Poor Man,” Miss 
Clark is talking to her lover, Richard Barthelmess in 
a white dress in which she has been ‘‘dressing up.” While 
she is standing with him, her dress suddenly changes to 
an old gray calico. 

SaRAH E. ToncueE, Foxchase, Phila, Pa. 


A Number of Things 

4 7 OUG” FAIRBANKS is 
a nice fellow, but he is 

not infallible. In ‘Bound in 

Morocco,” Doug wears white 







Can you imagine them 
clean after one reel? 
Yet, near the end of 
the film, he is put into 
jail after much scrap- 
ping. His trousers are 
only slightly soiled, but when they take him out in a few 
hours, they are nicely pressed and spotless. 
In H. Lockwood’s “Lend Me Your Name” 
chandeliers are seen to smoke. 
“LittLeE Bricut Eyes,” Cedarhurst, L. I. 


two electric 


Prim Norma 


N “De Luxe Annie,” Norma Talmadge was obliged to 
have an operation on her head. When she awoke from 
the anaesthetic I saw a small bandage around her head. 
Usually, I believe, a woman would wear her hair loose or 
braided, but not so with Norma. It was as neatly done 
up then as in any other part of the picture. 
KATHARINE Pauty, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ay? Fannie Ward’s Beautiful Eyelashes 


and her well-formed eyebrows have much to do with the facial beauty of this famous 


movie star. 


The soulful expression of her eyes are among her chief charms. Miss 


W ard attributes much of the beauty of her eyes to the virtues of that famous preparation 


Lititt -Iovcta-S72e 


Remember lhe fill Name -/(s lntlate(| “=m 


as her testimonial letter shows. Miss Ward says in this 
letter: ““I can sincerely recommend ‘Lash-Brow-Ine’ as a splen 
did preparation for stimulating and promoting the growth of 
the eyebrows and lashes. i use it regularly with the most 
satisfying results.” This is only one of hundreds of similar 


LASH-BROW-INE rer 
Attention ! 


Weare conducti 
sive adv« rtising « ImMmpaignon 
LASH - BROW 
will mean more 


AND IS NOT COLORED. Re ns the || you. Ask us TODAY for our iJ. 2 


' one Dealers 
is a pure, harmless, delicately scented cream, which has 


been tested by and carries the endorsement of the 
best chemists and beauty specialists in the bar, ry 


*‘LASH-BROW.-INE IS NOT A COLOR 


full name and we the cream tint of 


the genuine ASH-BROW-INE 


special proposition to dealers 


gan exten 


-INE which 


letters of praise we are receiving constantly from the stars 
of the stage and screen as well as society women whose eyes 
have been made more attractive from the use of this won- 
derful beauty aid. It nourishes the eyelashes and eyebrows in 


a natural manner, making them long, thick and luxurious 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you with ~Lash-Brow 
ne’’ send direct and we will mail it enclose 
our Maybell Beauty Book, ‘‘ The B 
ful,” in a plain cover, upon receipt of 1 
stamps accepted 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


orders for 


_ MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305- an por Blvd., CHICAGO — 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGA7 
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Virginia Pearson's Potato De Luxe 


Her own scenario for a real baked 
potato and for creamed celery 


IRGINIA PEARSON, the beautiful 

Fox film star, believes in treating a 
baked potato with proper courtesy. Miss 
Pearson says that a baked potato, to be 
properly appreciated, should not be pre- 
pared as carelessly as is too often the 
custom. Too many people simply pry 
the potato open and dab in some butter, 
then dash on salt and pepper, which she 
says is iriconsiderate. Miss Pearson says 
you should first select your potato, then 
bake it until it is just right, then gently 
open it, and then gladden its interior 
with plenty of Carnation Milk and salt 
and pepper to taste. The Carnation 
Milk contains all the butter fat of the 







original milk, as well as the other nour. 
Order several cans of Carnation Milk 
a perfectly delicious flavor. Celery and other vegetables from your grocer today and give ita 
are delicious when creamed with Carnation Milk. fair test for every milk use in your 


ishing elements, and it gives the hot, mealy potato 


home. Use it in all your cooking and 
baking—for creaming vegetables, mak- 
ing soups and gravies. Desserts will 
be even more delicious when prepared 
with Carnation Milk. It adds a rich 
Try Carnation Milk yourself. It is real milk—eva- flavor to coffee, cocoa, etc. 

porated to the consistency of cream, hermetically . 
sealed and sterilized so that it is always good. It is Creamed Celery 
the wasteless milk supply for your home. Celery although seemingly high in price is, if 
properly prepared, an economical vegetable. The 
celery top may be cut off and allowed to dry for 
seasoning in soups. The tender inside stalks may 
be served as a relish and the outside stalks cut 
in small pieces and boiled in Carnation Milk (prop- 
erly diluted). By boiling the celery in the milk, 
the color is preserved, whereas boiling it in water 
turns it dark. 


Vegetables are rich in food values, but they aren’t “‘bal- 
anced” unless they have fats added—that is why the: rich- 
ness of Carnation Milk not only betters their flavor, but 
rounds out their nutritive qualities. 






This shows how to use Carnation Milk to 
make a hot baked potato a regular treat. 


Carnation Oyster 
Stew 
Melt 1 tablespoon butter; 
add 1% teaspoonfuls salt, 
dash of pepper and mix 
well. Add one cup water 
and three cups Carnation 
Milk; cook, stirring con- 
stantly. Add a pint of 
oysters and heat until 
oysters are warmed thru. 


Free Recipe Book for Photoplay Readers 


7 . , ; . "STERILIZED EvaPoRATED & 
Write to us for a free copy of our booklet of over one hundred tested recipes 
for everyday and special dishes, including the Carnation Way of Creaming 
Vegetabies—illustrated in colors. Address Carnation Milk Products Company j 
egetables—illustrated in colors. Address Carnation Mi roducts Company, CyB UMS cTenO CONDENSED MK gs 
1284 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. —— —_ 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Heten, Tacoma.—Mae Marsh has a new 
fad. Deprived of her pets which she will 
not confine in an apartment, she has ac- 
quired—a lady bug! It lives among the 
geraniums in the window box and flies on 
her finger when she calls. Its name is Ce- 
cilia and you can believe it or not, just as 
you choose. Mary Pickford has no chil- 
dren. Your other questions are very much 
against the rules. 


FLORENCE, SPOKANE.—You're a nice little 
girl and we liked your letter. You asked 
an awful lot of questions for a twelve-year 
old. Never mind—someone once said that 
childhood is simply a period of innocent 
eavesdropping, hearing what one ought not 
to hear. Can’t answer your question, “How 
old is Clara Kimball Young?” The lady 
admits she was born in Chicago, but de- 
clines to tell us when. William Farnum is 





forty-two. Charles Chaplin is twenty-nine. 
All those ladies you mention won't tell 
their ages. Of these, Marguerite Snow is 
married—to James Cruze; Bessie Barriscale, 


to Howard Hickman. The Cruzes have a 
small daughter, Julie; and the Hickmans 
have a son. We'll be glad to hear from you 
any time. 


A. T., Cotumsus, N. M.—Yes, dear lady, 
Jack Pickford is related to Mary. He’s her 
brother. Alice Joyce was married to Tom 
Moore; there’s a small Alice Mary Moore. 
Harry Morey is married. He has no chil- 
dren. A friend of ours was appointed chair- 
man of some committee on economy and 
he was told, “There are seventy girls in our 
high school. Fifty of them wear silk stock- 
ings. It is your duty to take ’em off.” 


Tom MeicHAN ApDMIREk.—Your favorite 
was in to see us just this afternoon. He 
always stops in at PHotTopLay when he 
is in town. Tom was on his way west to 
play with Norma Talmadge. He is looking 
fine, and told us he had just bought a five 
hundred dollar bond from a pretty blonde 
bond salesgirl. Meighan played with Mar- 
guerite Clark in “Out of a Clear Sky,” and 
his first picture opposite Miss Talmadge is 
“The Forbidden City.” He said Norma was 
very pleasant to work with. Come again. 


M. V. D., Kerto.—Edna Flugrath and 
“hirley Mason are the sisters of Viola Dana. 
Edna, I believe, is in South Africa, acting 
in moving picture under the direction of 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, hgcause a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 


you desire a 
envelope. 


Magazine, Chicago. 


her husband, whose name, 
say, escapes me for the moment. 
or Leonie Flugrath, is the youngest; she is 
only seventeen. She’s married, to an assist- 
ant director for Metro. Viola Dana is Mrs. 
John Collins, wife of her director; she’s 
twenty. The family address is 350 Mosholu 
Parkway, N. Y. Edna and Frank Mayo are 
not related. Edna was with Essanay last, 
but we have heard that she is working in a 
new picture “on her own.” [I'll let you 
know all about it. Mary Pickford, Bill 
Hart, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Miles Min- 
ter, the Gish sisters, are a few who will 
send you their pictures. Many of the stars. 
are asking twenty five cents and turning 
the money over to the Red Cross. Thanks 
for your good wishes. Same to you, and 
write again. 


Shirley, 


Bus, South Brenp.—Why, making the 
w. s. f. d.” means making the world safe 
for democracy. Six words that we like as 
well as a war cry are, “Get the Germans out 
of France.” And the boys are doing it, 
they’re doing it. Dorothy Gish’s first pic- 
tures for Paramount Artcraft were “The 
Hun Within,” a “special,” and “Battling 
Jane.” Both are patriotic subjects. George 
Fawcett was great in “The Hun Within.” 


“ 


“Curiosity,” BostoN.—Do you wear tor- 
toise-shell glasses? Don’t call us “the Movie 
Encyclopedia ;” it makes us feel so respon- 
sible. Richard Barthelmess is playing with 
Dorothy Gish for Paramount, on the coast 
Jewel Carmen starred for Fox and is now 
with the Frank Keeney company. Harold 
Lockwood has been married. There is no 
Mrs. Antonio Moreno. You want Mar- 
guerite Clark to play western parts? For 
heaven’s sake, why? Miss Clark is mar- 
ried; she’s thirty-one. 


Ray, Camp Lewis, WASHINGTON. — Why 
don’t you write to your favorites? I’m sure 
they would answer you. Since being in 
camp is “kinda lonesome,” the Answer Man 
will be glad to write to you regularly. How’s 
that? Of course—come right up. 


Bubp, Mosrie.—Think what it must mean 
to the boys in the hospitals over there when 
the Y. M. C. A. actor steps up and begins 
to tell them stories and sings them songs 
that bring back thoughts of home. Frank 
Hayes in Sunshine Comedies. Charlie Mur- 
ray, the comedian, has been loaned by Mack 


Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
rsonal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped ‘ 
‘rite to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
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I am sorry toSennett to play Lila Lee’s father in a forth- 


coming Paramount, “Puppy Love.” 

Georce L. W., Koxkomo.—We were in 
Kokomo—once. It is true that Marguerite 
Clark is married—but it is the first time, not 
the seventh. Anita Stewart made one new 
picture for Vitagraph—“The ‘Mind-the- 
Paint’ Girl.” She is now starring for her 
own company under the management of 
Louis Mayer. One of her new pictures is 
“In Old Virginia.” Niles Welch is with 
Lasky. Montagu Love has been playing 
right along, for World. 


BILLIE LAUREL, TRAVERSE City, MicHo.— 
The Rothacker studios produce educational 
and industrial films, as well as develop and 
print many pictures, including all the Char- 
lie Chaplin subjects for the First National 
Exhibitors’ Circuit. There’s a story about 
Watterson Rothacler and his work in this 
issue. George Kleine is a_ distributing 
agency. Selig is practically inactive except 
for the James Whitcomb Riley stories which 
star Colleen Moore. All Selig production is 
done in the west coast studio. Morosco is 
no longer producing, but the Morosco studios 
in Los Angeles are always in use, at present 
by the Constance Talmadge company. Mar- 
jorie Daw was born in 1902. Alfred Cheney 
Johnston whose artistic pictures appear in 
our art section, is considered one of the fore- 
most photographers in America. In the 
Answer Man’s humble ‘but sincere opinion 
Johnston stands alone. Write again. 


Mauve WINNER, PorTLAND.-—You’re right 
There was an interview with Conway Tearle 
in the September issue of PHotopray, “A 
Merry Hamlet.” He’s married to Adele Row- 
land, of vaudeville and musical comedy pop- 
ularity. Quite recently. Once before. Di- 
vorced. (Figure this out for yourself; it’s 
all against the rules.) Eugene O’Brien’s hair 
is light brown and his eyes are blue. Take 
your Underwood in hand and write us again 
—but don’t use that vivid paper. I’m sur- 
prised at you, Maude. 


S. V., Fort Wayne, Inpv.—In “Friend Hus- 
band,” the rotund gentleman you thought 
resembled John Bunny is none other than 
the late comedian’s brother, George. Write 
again; we enjoyed your letter. Many thanks 
for the nice things you say about Proto- 
PLAY. 
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SOMEWHERE IN BrooKLYN.—It’s all roses 
this month and no rocks. You're spoiling 
us. But that’s the secret of the charm ot 
charming people—they’re spoiled.  Fritzi 
Brunette and Bessie Eyton played in those 
pictures. They are not sisters in real life. 
Miss Brunette is now a star for Universal, 
and Bessie Eyton is seen with Harold Lock- 
wood in a Metro Screen Classics Produc- 
tion, “A King in Khaki.” Fritzi is twenty- 
four; has played in Universal, Selig, and 
Lasky pictures. Miss Eyton is a native Cal- 
ifornian and her screen career has been with 
Selig until recently, when she left to play 
opposite Harold Lockwood. Selig hasn't 
been doing much lately. Thanks an awful 
lot, and write soon again. 


Marcery Kaye.—Are you “The Girl 
from Over There?” Here is the cast for 
“Resurrection”: Katusha, Pauline Frederick; 
Prince Nekludov, Robert Elliott; Simonson, 
John Sainpolis; Shenbok, Jere Austin. 
Won’t you write us a long letter and ask 
more questions next time? 


Epwina I., Decatur, ILt.—We like your 


name, Edwina, But oh, Edwina! Who- 
ever told you that about Blanche Sweet? 
Don’t you believe it, will you? Bessie 
Barriscale’s son is about nine years old. 
Farrar has no children. Write to Olive 
Thomas care Triangle; Elsie Ferguson, Art- 
craft; Kathleen Clifford, Balboa; Billie 


Burke, Famous Players; Jack Holt, Lasky; 
Ann Pennington, Famous Players; Fannie 
Ward, Pathe; Corinne Griffith, Vitagraph 
(eastern); Geraldine Farrar, Goldwyn; 
Anita Stewart, Vitagraph. Will you write 
again? 


Mrs. T. L., Trager, lowa—Howard Hick- 
man is with Paralta, directing his wife, Bes- 
sie Barriscale; he has never played with 
Pathe. Francis X. Bushman was divorced in 
July from Mrs. Josephine Bushman, and 
married his leading woman, Beverly Bayne. 
Fannie Ward’s daughter is a non-profes- 
sional; she was married recently, in England. 
J. Warren Kerrigan, Paralta. 





, 


“PEARLINE,” CALEDONIA, N. Y.—Can’'t im 
agine why your last letter was not an- 
swered; it must have been if you signed your 
name. We enjoyed your letter and want 
you to write again. You want to see Tom 
Meighan starred, and you'd like to know 
how to go about it. We'll speak to Tom 
about it. But you might write Lasky and 
tell them what you told me. You say, “I 
would go a good many miles to get a PuHo- 
TOPLAY and as far to see Tom Meighan 
on the screen.” John Bowers with Mary 
Pickford in “Hulda from Holland.” A 
beautiful blonde is a joy—but not always 
forever. She who is a blonde today, may 
to a brunnete tomorrow 





Rae B., Cuicaco—It isn’t letters like 
yours that we get paid for answering, Rae 
And it wasn’t the last straw, Rae; who 
would mind when a charming young lady 
takes four pages of note paper to tell you 
how clever you are? Listen: in strict 
confidence we'll tell you that every word 
you say about us is true. But keep it quiet; 
we don’t want Lasky and Griffith and a few 
other of these fillum magnates running after 
us to give up our job at PHotopray and 
come and be their leading man. And you 
can write all those clever things and you 
have brown eyes and still you don't want to 
be a movie star! You're a paragon; nay 
more, a peach. I choose my friends for 
their good looks, my acquaintances for their 
good nature, and my enemies for their sense 
of humor. You are all three—friend, ac- 
quaintance, and—because you flatter us out 
of countenance—enemy. Write again, dear 
enemy. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Jack Simmons, Hoiprepce, Nes.—Your 
question is answered here because you ne- 
glected to enclose stamped addressed en- 
velope. Yes, William A. Duncan is still with 
Vitagraph, acting in and directing a serial 
called “A Fight for Millions.” Sometime 
ago, in the movies, the rich young man 
was always a villain, the heroine much pre- 
ferring the poor young man. Now, how- 
ever, some scenario-writers and a few di- 
rectors have conceded that one may be rich 
and noble at the same time, and that poverty 
is not necessarily next to godliness. Quite 
a few leading-ladies have married millionaries 
in late photoplays. 


In Far Suburbia 


By Thos, J. Murray 





| aaa Suburbia held no charms 
or me- 
When Summer fled across the gray- 
ing hill; 


And its wake gales swept the sullen lea, 
While loomed the winter evenings 


long and still. 





My thoughts adventured to the city’s blaze, 
Where entertainment poured its gleam- 
ing flood; 


| But trai restriction stayed my steps to 





aze, 
uu "aes Swiss Bell Ringers thrilled the 


rural blood. 
| But came the marvel of the flashing 
| screen, 
| With stage stars trooping to our fields 
remote; 


No more I sigh for what I might have seen, 
In urban centers where the arc lights 


float. 


Mooney 17, SALT Lake City, Uran.—“If 
Charlie Chaplin got in a fight, would Tom 
Mix? No, but Harold Lockwood.” Mar- 
velous, Mooney, marvelous! No, we 
wouldn’t call it a mot, still—you're only 
17. Kenneth Harlan is now at Camp Kear- 
ney, California, learning to be a soldier. 
You want a story about him? Eugene 
O’Brien’ hair is not red—no! no! It’s a 
light burnished brown. Wish the Answer 
Man had light burnished brown hair. We 
have never seen that shade, but it sounds 
lovely. Mooney, won't you please substi- 
tute another Q for that one “What does 
Norman Kerry use to make his mustache 
stick out on the ends?” Otherwise we'll 
have to wire Norman to find out and when 
he finds out that someone wants to know 
that, he'll go away off into the desert and 
die. Norman, my dear, is a regular guy. 


oT. 





SILVER SPURS, Pavt.—Glad to hear 
from you again. PHotTopray never has 
“chats” with the players; it is an editorial 
policy to avoid mush and gush and rather 
to set forth in clear-cut style, character 
studies of the players. Wesee what you mean; 
and we are much pleased you like PxHoto- 
PLAY so well. Niles Welch? He’s just signed 
a contract to play featured leads for a Para- 
mount for the next four years. His wife is 
Dell Boone; and you may write to him at 


the Lasky studios in Hollywood. H. E. Her- 
bert with Elsie Ferguson in “A _ Doll's 
House.” 


O. E. R., Tutonvitte, On10o.—Suppose 
you will believe now that the Answer Man 
is real and not a myth. It’s tough when 
a guy’s been working hard and faithfully 
at answering questions, to have someone ac- 
cuse him of making them up. But thank 
you for the unconscious commendation. 
Pearl's hair is red, her new serial is as 
yet unnamed, and we haven't the name of 
her husband, because there isn’t a gentle- 
man who answers to “Mr. Pearl White.” 
Glad you like PHoropitay. Nice lil’ book. 
We read it, ourselves. 


R. M., Harirax, N. S.—You can believe 

the Answer Man that those curls are 
Mary’s own and not a wig. Mary is at 
work again, on her own, you know. The 
new Pickford picture has not yet been 
named, but her last for Artcraft was “Jo- 
hanna Enlists.” 
“Teppy,” MANFIELD, OHI0.—Haven’t we 
heard from you before? From out of our 
pale past—answering questions—comes an 
echo of something you asked us once—on 
that same paper, in that same chirography, 
and with the same apologetic demeanor— 
“Is Francis Bushman married to Beverly?” 
And we rejoice that we may tell you, now, 
“Yes!” The other day we were wondering why 
we had stuck at this job of answering ques- 
tions for so many years, and all at once it 
came to us—so we could utter at last that 
magnificent, that splendid, ringing “Yes!” 
Emmy Wehlen, F. X. Bushman, and Bev- 
erly Bayne, Metro, N. Y.; Gladys Leslie, 
Vitagraph, Brooklyn; Kathlyn Williams, 
Lasky. 


G. L., Lowe Ave., Cxu1.—Ann Little is 
your favorite, and you want to know all 
about her? Well,—Ann is twenty-four; she 
was born in Sisson, California; and she is 
with Lasky and a letter addressed to her care 
that company in Hollywood, will reach her. 
Pictures of her in her home appeared in the 
November issue. Oh yes—and she’s Wallie 





Reid’s leading woman on the screen and 
Alan Forrest’s—of America—in real life. That 
all? 


Heten G., Cuicaco—Marguerite Clark 
in applying for a marriage license, gave her 
age as thirty-one. Are you infallible, Helen? 
At least from your letter one would think 
that you have kidded yourself into believ- 
ing you are. But just to show you we 
bear no grudge we cannot keep, we’re glad 
to tell you that Jane Cowl has made one 
picture for Goldwyn, called “The Spread- 
ing Dawn”; and that long ago Jane played 
in a picture known as “The Garden of Lies.” 
On the stage she has acted in “Lilac Time” 
and this season in another play from her 
own pen, “Information, Please.” 


EtrHer, E. L. O—That’s all right—but 
then nothing can cease like success. Con- 
stance Talmadge, we heard, was engaged to 
marry Norman Kerry; but the ceremony has 
not yet taken place; and it may have been 
only a rumor. If we tried to run down all 
the marriages and rumors of marriages— 
well, PHotopLay would have to find another 
Answer Man and the Answer man another 
job. John Bowers is married to a non-pro- 
fessional. 
“SHort,” St. Pavut.—Douglas Fairbanks, 
Artcraft, Hollywood; Mary Pickford, Mary 
Pickford studios, Hollywood; Billie Burke, 
Famous Players studio, N. Y. Don’t men- 
tion it. 


Mary Puitiips.—If our memory serves 
us aright—and if it doesn’t we will lose our 
job and that will serve us right—neither of 
the two actor gentleman you mention are 
married. Sorry. 

(Continued on gage 101) 
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ON CREDIT 


Xmas Selections ¢.., trices 


No Deposit— Free Examination | Buy Today—10 Months to Pay 


Your selection will be sent at our expense for your approval. | Your credit is good — SWEET’S trust YOU. Any honorable 
It places you under uo obligation. When thoroughly satisfied | person can open a charge account at the “House of Sweet.” 
that you have received the best value for your money, then | There is no delay — no red tape — no security required. 


make acceptance according to Sweet's Sos antes Quality 
Our Ten Monthly Payment Plan | _ ete. cape a 
We sell only one quality —the best. A binding guarantee certificaje is 


You pay only 1/5 the purchase price, and the balance in 10 issued with each Diamond purchase, guaranteeing it to be a Superior 
easy, equal, monthly installments. If you desire, send the grade, perfect-cut, blue-white gem. We further guarantee to exchange 


: . any “Sweet’”’ Diamond for a larger one allowing the full original price plus 
first payment with order; you are protected by a yearly increase of 742%. Learn further particulars from our 


Our Money-Back Guarantee | Free Xmas Catalog 42-T — Write for It! 


Any money paid will be promptly and cheerfully refunded if | jt contains over 1,000 gift suggestions in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
the article submitted is not in every way satisfactory. Yo Silverware, French Ivory Ware, Cut Glass, Cameras and Phonographs. 
take absolutely NO-RISK in ordering from ——— SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. <s es COPY OF CATALOG 42-T 
ss oe F 77 ™ N83-1 fine Dia- 2 ‘ty re ee oe 
mond, Solid Gold, 
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Sify Qnts ‘for 
reemans 


FACE POWDER 
is NOT an advance, because 
we now give double quantity 
Mest everything has advanced in 


price. Material and labor cost 
more. Government taxes have increased. 
And now Uncle Sam wants to conserve 
in paper, board and labor. 


We have met these conditions in the only way 
possible —packed double the quantity of powder 
in a square cornered box of practically the same 
size. This saves our government and us one box, 


and the packing and handling of that box. 


For forty years Freeman's Face Powder has been 
sold at a uniform price. We do 
not want to increase it. Buying , 

fois ; includes 
quality in quantity protects us both | Government 
and helps win the war. ax 






50 cents 





Remember— Freeman's Face 
Powder is distinctively a quality 
delights the most fastidious. 


powder that 


The Freeman guarantee—money back after trial 
if not satisfied—still holds good. 


All tints at all toilet counters or miniature box 
for 4 cents stamps. 


Watch for the square box. 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO., Dept. T Cincinnati, O. 
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The most concentrated and exquisite 
perfume ever made. Produced withouta oonel. 
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od 20c silver or stamps 
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PERFUME @ TOILET WATER 
The above also comes in less concentrated 
fusual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggists or b; mail; with two new odors, 
*Mo mour’’ and “"Garden Queen’’, b« th 
very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir box, five 25¢ 
bottles, game size as picture, different odors. 
Flower Dr« ops Toilet Water,better than most 
portumes, $1.25 large bottle. Sold by Lord & 
aylor, New York; Marshall Field, Chicago; 
all Liggett bent “druseicts and Owl Drug 
> Stores an st ahpeeenees an epartment 
Bvcttte stores every : 
“ALCAZAR”, the new aareny oe oz. bottle, $2.00 


PAUL RIEGER, 264 First St., San Francisco 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 70) 


| wrought in a transfer from Drury Lane to 


the U. S. A.—playing the wife of an 
American Admiral rendered by gambling 


losses an easy prey of German spies; 
| while Mr. Blackwell is an American 
lieutenant. Both give capital performan- 
ces. 


A SOUL WITHOUT WINDOWS— 
World 


Here is an unusual production, reflect- 
ing both simplicity of theme and sincerity 
in that theme’s development, and because 


| of those two qualities a real and convinc- 





is the chief 
of 


ing story. Ethel Clayton 
figure, playing the adopted daughter 
unknown parentage—of a family of 
Shakers. Breaking by force from that 
narrow life the young girl plunges into 
the real world and an ardent and honor- 
able love to the discovery that her un- 
known birth bars her from the trust and 
affection of the family of the man she 
would marry. This is the interesting 
problem, and its solution carries the story 
to its conclusion. 





THE TEMPLE OF DUSK—Mutual 


Frances Marion’s story possesses not 
cnly dramatic but psychologic power, and 
is that muchly desired thing: a different 
play for a Japanese star, who, according 
to the traditions, is bound to the delinea- 
tion of a single theme. Here we have a 
Japanese in love with a white woman, and 
still in love with her, though silently, after 
seeing her married to a man of her own 
race. Three years afterward she dies, 
even as he is amusing himself at a tea 
garden with another woman. Akira, the 
Japanese, promises the dying girl that her 
baby shall fill the. place in his heart she 
once occupied and to the protection of the 
child he devotes his life. He wins the 
ultimate chance to prove his vow when 
the baby’s father commits a murder. 
Akira takes the blame to save the baby’s 
name, and, to her bewilderment, he is 
“shut up in the big zoo.” Escaping, he is 
killed. Then his spirit, with that of Ruth, 
the dead white girl, enters “the temple 
of dusk.” The Oriental glamor and act- 
ing arts of Sessue Hayakawa give reality 
to this tragic tale of a Samurai born out 
of time, and Jane Novak and Sylvia 
EBreamer, with little Mary Jane Irving, 
give him an adequate human setting. 


THE CLUTCH OF CIRCUM- 
STANCE—Vitagraph 


The best part about this story is that it 
starts conventionally and ends uncon- 
ventionally—that is to say, something in 
the manner of real life. Corinne Griffith, 
a young player of delicacy, beauty and 
considerable adroitness in the expression 
of varied emotions, plays a young wife 
who goes into the theatrical trade to pro- 
vide for herself and her injured husband. 
Bye and bye the man who gave her her 
stage chance makes the usual hint that 
payment would be appreciated. Right 
here the story makes its switch; instead 
of horrified virtue magnificently rebuffing 


brassy vice you see a real love begin to 
regenerate this man, a canker of jealousy 
eat down the other, and a great struggle 
to maintain her own individuality rise in 
the heart of the girl. The man who be- 
gan badly ends well; and vice versa. 


KILDARE OF THE STORM—Metro 


King Baggot, returning to play a villain, 
seems to me the principal personage of 
this Metro production, aithough it stars 
Emily Stevens, and also enlists the ser- 


vices of that excellent leading man, 
Crauford Kent. A heavy story, with con- 
siderable atrocious detail and _ sordid 


villainy, and on that account a photoplay 
not to be recommended. Nevertheless, if 
it is an unpleasant thing, it is an un- 
pleasant thing well acted. 


BOSTON BLACKIE’S PAL—Metro 


Here’s a much sweeter, more human 
story. Boston Blackie, as played by Bert 
Lytell, is an ordinary burglar, who works 
with his sweetheart as outside “man.” 
Engaged at his essential occupation, he is 
surprised by the baby of the house, who 
toddles downstairs and strikes up an 
acquaintance. Blackie, perforce, amuses 
him and takes him upstairs to bed—when 
he overhears plans for an elopement be- 
tween the mistress of the house and her 
lover. The rest of the play includes the 
mysterious ministration of the thief in the 
restoration of this broken family—but it 
also brings the thief a valuable strand of 
pearls, and—oh, blessed author!—he 
doesn’t nobly give them back in the last 
reel. The picture goes out leaving him 
looking at them, wondering : 
Joey Jacobs is “little pal” to Blackie 
Lytell. 


JOHANNA ENLISTS—Artcraft 


There are several components of Mary 
Pickford’s enduring success, not the least 
of which is the whole-souled enthusiasm 
she gives every role. In “Johanna” we 
find her playing a miserable little country 
wench upon whose two-by-four amours 
and kitchen delights she bestows all the 
abandon of a tragedy queen in an all-star 
Shakespearean cast. This makes for suc- 
cess because it makes for reality. You 
believe in a character that evidently be- 
lieves in itself; Mary Pickford doesn’t 
play; she lives. “Johanna Enlists” will 
set no creeks on fire, but it is rapid, whole- 
some, patriotic fun. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES — 
Lillian Walker 


Lillian Walker has made several at- 
tempts to come back to her pristine favor, 
and in this pleasant comedy she is nearer 
her vehicles and her characters of the old 
days than at any time since she played 
“Green Stockings.’’ The story itself, it’s 
true, isn’t much; merely the legend of a 
rich young woman who has to imperson- 
ate her own secretary to ascertain the true 
status of her young man’s heart and 
honor; but Miss Walker interprets it with 
charming simplicity. 
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The Shadow Stage | 


( Continued ) 
VIVE LA FRANCE—Ince-Paramount 


Here is a war story which, while it con- 
tains the usual amount of sentimental and | 
scary hokum, is so energetically done and 
executed with so much and such careful 
detail that it becomes strong and convinc- 
ing entertainment. We find Dorothy 
Dalton playing Jenevieve Bouchette, a 
French motion picture actress in America. 
While we aré unacquainted with any 
Franco-American lady stars, it seems 
plausible enough that the whole story 
should move with the now-aviating lead- 
ing man to a chateau behind the French 
lines, and, with some pardonable coin- 
cidences, fetch and carry in great shape 
to a gory finish for the Huns and a satis- 
factory if not much less sanguinary con- 
clusion for the Yanks. The scenery in the 
French episode actually looks like a ruined 
chateau, and Edmund Lowe plays a hero 
without at any time becoming theatric; a 
feat, if you think it over. Miss Dalton 
herself is irreproachable in the big mo- 
ments of the piece; it is her best work 
this year. However, she has too much 
of the grand manner in the preliminary 
episode—too much prima-donna. 





PECK’S BAD GIRL—Goldwya 


Mabel Normand, as the village cut-up, | 
in a variety of pranks. Rather weak 
stuff, in substance, and not developed 
with the unerring sense of humor that | 
Miss Normand once got in her direction, | 
but nevertheless full of isolated bits, | 
worked to their utmost by this practiced | 
comedienne for laughs—such as the epi- | 
sode in which, for spite, she puts a sign 
on the staid village bank that causes a | 
run on that outraged institution. The 
village itself, built in Fort Lee, is a darned 
good actor. 


MONEY MAD—Goldwyn 


Merely a melodrama which fits Gold- | 
wyn’s elusive and high-priced star, Mae | 
Marsh, as gracefully and effectively as a 
potato sack would fit a lady in a ball- | 
recom. It is hard to get the right sort of | 
story and the right sort of direction for | 
Mae Marsh—we admit that—but why 
this tale of Occidental avarice and Orien- 
tal cunning, which starts with the murder 
ot the heroine’s mother by her step-father, 
should be expected to fit is hard to under- 
stand, unless on the wild principle of play- 
ing a 40-to-1 shot in the hope of an 
astounding winning 











THE TURN OF THE WHEEL— 
Goldwyn 


Reginald Barker is a good director, yet 
why did he permit some of the things we 
see in this picture-story of a female good- 
fellow who follows the fortunes of a 
young American wrongly accused? Her- 
bert Rawlinson, at Monte Carlo, plays 
at the gaming wheel as if he were shoot- 
ing craps with a brunette elevator boy. 
Later on, in a cut-back. we see a woman 
accidentally shot in a New York flat— 
and all of the bystanders simply walk out 
and lock the door without even pausing to 
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Costly Foods 


Cannot Compare with 


Quaker Oats in Value 


Measure your food by calories, the energy unit which our Govern- 
ment adopts. 


The average man at average work needs 3,000 calories per day. A 
boy of 10 needs 1,800. 


The problem today is to meet those needs at not too high a cost. 


This is how Quaker Oats compares with some foods in cost per 
thousand calories: 





Cost of 1,000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats - - 5 cents In Halibut - ° ° 53 cents 
In Round Steak - - - 41 “* In Canned Salmon - ‘a ”™ 
In Leg of Lamb - : 48 “ In Canned Corn - - 2@ “ 
In Veal Cutlets - ° - &™ In Canned Peas - - 4 
In Salt Cod - - - ~~ In Potatoes - - . =” 











Thus meat foods cost from 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for every calory 
unit. And nearly every food you use costs vastly more than oats. 


And Quaker Oats is vastly better-balanced. It is more complete. It is 
rich in protein, phosphorus, lime and iron. It comes close to the ideal food. 


Make it your main dish at breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods: 
The more you use the more you save, and the better folks are fed. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of but ten pounds from a bushel. 
its wondrous flavor. It is flaked When this extra quality costs 
from queen grains only — just no extra price, it is due to your- 


the rich, plump oats. We get self that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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Are your Evcheows and Lashes as Dark 
as You Would Like Them to be? If not 
You can Tint Them Beautifully With 


Colet-tne 


It adds wonderfully to your beaut my charm and 
expression for your eyebrows a lashes to be 
slightly darker than your hair. COLOR-INE 
makes them appear naturally dark, If you will 
examine your eyelashes very closely you will find 
that the Hoon sare very light and scarcely show 
up at all. COLOR-INE will darken them and 
make them appear much longer and thicker. It 
is impossible to detect COLOR-INE after it has 
been applied as directed. 
It is impossible to get up a preparation which 
would darken the eyebrows and lashes perma- 
nently, as it would have to be so strong that it 
would prove injurious, COLOR-INE is so mild 
that it is absolutely harmless, yet one application 
will last several days, More convenient and eat- 
isfactory to use than the ordinary eyebrow pencil. 
Thousands of our customers use it regularly 
with very satisfying results, 
PRICE SOc for bottle sufficient to last several months, 
Mailed complete with camel's hair brush for applying, 
un Ae r plain cover, onreceiptof price. Remit — coin, 
U stamps or money order. 
Order a trial bettie today and if itis not entirely satis- 
factory in every way we want you to send it right back 
and we will promp tly —_ your money in full 
Vaybell Beauty Rook “The Woman Beautifu/,** 
na 1 FREE with every order. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, Dept. 10, 4305 Gud Bivd., 








Chicago 








No Woman Can Resist 
bk HERMO Bargain 


To acquaint women of fashion every- 
where with the distinctive virtues of 
HERMO ALMOND CREAM unequalled for 
cleaning, freshening and invigorating the skin, 
MO FACE POWDER, daintily perfumed, 

adhe ree perfectly (tiesh, white and brunette), 








iN _4 quality 
we make this attrac 
INTRODUCTORY. ‘OFFER 
We will send, postpaid,a fullsize 
$1.00 box of Hlermo Face Powder 
a full size 50c jar of He rmo A linc nd 
Cream, and Be sauty Book **Guide 
** full $1.50 worth for 
$1. Send $1 today as offer is 
ptate shade of powder 
ery article guaranteed 
"Re emit by money order, 
Money 




















to: please 
curre ney, or! U s. stamps. 












Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have 


plexion, magnetic eyes, 








a youthful appearance, clear com- 
pretty eyebrows 


and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackhead«, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol 
1 wins ' vur simple directions. Thousands have don 

80 » drugs, no big exp. e and quick results. Se = 
fe 4... »st catalog and mat iy Beauty Hints—all free. 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. iy Gat Se. Lx eo nanate 
U 
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Learn at Home to 
Write Short Stories 


Yow can learn how to write short stories, photoplays. 
and newspaper articles right in your home. Jack London 
said so, He has endorsed thia course of — Sens ,000 
yearisa omahe come for a good short story writer, 
instruction. ye edited. a aad 

n ar name an ress 
Write for Free Book oom: Read wnat great authors 
gay about learning how to write at home, Speci 


now being made. No obligations. Writ ° today 
nstitute, Short Stor t., De 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


see if her injury is mortal, or so much as 
touching her. Inasmuch as the lady is 
the hero’s wife an incident like this is 
simply incredible. The time lapses, too, 
are bad, although the director must not be 
blamed for faults that may have occurred 
in the cutting-room. In mounting, in 
costuming, in scenic and location detail, 
the photoplay leaves nothing to be desired. 
Miss Farrar is beautiful. So is Mr. Raw- 
linson. Violet Heming is varied, expres- 
sive, emotional. A dull, uninspired story 
had the crowning misfortune of unex- 
plained careless treatment. With the 
proper material this outfit could have 
accomplished almost anything. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE— 
Pathe 


Fannie Ward’s Japanese picture is a 
triumph of lighting, of scenic groupings, 
of picturesque costuming and location. 
The story itself is more or less conven- 
tional, and concerns the adventures of 
Yuki, a little Japanese who ends a dismal 
domesticity by running away and marry- 
ing an American. Butterflyish happen- 
ings of one sort and another follow each 
other, with considerable native plotting 
veiling the eventual peaceful finish. Miss 
Ward apparently does not attempt to play 

Japanese; she is a quaint figurante in 
kimona and long-painted eyes, and is con- 
tent to be international rather than 
national. 


HE COMES UP SMILING— 
Artcraft 


Douglas Fairbanks’ best piece in six 
months is from a Bohemian original by 
Emil Mytray. The late Byron Ongley 
translated this, and Mr. Fairbanks played 
it with considerable success on the stage. 
While the play, as a play, has suffered con- 
siderably in being transferred from foot- 
lights to acrobacy, enough of plot, sus- 
pense and surprise remain to make an 
enjoyable entertainment. After a series 
of misadventures Mr. Fairbanks finds him- 
self the heir of a disconsolate bank cashier 
whose only living confidant was a canary, 
lately escaped. Miss Marion, in providing 
the scenario, got in the specified number 





| ever. 


| of jumps, but she also hid a few dramatic 


elements behind bush, trees, rock or what- 
Mr. Fairbanks has little Marjorie 
Daw as his leading woman, and the erudite 
Bull Montana, a poet of the muscles, has 
a thinking role. 


| THE SOURCE—Paramount 


| The old story of a decadent young 
|man who redeems himself in a lumber 
camp, performed this time by Wallace 
Reid and friends. Didn’t J. Warren Ker- 
|rigan do a bit like this not long ago? 
We're sure Charlie Ray did, “Sudden 
Tim,” which was by the same author— 
Kelland. The Lasky company did not 
neglect to spend money in search of a real 
location when taking this picture, and it 





how a mere shave also gave him a Broad- 
way haircut. Ann Little is an admirable 
opposite to Mr. Reid, and James Cruze is 
ye compleat heavy. A remarkable comedy 
bit is played by Raymond Hatton, 
the spyglass detective and reporter for 
the whole district. 


IN BRIEF : 


“Out of a Clear Sky” (Paramount) 
Marguerite Clark, in a refreshing little 
romance of wood and field, with a foreign 
overtone not unexpected in these days of 
world-brotherhood. 

“The Better Half” 
every woman may be said of the dual 
role. To many it comes often. Alice 
Brady gets hers here, playing twin sisters. 
An interesting romance of rather unusual 
scheme for the screen. 

“Wives of Men” (Pioneer) If you can 
ignore the story you will enjoy the strong, 
vital work of Florence Reed and Frank 
Mills; generally realistic in spite of their 
material. 

“The Law of the North” (Ince-Para- 
mount) A sumptuously mounted, well 
photographed and well actéd story of the 
Canadian woods and lakes. The story 
itself is reminiscent and inferior to its 
equipment. The part of Alain de Mont- 
calm is not exactly in the type of its por- 
trayer, Charles Ray. 

“In Pursuit of Polly” (Paramount) 
One of those yarns of innocent complica- 
tion which used to get us so breathless 
before the Big Thing happened. I wonder 
if our little one-time thrills will ever thrill 
us again? Billie Burke is charmingly 
disposed in the central character. 

“A Law Unto Herself” (Paralta) 
Louise Glaum, playing with a depth of 
feeling and emotion a heavy but straight- 
rianing story of German villainy and 
exalted French patriotism whose time of 
action embraces two generations. 

“Prisoners of the Pines” (Hampton) J. 
Warren Kerrigan, in something carefully 
put on, and pretty to look at, but so lack- 
ing in story value that it is like a spirit 
without a body sa. 

“The Girl Who Came Back” (Para- 
mount) Complicated plays of continental 
life are being written every day by globe- 
trotters who have never been east of the 
Mississippi. Why, then, when “Leah 
Kleschna” was to be done was it given an 
obvious nickel-plate of American sur- 


(Select) Once to 





rounding? Ethel Clayton has Mrs. ; 
Fiske’s old role. 
“The Eyes of Julia Deep” (Mutual) 


Mary Miles Minter’s type of plays like 
her age, remains unchanged. Here is the 
standard type, in which Miss Minter plays 
just the same tender and alluring young 
tud that she has always played. And 
what’s more, to apparently the same effect 
and popularity. 

“A Hoosier Romance” (Selig) James 
Whitcomb Riley wrote the original, and 
the adroit Colin Campbell, who directed, 
has _ retained much of his humanity in 
pathos and comedy. The piquant charm 
of Colleen Moore, and the homely, con- 
vincing realism of Thomas Jefferson are 
its chief matters of personal appeal. 


Quickly learned by mail at home, Know the} | Shows it. The best part was Wallie’s 
art of gelf-defense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect e ° 
health, Learn how todefend yourself. Handle bie} | bearded preamble, in which he really 
yYRESTLING#men vith ease. Send for tree book.State your age. , 2 - 
for HEALTH] Farmer Burns 1539 Omaha characterized. I thought it remarkable 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded) 

“Mystic Faces” (Triangle) If Triangle 
will cultivate Jack Abbe, giving him good 
direction and at least fair material, they 
will find a new star in their hands. 


This } 


melodrama, which carries no great con- | 


viction, will please the average audience 
simply because of the Japanese boy’s 
lovable personality—whether the audience 
knows what the pleasing quality is or not. 

“The Secret Code.” (Triangle) J. Bar- 
ney Sherry, one of the great pillars of 
the old Triangle, is indeed hard put to it 
for parts nowadays. Here he is, with 
Gloria Swanson, in a play which the two 
of them make decidedly better. 


“A Woman of Impulse” (Paramount) | 


Lina Cavalieri, the beautiful singing 
actress, may some day get a genuine 
motion picture story which will also be 





suited to her great gifts of beauty and | 
rather individual expressions of emotion. ' 


With it she may get a director who under- 
stands her and possesses the faculty of 
making her acting convincing. If she 
does, watch the full-armed birth of a 
genuine screen favorite. It is certain that 


she has unique gifts, never yet properly | 


exploited. “A Woman of Impulse” is 
neither good nor bad; it leaves no par- 
ticular impression. 

“The Silent Woman” (Metro) Edith 
Storey, in a much stronger vehicle than 
she has had for many months. If. you 
haven’t seen this, look in on it. You will 
like it. 





“The Road to France” (World) A war | 


story which is different. It tells, not of 


war there and queer conspiracies here, but | 


of the stirring nights and days attendant 
upon the building of our bridge of ships. 
A realistic. sort of romance. 

“T’Other Fair Charmer” 
amusing though unlikely sort of story, fea- 
turing Louise Huff. 

“The Brazen Beauty” (Universal) Prin- 
cipally observable—the story is a pot- 
pourri of old situations—because of the 
good work of Priscilla Dean as the solid- 
ivory outlander. 

“Her Man” (Pathe) Back to the feud, 
our old friend, all but completely killed 
off by his momentary heir, the plotting 
Hun. Elaine Hammerstein is the pretty 
centerpiece, and the story is a convincing 
hour-passer. 

“Lafayette, We Come!” (Perret Pro- 


(World) An | 


cuctions) A subject of enthusiastic patri- | 


otic appeal, especially notable for the 


genuine artistic manner of its treatment. | 


Dolores Cassinelli and E. K. Lincoln 
tindertake the chief duties. 

“The Border Raiders” (Diando-Pathe) 
A serial cut down to merely the explosions. 
If you can dispense with a story you may 
enjoy five reels of exclamation points. 
George Larkin and Betty Compson, who 
was much more at home as a comedienne, 
dodge the falling walls of the plot. 

“Sauce for the Goose” (Select) is, as 
the name implies, a very ancient plot. 
Constance Talmadge’s personality con- 
trives many moments of charm. Walter 
Edwards’ direction helps. Harrison Ford 
is a further asset. But you cannot make 
a six-ounce comedy weigh a hundred 
pounds by putting a foot on the scales. 
And that is exactly what the authors of 
this one have done. 
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“America’s Leading Furriers”’ 





A PARIS MODEL 


Designed by the Collaboration of 
Drecoll with H. Jaeckel & Sons 


T a most opportune time, when itis both economical 
and patriotic to wear furs instead of woolen wraps, Paris 
demonstrates anew that she is America’s great fur ally. 

Our exhibition of new Fall and Winter Furs shows, in 

the largest assortment of models we have ever imported, 
the efficient collaboration of our own representative with 
the Parisian creators: 


Callot Paquin Jenny 
Cheruit Bernard Doucet 
Drecoll Lanvin Aviotti 


The combination of the expert fur knowledge of this house and the 
inspiration of these masters of style has produced the richest and most 
graceful fur garments possible to make. 


AECKEL 
&SONS 


(Our Only Address) 





16-18-20 West 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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worlds lowest 

price by the carac 
and MoneyBack 
GUARANTEED 





The Patriotic Christmas Gift of 
1918. Invest your XMAS money in 
Liberty Bonds and Diamonds—help win the 
war by cutting out all wasteful spending! Buy- 
ing Diamonds is patriotic, because it means 
money for Uncle Sam's Taxes and Bonds. 


The Barnard Mail Plan 
1. Send No Money 


We show you anything in our vast stock, 
right in your home, bank or express office, 
without the slightest obligation to buy. 


2. Money Back Guarantee 


A legal cash refund contract to buy back 
any diamond we sell within one year; and 
exchange at full value at any time. Carat, 
quality and value all legally certified. 


3. Direct Import Prices 


All middlemen eliminated, and only one 
small profit between you and the dia- 
mond cutters instead of three large 
profits. Just compare our prices honestly 
quoted by the carat, and you will see 
an enormous saving. 

















Liberty Bond 
Special 


Blue- — perfect 
cut diamond, 5/8- 
5/64 carat, Engage- 
ment Quality. Set in 
14K carved ring, rose 
tint. A $160 ring for 
one $100 Liberty Bond 
of any issue, or in cash 


$102.00 


. 

Liberty Bond 
. 
Special 

Illustrated above, 
3/8-3/64 carat Blue 
Wesselton Engage- 
ment Quality “Am- 
erican Beauty” Sol- 
itaire, a $75 ring for 


one $50 Liberty Bond of 
any issue, or in cash 


$51.00 


14 karat solid gold high prong “American 
Beauty’’ Engagement solitaire ring. Set with 
any size or quality diamond, $5 to $2,000. 

4% carat $15 to $ 55 
44 carat 38 to 


% carat $60 to $225 
1 carat 88 to 388 


FREE 


e \De Luxe Book of 
DIAMONDS 


A costly bound book free 
for the asking. Profusely il- 
lustrated, full of facts and 
helps for the diamond buyer 
who wants most diamond- 
value for his money. Shows 
thousands of bargains which 
have made Barnard - Diamond 
Headquarters famous throughout the 
world for lowest prices, 


Barnard &Co7 
Diamond Headquarters 


FREE DIAMOND BOOK COUPON 
BARNARD & CO., Dept. 4288-P ! 


N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago i 


a, thout expense or obligation, please send me, 
postage paid, De Luxe Diamond Book. 


160 
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Why Merely Mangle the Truth? 


| Words of encouragement to the ambitious moving picture 


publicity Munchhausen, seeking the right way to go. 


Mr. Richard Jones-Jones, 
Director, The Enn-Gee 
Fadeout, California. 


Publicity 
Film Co., 


Dear Dickey Boy: 

Tickled to death to learn that you 
have at last attained a long-yearned- 
for publicity job. Go to it, boy—I’m 
with you heart and soul! With that 
little old imagination of yours running 




















“has shaved off the right half of his mustache.” 


' on all cylinders you should win the 
Munchhausen crest without trouble. 

Publicity writing is a great field. 
It could be made greater, I believe, 
were you fellows given about 50 per 
cent more latitude for imagination. 
Creation slipped a cog by throwing 
Verne into a previous generation. Gad, 
| boy! think of the press stories he could 
have cooked up! 

Take a little tip from a rooter on the 
side lines; from one who believes that 
movie press agent stories should enter- 
tain more than accurately inform. 
Why insist on plausibility? Why be a 
court reporter when Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs and Rider Haggard need never 
worry over the rent coming due? 

They allow you fellows to stretch a 
point in doping a story about your 
actresses and actors. Why merely 
mangle veracity in the cogs of your 
typewriter? Commit full-strength 
murder. When you get an idea, multi- 
ply it by two. 

If Theda Wheelbara is credited with 
having given her 1917 evening gowns 
, to little Orphan Annie of the woman’s 





By Leigh Metcalfe 


hosiery department—don’t stop at 
that. Write it something like this: 


“Miss Theda Wheelbara, popular vam- 
pire actress of the Enn-Gee forces, re- 
cently created a new vogue in footwear as 
a result of her justly famous generosity. 
After giving the greater part of her ward- 


robe to the Working Girls’ Home, Miss 
Wheelbara discovered she had not re- 
served any shoes or slippers. Determined 


to attend church the next morning (make 
it happen on a Saturday night, Dick) the 
actress borrowed a pair of rubber boots 
from the janitor and in them walked to 
services. This unique innovation created 
a great stir among the congregation—so 
great a stir that the society leaders took 
up the fad, and now rubber boots for 
church-going are quite the proper thing in 
Fadeout’s most fashionable circles.” 


I hope you understand what I’m 
driving at, Dickey boy. Make the 
people sit up and adjust their spec- 
tacles. Don’t interest them; dum- 
found them. Here are a few illustra- 
tions to make my point clear. Use 
’em if you care to. Fill in the names 
to suit. 


Admirers of Miss ——., Enn- 
Gee romantic actress, best known for her 
work “The Romance of Two Curls,” 
will doubtless be surprised to learn that 
she can neither read nor write. Miss 
———— explains this by declaring she was 
born and reared in the interior of Mexico. 








Mr. the handsome, 
manly Enn-Gee actor, recently exhibited 
his splendid courage when he arrived 


home to find his house in flames. In a 
midst of a group of 3 per-cent heroes, 
standing well out of the fire lines, was his 
wife, screaming that their seventeen chil- 
dren, including the twins, were trapped in 
the house. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, the brave man dived into the burn- 
ing bungalow and rushed out with the 
twins. One by one, he brought out the 
rest of his family and all were revived. 





Miss , Enn-Gee’s popu- 
lar ingenue, now at work on the picture 
beautiful, “Whose Nose?” cannot bear to 
see teamsters whipping their horses. 
Such an act was in progress recently in 


front of the Enn-Gee studios as Miss 
was leaving for luncheon. She 
berated the driver strenuously, when, to 


her surprise, the fellow got off his wagon 
and said: ‘Well, leddy, if you can give 
this here plug any better treatment than 
I does, he’s yours.” And the teamster 
actually unhitched the animal and handed 
the bridle to the actress. Then, picking 
up the shaft of the light wagon, he trotted 
briskly off down the street, leaving Miss 
standing there, mouth agape, hold- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
addresses of film com- 
principal ones below. 
indi- 


may desire the 
panies we give the 


The first is the business office; (s) 


cates a studio; in some cases both are 

at one address, 

AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicage Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 











ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York | 
City s); Fort Lee, N. J. (8); Hollywood 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gowe 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ESSANAY FILM MFG. CO., 1 Argyle St., 
FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP., 6284 Selma Ave. a O Ou no . 
Hollywood, Calif. 
FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave., | Never mind how strong you are. 
New York City: 128 W. 56th St., New York 


City. 


The boss is looking for drains, not brawn. 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 


t 
4. 
~ 4 


It’s a fine thing to be healthy and hard as nails, but when the boss 























Cit 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
3 . “Be 

Fort Lee, N. J. (s). || wants a man for a big job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
Rn a ee ee ee | | you know that counts. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42nd st., New | | Right now the Government and employers everywhere are looking for men with 

PO SFE She Se Pe | special training—men who can do some one thing well. 

OEE ES Sores See Cae ee | How about you? Are you ready for one of these positions’ Have you an 
LEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. || expert knowledge of any kind of work? 
LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave., | you haven't special training, get if now. 

New York City 6284 Selma Ave. Hollywood = . ‘ ° . . . 

Ca | You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without 
sii italia Vile abies sew || hurrying a single meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it 
METRO Pit tES ORP., 176 Broadway, Nev | . “ 5 : 

York Ci W. lst St., New York City (8); || Im one hour after supper each night, mght at home, through the International 

BS Se eee, Re Se Se | Correspondence Schools. 
MUTUAL FILM CORP. 1600 Broadway New ° a B 

York City. Yes— You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 
ee ae ee ee Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard ‘‘Twin-Six’’ and 

E EX iE we OS ith St., Ne “ - - s a ‘ 
Tock City: ASTRA FILM CORP.. 1 Conerens hundreds of other Engineers climbed to success through I. C. S. help. The builder of the 
St., Jersey City, N. J. (s); ROLIN FILM co., | | great Equitable Building, and hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way to the 
Califomia Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. (s | | top through I. C. S. spare-time study. Many of this country’s foremost Advertising and Sales 

PARALTA STUDIO, 3300 Melrose Ave., Los Managers prepared for their present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 

te For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads, in the Army and Navy 
ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1 Dives —in every line of technical and commercial work — have been winning promotion and increased 
) AER 4 Re ( ‘ ) diverse 

Sees Citi we, ten salaries through the 1.C. S. Over 100,000  scanamanmeeie te cect nila iii sl sieheecati 

|| men and women are getting ready right now NTERMATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SELECT PECTURES CORP... 120 Seventh Avw.. in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead! X 6492, SCRANTON, PA. 
Ce Saat Ce Explain mt od obligating me, how I can qualify for 
ew York City. Your Chance Is Here! the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
; . P ELECTRICAL ENGINEER § (] SALESMANSHIP 
SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Pat No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will Electris Lighting and Kys. |) ADVERTISING 
igh @ikamae’ tal come to you. No matter what your handicaps, Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
sivd., Chieago . : Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
or how small your means, we have a plan to Telephone Work Sign Painter 
SELZNICK, LEWIS J., ENTERPRISES INC., 729 meet your circumstances. No matter how wey te ILLUSTRATING” 
Reveuily bivag. New Sack tke. limited your previous education, the simply Mechine Shop Prestice Cormoning on 
. * > 2 ooimaker 
written, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. text- Gas Engine Operating Stenographer and Typist 
TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Bi ay, New Yor books make it easy to learn. No matter what CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub, Accountant 
City: Culver City, Cal. (s 7 } f the 280 Surveying and Mapping rRAFFIC MANAGER 
iver C1 . . career you may choose, some one of the MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Pama d Sepquatant 
7 y i , STATIONARY ENGINEER Jommercial Law 
ee ae eee ae I. C, S. Courses will surely suit your needs. Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Dep 82 93 pth Sw See p Draftsman Teacher 

New York City; Universal City, Cal. ; Coytesvill Make Your Start Now! ARCHITECT Common School Sabfecte 

N s . Contractor and Balider athe matics 

ot. | When everything has been made easy for Architectural Draitaman CIVIL SERVICE 
-ou— oncrete Builder ailway Ma’ ler' 
™ en ae | you when one hour a day spent with the Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
ITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th || J, C. S, in the quiet of your own home will PLUMBING AND HEATING Ante Repairing . 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; l | eet Metal Worker avigation ish 
Cal Pes “ . —_ « 5-5 bring you a bigger income, more comforts, Textile Overseer or Supt. bantecirtue [Ffrranen 
a a | more pleasures and all that success means— OHEMIST Poultry Raising §{Italten 
a | can you afford to let another single priceless | name 
a ee ee ee ae hour of spare time go to waste? Make your [ Present 
= ; . ; start right now! This is all we ask: With- | Occupation — 
~~ ns ba Magen ‘ Dg me SR Ne, Se out cost, without obligating yourself in any | Street 

ae See PS TM he Se Sire way, put it up to us to prove how we can help ss crane amauta: ee 

— you. Just mark and mail this coupon, | city. State 
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Money Saving Jewelry Book 
























Buying genuine diamonds at dia- 
mond headquarters offers you more 
than a double advantage: First, it 
cuts out all intermediate profits, giv- 
ing you better value at a saving in 
Price ; Second, as diamond specialists 
we foresaw that the war would send 
prices sky high, and we imported for 
Spot cash on a very large scale. ou 
= t the benefit of enormous pevings.- if 
u don’t see a saving of at least 25 per 
Pas in the diamo _ A oe pe you for free 
examination, Send I 













For pve of your yn one * 

The men inuniform wear the 
Solid Gold NewOctagon-shaped 

Ring as ‘illustrate d. Spe 

cial introductory price 
ngraving free of char 

Orde or by number AS43. 


OUR CATALOGUE 
Our new 1918-19 Holiday Catalog is 
larger and more be autifully illustrated 
than ever, and is a wonderful guide to 

the selection of diamonds and the late: st 
styles in gift jewelry. Every article has 

the remarkably distinctive 8. 

Gutter & Sons quality and work- 
manship, no matter what price; ev- Vy 
ery sale is backed by our iron-ciad 
money - back guarantee 
and our 39 years as spe- 
cialists in diamonc ds, jew 

es df 


elry and wate >} 










Above Rings 

/ 14 Karat set 

with full = BLUE WHITE 

DIAMONDS. Very Brilliant and ex 
« ptional Values Cluster Ring 

latinum disc to look like So Raire 


RITTER: SONS Jewelers and Diamond 


To be — Depl.A 
ESTABLISHED 18793 





ssau St. New York 


70 Nasse CITY HALL 


KEEPS} SHOES‘ SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


FOR 
MEN | 
i OR 
| WOMEN | 











j TRIAL ma | 


Tischeh, PROTECTOR 


PHOTOPLAY 








A fords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- | 


larities of foot form. Jorn in any shoe; no larger size re- 


quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yo PRICE $2.50 
SEND NO MONEY 


IF YOU CAN TELL IT 
FROM A GENUINE DIA- 
MOND SEND IT BACK. 


To prove to you that our blue- 
j white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
closely resembles the finest 
enuine South African Diamond, with same DAZZLING 
geriine Sout HUED BRILLIANCY Guaranteed 20 yrs.), 
we will send above Ladies Tiffany Ring with one carat 
em (Catalogue price $4.98) for Half-Price to Introduce, 
§ 50; or same thing but Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring 
Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10. Mountings are our 
nest 12kt. gold filled quality. Mexican Diamonds are 
GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. 
Sine clip out this advertisement and we > will ship by 
mail C. O. D. If not entirely pleased return within TWO 
DAYS for money back less actual handling charges. 
Give size. Act quick. Offer limited. Oni. one to cus- 
tomer. Catalogue FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 
CB2 Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
(Exclusive controllers Genuine Mexican Diamonds) 


_ DEAFNESS IS MISERY 











Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
nti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
hd d Head Noises, and will doit for 

you Thes are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot 

be seen when worn. Easy to put in, easy to 
take out Are “Unseen Comforts."’ Inex- 


ensive. Write for Booklet atid my sworn 








I know because I was Deaf and had Head | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





Why Merely Mangle the Truth? 


(Concluded) 


ing the bridle as the aged steed swayed 
weakiy across the sidewalk. 





Miss , popular emotional 
actress in the Enn-Gee stalls, has solved 
the bugbear of carrying heavy knitting 
bags. “I buy my wool in the form of 
sweater coats,” she explains. “When I 
go out, I merely don a sweater coat and 
start my knitting from the coat itself. 
You will be surprised to see how easily 
the yarn unravels once you get started. 
It is far easier than carrying a heavy 
knitting bag around. However, let me 
caution those who follow my plan. Dress 
warmly enough in chilly weather so that 
the loss of the coat, when entirely unrav- 
eled, will not endanger you to colds.” 


The pendant worn so prominently by 
Miss , an Enn-Gee actress, 
was moulded from a handcuff. This hand- 
cuff is said to have been used in the cap- 
ture of her great grandfather, who robbed 
the Bank of Belfast in 1846 and who was 
later sentenced to twenty years in prison. 

“The curio has come down through our 
generations,” explains Miss 

had it made into a pendant because 
handcuff is so awkward to care for.” 





a 


Miss Enn-Gee’s .favor- 
ite ingenue, who is shortly to appear in 
“The Dance of the Seven Fails,” lays 
claim to what is probably the world’s 
strangest pet. It is an ostrich, measuring 
six feet, seven inches in height and was 
given to her by one of her admirers, the 
owner of an ostrich ranch in Arizona. 
Miss ——— is delighted with the gift and 
has had an immense cage installed in her 
library. Though this takes up quite a bit 
of room, the ostrich is quite docile and 
unostentatious. Cerise, for that is the 
pet’s name, is a great favorite among Miss 

’s friends, who have formed the 
thoughtful habit of bringing luscious mor- 
sels to tempt the ostrich, such as lizards, 
mice and eels. 








Enn-Gee’s popular star, . 
“The 


appearing in the thrilling serial, 
Diamond in the Eye,” has set a style that 
should prove quite the rage. He has 


shaved off the right half of his m istache, 
Though one might believe that this tends 
to throw his face out of plumb, it pro- 
motes a striking individuality that could 
in no other way be attained. 


Every screen player has his hobby. 
And the hobby of , the 
character actor, best known for his work 
in Enn-Gee’s super-serial, “Are Husbands 
Safe?” is in assisting the studio janitor 
during dull hours. Mr. likes 
nothing better than to spend a few hours 
each day scrubbing, cleaning windows or 
polishing the brass work about the place. 
“Tt is indeed difficult for one to abandon 





street cleaners. As far back as I can re. 
member I have had a passion for getting 
down on my knees with mop and bucket,” 





idolized 
declares 


Miss widely 
actress of the Enn-Gee forces, 
she has solved the problem of “seats for 
all” in street cars. “If the masculine 
sex would consent to hold weary women 
passengers on their laps,” ‘she explains, 
“there would be an end of grumbling. 
Such an offer on the part of men fortu- 
nate enough to procure seats, would be 





Solving the bugbear of carrying knitting bags, 


commendable and gallant. It is only a 
little thing, and yet think how much it 
would mean to the tired’ shop girls. Al- 
though at first the more bashful men 
might feel a little squeamish about offer- 
ing their lap to girls, yet it is such littld 
braveries and sacrifices that makes life 
more enjoyable for all.” 


Now Dickey Boy, I don’t want you 
to think that I am trying to butt into 
your business. But the foregoing 
hunches are really unusual, I think, 
and worthy of consideration. I know 
you are just the man to create such 
splendid publicity stories if you’ve the 
nerve. 

One might as well be a bank robber 
as a door-mat thief. If you fabricate 
at all, do it well. 

After all, publicity should be con- 
sidered but a privileged phase of fic- 
tion. Its mission is to form a part of 
the entertainment of the various mo- 
tion picture columns. Veracity should 
be no more a requisite than it is in a 
Doc Hicks Almanac. 


Sincerely, 
Bon. 


Statement of how I recovered my hearing. | the traits of childhood,” explains Mr. 
A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City | ————. “IT come from a long line of 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


From the Audience 


s. Kelham Villas, Newark-on-Trent, 
England. 
The Editor of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir: 

I look forward for Photoplay each 
month, and if it is late—curse those sub- 
marines! I have not missed a number 
since I started to take it. It is read 
by a numbér of my friends here, and 
tse praise it gets, would add an inch 
or two to your stature. We get some 
excellent pictures here. Just now we are 
having a run of Artcraft. We have had 
W. S. Hart in the “Narrow Trail” and 
Douglas Fairbanks in “Wild and Woolly,” 
they are both very popular. Marguerite 
Clark, Mary Pickford, May Allison have 
a great following; Charles Ray is also a 





good draw. This is a town of about 
16,000 inhabitants, with three picture 
houses, which seem to do well. They 


are all principally American films, that 
are shown. We have a few English, but 
not many, though English producers are 
now waking up. I think some of our pic- 
be appreciated in your coun- 
try, because we have now some very fine 
players, and the English backgrounds 
and photography are very good and no 
doubt many of you have a great love 
for this dear old land, the Mother of 
Nations. No doubt about it, we have 
suffered, but the blood is right, when you 
know it all, you will be amazed what our 
men and women have done, more espe- 
cially the women. All class distinctions 
are broken down, we are all one in stick- 
ing to it, and we mean to win, and now 
with your glorious lads we shall. Tell 
those charming girls of yours to make us 
plenty of sunny pictures, we don’t want 
morbid ones. God bless them all, your de- 
lightful people who make our lives bright- 
er by appearing in the films. I wish I 
could see them all and thank them in 
person for what they have done. Wish- 
ing you and Photoplay every success. 
Yours Sincerely, 


J. W. Selby. 
The Editor of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Chicago, Il. 
My Dear Sir:— 
Has the photoplay industry’s gigantic 


breakers of success petered out into rivu- 
lets of a catch-penny affair? Is it possi- 
ble that producers have reached that 
point where it becomes necessary to filch 
money out of a gullible public by deliber- 
ate misrepresentation, or, to use a more 
applicable term—by false pretense? 

Permit me to explain my ravings. 

A few evenings ago in our little city 
(which is not so little that we are unac- 
customed to the best in moving pictures) 
I paused in front of one of our theatres 
to study the posters. A canvas flared 
across the entrance bearing following in- 
scriptions: 

“Wm. S. Hart Pictures Corpn., present 
W. S. Hart, supported by an all-star cast 
including Robert Edeson and Rhea Mit- 
chell in ‘The Preacher and the Bandit.’ ” 

Puzzled, yet interested in the incompar- 
able cast, I was possessed of a vague 
feeling that somewhere and at some time 
in the distant past I had seen that pic- 
ture before. The feeling could not be 




















LIONEL STRONGFORT 


“Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared 
that Strongfort is unquestionably the 
finest specimen of physical develop- 


” 
ment ever seen. 


normal function; you will fairly tingle with vigorous life. 


| Obi! Y 


Unfit, flab, W cali, gselen Het daing othing 
for yourself; yetr tamiby" or your country, at the 
one time in the whole history of America when 
the Nation expects EVERY man either to FIGHT 
or WORK. What good are you to anyone, in 
these stirring times, if you are dragging yourself 
about with your physical system a wreck, your 
mentality cobwebbed and your spirit gone? 
Brace up! —take hold of yourself — 


Become a Man 

Don’t think you can’t—You CAN, if you go 
about it right. And when you do a place will be 
awaiting you. America needs men here at home 
as well as on the fighting lines; men to carry on 
the gigantic war work of the Government; men 
to run the industries of our great country; men to 
take the places of our soldiers over there, to care 
for the families left behind; men fit to be the 
fathers of Americans to come. 


You Can Make Yourself 
Fit If You Will To Do It 


You can add to the duration of your own life, 
and make every year of your life more useful, 
more pleasurable, more worth while living, by 
taking yourself in hand and become fit. What’s 
the use of living, if you don’t enjoy life? Where’s 
the good in waking up at all, if you wake up tired 
out before you begin the day? What fun is there 
in going about suffering all the time from youth- 
ful errors, vital losses, devitalizing habits, poor 
memory, constipation, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
indigestion, biliousness, headaches; with a 
fevered brain, a rotten temper, a muddled 
intellect — unable to DO anything worth while or 
to enjoy an hour of your day? 


Don’t Break Down in the 
Prime of Life 


Vital statistics prove that the average American 
dies ten or fifteen years before his time, usually 
from preventable disease, simply because he 
does not take care of his body and live in ac- 
cordance with Nature’s laws. Nature is the 
universal, all-powerful Healer; give her half a 
chance and she’ll get to work on you, no matter 
how much of a mental and physical wreck you 
feel yourself to be. 


Why Don’t You Better 
Yourself? 


Place yourself in my hands and I will show you 
how every organ in your body will be brought to 
My system and method 


will vitalize you, rebuild you, rejuvenate you. 

I can bring your forces of Nature into play; make your success certain. No 
matter what your present condition, my method is restorative, rejuvenating. You 
will be vitalized; the glands of your body that store secretions necessary to robust 
health will be invigorated; your mental activity will be increased, your energy 
augmented; you will be a live factor in whatever sphere you may be. 


l’ll Show You Nature’s Way [723° 3°:.2°:.3;:.32. === 


The ONLY safe, sure, simple way to 
really build yourself up and get rid of the 
ills that are hampering your progress, 
making you of no account in the world 
and eating up your years of life. No patent 
medicine preparations or druggist’s dope 


in Nature’s way or mine. 


exercise, strengthening your muscles at 
Just Nature’s way 


the expense of vital organs. 
the Army way-the Strongfort way 


has led thousands of my pupils back to health and 


opposite coupon 


»,““Promotion and Con- 
pace + of Health, Strength and Mental | 


d 


Check your main ailment and 
you will receive a practical talk without obligation. 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 


99 


OU UNFIT! 





Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. J 
me your book, 
TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENT 
ENERGY,” 
stamps. 
which I am interested, 


No over- ...Colds ... Insomnia .. Youthful Errors 
...Catarrh . «Short Wind . Vital Losses 
..- Asthma ... Flat Feet . .. Impotency 
. . Obesity ... Stomach Disorders .. . Gastritis 
the way that . .. Headache . . Constipation ..Heart Weakness 
. .Thinness .. Biliousness «Poor Circulation 
. .. Torpid Liver . . Skin Disorders 
... Lumbago ... Indigestion . . -Despondency 
. .-Meuritis .. Nervousness .. Round Shoulders 
... Neuralgia ..-Poor Memory ... Lung Troubles 
-.Flat Chest . .Rheumatism . - Increased Height 


oa . Deformity (describe) *. Stoop Shoulders 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Personal consultation by appointment only 


711 Park Building 
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for postage of which I enclose three 
I have marked (X) before the subject 


Please send 
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Ye FACE POWDER &£.c 
‘ Preferred by women with 
whom personal daintiness 
is first thought and 
second nature 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZ UREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume. 


Samples to Canada Proiibited 
by Canadian Governrment 


PARIS LL. T. PIV €& R Fane 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U. S.and Canada 


- Dept m-m. 24 Eost 22d Street New York City 
% Service *% 
Brooch 


Solid gold. 

















Free Catalog 


of attractive priced 





Safety catch. | wifts. Tells all about 
Fully guaran-|diamonds and arti- 
teed. cles suitable for 
$145 Weddings, Grad- 
uations, Anni- 
o versary, Birthday 
Ring [and Xmas Gitts. 
Ste 27... | ells about the saf 
erling Silver. | ost way ever devised 


Red, white and 
blue enamel 
top. Wear it for 
the boy in the 
service. 1, 2or 


for ordering dia 
monds by mail. Free 
examination of goods 

noobligations. Ring 
chart of finger sizes 
and birthday stones 
Free on request 
Send at once for 
Catalog 200 


WRITE TODAY 























Uncle Sam will appreciate your efforts to relieve railroad 

stion by ordering your Xmas Gifts early this year. 
, - g for service goods ctr . 
Order kly to Money back 


jui insure prompt delivery. 
dissatisfied 


Address department 7 A. 

373 Washington St. 
FRANK N. NATHAN co., BOSTON, MASS. : 
Diamond Merchants 28 years. Watches, Silverware. 


YULARITY FOLLOWS 


KULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
1 or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
¢ wanted everywhere. We 
ach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiiau “3 
Ukulele, music, everything—no 4 l 
extras. Ask us to send the story of 
Hawaiian music. You will love it. 
No obligation — absolutely free. 
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The Hawaiian Institute of Wusic 
1400 Broadway, Suite 1012, N.Y. City 
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‘HAIR CUTTER 

If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
own hair with this marvelous invention. Cuts 
the hair any desired length, short or long. 
Does the job as nicely as any barber in quarter 
V = the time, before your own mirror. You can cut the 
' Nits | children’s hair at home in a jiffy, Can be used as an 
ordinary razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. Laste a lifetime Saves its cost first 
time used, PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Blades Sc each. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 1500, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Solid gold La Vallieres with chains complete $1.85, 
genuine cameo brooches $3, 20-year guaranteed wrist 
watches $6.95, and a thousand other special offers. If 
you want to save money, send for one of our big colored, 
illustrated catalogues, which tells you how to conserve 
in buying jewelry, sent absolutely free 
jewelry for yourself and Christmas gifts at record breaking con 
servation prices. Send your name and address today Catalogue 
mailed absolutely free. 


KRAUTH & REED 


Dept. P-8, 159 N. State St., Chicago 
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From the Audience 
(Concluded) 


dispelled, yet, curious, I was unable to 
resist and entered, incidentally paying 
twenty cents for that privilege. After 
witnessing two reels of the picture I left 
the theatre. Just two, or possibly three 


| years previously I had seen the same pic- 


ture; only at that time it was produced 
by Triangle and entitled “On the Night 
Stage.” 

At another theatre in our city there is 
advertised for production in the near fu- 
ture a picture entitled “A Lion of the 
Hills,” with a cast consisting of Hart, 
Markey, Mitchell and Glaum and spon- 
sored by a concern calling itself The 
Sunset Pictures Corpn. I fear I shall 
have to do my bit towards defraying the 
rental of said picture if only to learn 
just when, under what title and how many 
years previous I have seen the same pic- 
ture. 

Again, may I ask, is it possible that a 
concern that has been in existence but a 
few months (The Wm. S. Hart Pictures) 


would be so unscrupulous as to lend its 
name to a picture several years old and 
masquerading under a second title with 
no other object than to deliberately mis- 
lead the public to whom it owes its wel- 
fare? 


Is it possible that Hart and Ince, them- 
selves, have arrived at that stage where 
they are deluded into believing the public 
wants them at any cost or under any con- 
ditions ? 

That expression of Barnum’s about the 
great American public taking delight in 
being humbugged doubtless still holds 
good but there rises in my swallowing 
apparatus an unswallowable obstruction 
when I think to what a plane the greatest 
of all American amusement institutions 
has deteriorated. 

But perhaps, my dear Mr. Quirk, like 
a well known cereal, “there’s a reason” 
for itall. Very respectfully yours, 


S. M. DeHvtfr, St. Louis. 


Better Photoplay League of America 


(Concluded from page 73) 


the following from Arkansas: 


“At last the organization I have been 
looking forward to has been developed. 
In looking over the advisory list I was 
glad to note that among the patrons were 
some of America’s most eminent men and 
women. It will give me the greatest of 
pleasure to co-operate with the organiza- 
tion. I shall enter the Arkansas Univer- 
sity, October first, 1918, and there I will 
have a broad field for such work.” This 
from Harold Bell, Conway, Arkansas. 


- Mr. Bell has the spirit of the Better 
Photoplay League and will be of value 
in his state in this movement. 

More good news from the south comes 
from Mrs. J. C. Trout, prominent in club 
and social circles who has the real social 
uplift of her community at heart. Mrs. 
Trout is from Birmingham, Alabama, and 
tells of the work accomplished there. 
Among other interesting things she says 
(I wish space would permit the printing 
of this splendid letter in its entirety): 

“Our first step was to personally inter- 
view each of the theatre managers and we 
asked the privilege of letting our club 
sponsor such pictures on his weekly pro- 
gram as were clean and wholesome and to 
designate them as ‘Better Film Nights’ 


| asking him to make this distinction in all 


It tells you how to buy your | 


| 


' 


his advertising including screen, newspa- 
pers and billboards. They readily accepted 
our cooperation and have done so ever 
since. We wanted publicity and 
cooperation of the public and the mothers, 
so we called upon the newspapers to assist 
us, and they gratefully gave us very help- 
ful writeups which were most encouraging, 
so with hearts rejoicing for realizing that 
we have at least done a small bit toward 
uplifting the greatest of all educational 
forces today, we will keep right on work- 
ing with the public to attend these desig- 


nated nights when they, children and all, 
can see a picture they can both appreciate 
and comprehend—clean, wholesome, in- 
spiring pictures.” 

Does not that sound like Progress? The 
untold amount of good this woman and 
her committee have done will go on like 
the waves from the pebble thrown in the 
still pond, until long after she has for- 
gotten her efforts, it will be pushing on its 
broadening influence for good. 

The West is never slow. From Ster- 
ling, Kansas, comes a most interesting 
letter from Mrs. C. R. Grose, telling of 
the organized effort the women are making 
and of their success. 

It’s a far cry from Kansas to New 
York, but Marmaroneck which is subur- 
ban to New York City has shown the 
power of organized influence in the Better 
Film movement and their story is one that 
makes one’s blood leap with patriotic 
sentiment. Philadelphia, that city of 
Brotherly Love, where one always knows 
good movements will have full swing, was 
not behind. Inquiries came from this city 
from a prominent lawyer, as to how to or- 
ganize and establish before the first an- 
nouncement of the League was fairly off 
the press, and in spite of their rigid State 
Censorship regulations, the mothers of 
the city feel that something must be done, 
and they have the key—ORGANIZA- 
TION. Have you? . 

Each reader of this article has the key 
to the solution of the problem in his or 
her own hand. What will you do about 
it? Will you organize? Will you com- 
bine the big interests of your community? 
Will you zealously and patriotically guard 
the visual influence that comes to your 
people as you would assiduously guard 
them from Germans or Spanish In- 
fluenza? Now is the appointed time! 
Act today! 





For further information write the Better Photoplay League of America, 
185 Madison avenue, New York 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page go) 


INcoGNITO, CHIcAco.—Grace Valentine is 
now playing at the Cort Theater in Chicago, 
in “Lombardi, Ltd.” She was “The Un- 
chastened Woman” in the screen version. 
Elsie McLeod, who used to be with Edison, 
appears in support of Viola Dana in a recent 
Metro picture. That was Charlotte Burton 
in “Up Romance Road.” Mary Fuller has 
retired; she is not married. I have heard 
lately of a Jack Halliday who is playing in 
stock; perhaps you mean him. We have 
heard nothing further about Bill Hart’s re- 
ported engagement. Yes, someone once said 
that “American dry goods” meant American 
novels; but that must have been written 
before the days of Tarkington, Hughes, 
Rinehart, et al. 


Mae H., SANGER, Cat.—yYou are the third 


or fourth this month wanting to know my | 
like a conspiracy | 


nickname. This sounds 
against the poor old Answer Man. We 
haven’t a nickname; we don’t want a nick- 
name; and we are so fierce nobody ever 
dared to wish a nickname on us. But, if-I 
must have one—why, write your own cap- 
tion—call me anything you like, all of you. 
Oh, that is nothing—everyone is original 
nowadays. It would be positively refreshing 
to find someone with no ideas at all. Then 
you could make them listen to your own 
clever opinions, don’t you see. 





M. H., Haywarp, Cat—You want “one 
of us,’ you don’t care which, to tell you our 
nickname. That “Questions and Answers” 
seems to have confused you; but we can 
assure you there is only one of us. And 



















who would presume to nickname a dignified 


person like The Answer Man? 
ford is not working at the present time. She 
answers letters from admirers. To tell the 
truth, it rather flatters us to be called sar- 
castic; because we were never sarcastic in 
our lives. 


C. C. C., Henrietta, Texas. — Milton 
Sills was Joseph Stanton in “The Honor 
System.” 
rar in a forthcoming Goldwyn. Jackie 
Saunders was with Balboa last. She is in 
New York at present, and I think a letter 
addressed to Mrs. E. D. Horkheimer at the 
Hotel Astor will reach her. We wish she 
would come back, don’t we? Seena Owen’s 
name was Signe Auen; 
Seena Owen, and then to Mrs. 
Walsh. She plays with Charles Ray in a 


new Paramount; write to her at the Ince } 


studio. Dustin Farnum is the older. Ego- 
tism is exasperating but delightful. You 


are very young. Write again. 

Etten H., INpIANAPOLIS.—The lines be- 
ginning “Thou wouldst be loved? Then let 
thy heart from its present pathway part 
not” are from a verse of Edgar Allan Poe 
to Frances Osgood. Jules Raucourt was born 
in Brussels, Belgium, in 1800. Some of his 
photoplays have been, “At First Sight,” “My 
Wife,” “Rose of the Alley,” “The Outcast,” 
“Prunella,” “La Tosca.” Raucourt has done 
his bit; he was honorably discharged from 
King Albert’s army following injuries in the 
Battle of Maliaes in 1014. He does not say 
whether or not he is married. You're wel- 
come; come again. 


Buty, Ortawa, Kansas.—No, Billy, we 
never grow tired of answering the same 
questions over and over again. Our old 
head never nods wearily over our piles of 
correspondence. We are always cheerful, 
always, and we love our work. It’s a job, 
Billy, it’s a job. If you'd only tell me 
what actor you are talking about I might 
be able to tell you. Earle Williams is still 
making pictures for Vitagraph. Yes. 


Mary Pick- | 


He plays opposite Geraldine Far- | 


she changed it to | 
George 










1. House Correspondent 
2. Sales Correspondent 
3. Correspondence Supervisor 
4. Mail Sales Director 

5. Collection Correspondent 
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New Paying Field for Women 


Specialized brains are all you need to hold a position which pays a man’s salary. 
The call of men to war has brought an insistent demand for trained women. Banks, 


manufacturing establishments, jobbing houses — business concerns of ever 


kind 


—are ready to employ women but they want those who are trained as specialists. 


And now the great new specialty of 
Business Letter Writing offers women 
opportunities to step at once into the po- 
sitions of Correspondence Supervisor, 
Correspondence Critic, General House 
Correspondent, Sales Correspondent, Col- 
lection Correspondent, ete. And in any 
other position which she may hold, a wo- 
man whocan skillfully write result-bring- 
ing business letters is the one the house 
advances. Never before has the import- 
ance of the business letter been so thoroly 


realized by executives and managers. 

The draft board has classed the travel- 
ing salesman as non-essential. Thous- 
ands of business concerns have lost a 
large part of their sales organizations. 
Thesales letter must fill the gap. Trained 
correspondents will be called upon to ac- 
complish the work done by salesmen in 
every branch of commerce. And this is 
but one of the many attractive oppor- 
tunities open to women who are skilled 
business letter writers. 


Learn Business Letter-Writing 
By the “Case” Method 


The LaSalle experts will train you in this paying 
profession by the system used in teaching law at 
thegreat universities. By this method you learn todo 
by doing. You write letters covering actual cases, 
then make comparisons with master letters which 
have produced extraordinary results. This, under 
the direct supervision of letter specialists whoshow 
you where youareweak and where strong and direct 
you at every step telling you just how toanalyze the 
proposition on which youare towrite, and giving you 
the fundamental principles on which the effective 
letter must be based. They train youin the diplom- 
acy and strategy of letter writing and tell you how 
to plan the letter to produce results that count. 
LaSalle Extension University is the first educational 
institution to offer a really complete and practical 
course in letter writing on the “‘Case’’ System. The 
training is given not by theorists but by men who 
have learned by actual experience how to produce 
effective business letters. 


Small Fees—Easy Terms 


’ The fees for this course are moderate. It is for 
the ambitious woman, no matter what her present 
position or income may be. The payments can be 
made on our easy terms—a little each month if 
desired. Accept this opportunity now to qualify 
for one of the paying positions which are waiting 
for competent women. Prove your ability to write 
convincing business letters and you will be out of 
the job hunting class. You will “arrive.” 





Yes, mail us only $1, and 
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nite mounted in solid gold. 

When it comes merely deposit 

$3.75 with the postman and 

then wear the ring 10 full days. 

sal 'fyou or any of 

Free Trial '30"°%40 3 

can tell it from a diamond send it back and all your 

money will be returned at once. But if you keep it send us 
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. . 
Train by Mail 

You can master Business Letter Writing by the 
“‘Case’’ method in your spare time in your own 
home. You need not take any time from any posi- 
tion you may hold. Simply use some of your leisure 
hours. The instruction comes entirely by mail. You 
proceed at any rate you choose,—not held back nor 
pushed too fast. Every point is made clear before 

you go on to the next. 
e Whatever you may think now about 
rite this training, at least get our book 
“Master Business Letters” which 
tells about the big field open to women and shows 
how to quickly qualify for the higher positions. 
This book is literally filled with information new to 
most women, even to many now in active business 
life. Noobligation on you for asking forit. This 
book and complete information is free. Mail coupon, 





| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


| “The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 
Dept.12302-BLW Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation upon me please send full 
information about your Course and Service in Business 
Letter Writing and the opportunities this training offers 
| to women. Also send book ‘* Master Letters in Business.”" 
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Present Position 


50 a Month 


= oe The master- - 

> piece of watch 
S manufacture—adjust. 
*» ed to the second, positions, teme 
‘ perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
* of the exy‘uisite new watch cases, 


J 21 Jewel 
c=. Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month, You get the watch at 


thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 
* See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from, 
‘Your name and address on a postcard is @Rough. 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 

ion Watch Co. 1539, 19th & Marshall Blvd. 
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Infantile 
Paralysis 


the deformity 

en at the left. It had - 

existed 9 years when 

the McLain Sanitarium 

straightened the foot. 

See other picture. The 
patient writes: 





















f thanks 
nderful results 
my treatment, 


Just a few lines 





After alking for sev- 
eral years on the side of 
vf Tr ukina 
natural position. Idonot 
use a cane as formerly, 


ri ertain ly re mmend 
this Sanitarium toany 
one similarly afficted. 
Will gladly answer letters. 

CARL A. ROBISON, 
Kosmosdale, Ky 
Write Carl Robison 
tarium for fucl details. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equip- 
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ped private institution devoted exclusively to 

the treatinent of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal —- and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the Joints, especially as 








founc jin c ‘chil iren and young adults. 
“Deformities and Paralysis’’—also 
References,”’ sent free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
804 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Our book, 
“Book of 


Genuine Photographs 


THE STARS’ BEST PICTURES 


Send for your favorites. We have over 450 players. 
Large size 5x7, 10c each; 3 for 25c — 13 for a dollar. 


Hand Colored, 20c each, > for 50c. 


part tA 
Robert K. Stanbury, Inc. 135-139 W. With N. ¥. City 
np f irders mailed day received. 
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~~» With Cuticura 


All druggists: "ao Ap ¥, Ointment 5 & 0, Taleum % 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 
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| Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


Mavp T., Cepar Rapips, lowa.—The An- 
swer Man has never heard of the young 
Iowa prodigy named Billy Rose, wuo 1s, 
you say, sO popular throughout the Cen- 
tral West. We try to keep up with the 
movies, goodness knows, but we haven't 
heard of Billy. But if the “Iowa Boosting 
Committee” is boosting him, no doubt we 
will soon hear of Billy. 


Miss INQUISITIVE.—You're not inquisitive, 
you're jes’ plain curious. Marguerite 
Clark wears a shoe so small it can’t be 
bought; it has to be made. You want to 


know if Miss Clark “knows, personally, 
Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, Charles Ray, 
and Tom Moore.” I believe she knows 
Mary Pickford. She swims, as you should 
know if you saw “Wildflower.” She dances; 
she danced in “Prunella.” Of course she 
rides horse-back—did’nt you see her in 


“The Amazons”? You're not quite as faith- 
ful a fan as you say. Yes, I agree with you 
that you have asked quite enough. Your 
letter is about all that the Amalgamated 
Association of Answer Men would demand 
in an eight-hour day. 

“Tompoy,’ MiInn.—You say you have 
never “stuck to anything so long as you 
have writing to this department. Once a 
week I write to you.” Yes—for three 
weeks. Is that much of a test of deter- 
mination? Never mind; write as often as 
you like Your ideas are sound and I 
agree heartily with what you say about 
stars forming their own companies on the 
slightest provocation June Caprice isn't 
playing now. Don’t know. Anita Stewart 
is married to Rudolph Cameron; Corinne 
Griffith is Mrs. Webster Campbell. Yes, I 
know they deny it. Enid and Belle Benett 
are not related. George Cohan made only 
three photoplays. Don’t try to develop your 
mind. Let it be receptive and it will de- 
velop itself. Remember I'll be looking for- 
ward to another letter from you next week. 


DorotHy E. M., HovcHton.—Florence 
| Vidor played Juliet Raeburn in “Old Wives 
for New.” Write to her at the Hollywood 
Lasky studios. Elliott Dexter, same ad- 
dress. He has dark hair and eyes. That’s 
right; write whenever the spirit moves you. 

Peccy, Junction City, Kan.—That is 
Wallace Reid’s real name. He is twenty- 
six. Your other questions have all been 
answered many times before. Opinions dif- 





fer as to whether acting is really an art. 
I think it is. Oh, but to yield to one’s 
moods and emotions is really to live. 

J. S. ano T. D.—Sessue Hayakawa is your 


He has his own company now— 
the Haworth Pictures Corporation, Paralta 
studios, Los Angeles. Hayakawa is married 
ito Tsuru Aoki, who plays with him in Jap- 
anese roles. Both are real Japanese. They 


favorite. 





have no children. He was born in Tokio, 
Japan, in 1889. Wallie Reid is twenty-six. 
Married to Dorothy Davenport. One son, 


whose name is Bill (William Wallace, Jr.). 
No trouble, girls. 


Betty, ARKANSAS City.—Now, Betty, 
mistakes will happen in the best regulated 
Answer Departments. O’Brien is_thirty- 
four. He’s a favorite of ours, too; there’s 
not a leading man on the screen we would 
rather see. Thanks a whole lot. 


Water L. Breen, U. S. S. BALTIMORE, 
European Warters.—William Farnum in 
“The Spoilers.” Hope you win the bet. It 
was a Selig picture. No. Let us hear from 
you again—soon. 





t write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


H. A. D., MontreaL.—We remember you 
very well. Life is reel and life is earnest 2 
But yes; nobody has ever denied it since 
Longfellow first mentioned it. We don’t be- 
lieve that Longfellow anticipated motion 
pictures, but then, we don’t believe in puns. 
You like Victor Sutherland. We saw him 
with Grace Valentine in “The Unchastened 
Woman.” He has Bee Virginia Pearson's 
leading man; and upon the completion of a 
new picture, he joined the Army. We are 
not a cave-man. 


B.. 3s Miami.—Howdy, old-timer! Yes, 
Louise Lester is Mrs. Jack Richardson. Jes- 
salyn Van Trump has been absent a long 


long time. She is married, I believe. Re. 
member that old “Flying A” stock com- 
pany? But who would ever forget Louise 
Lester's “Calamity Ann”? Gee, all that 
reminiscing makes me feel old and care- 
worn. I really grew up with the movies, 


you know. Roy Stewart is thirty-four. Are 
you married, Roy? 


, West PHILADELPHIA.— 
PHOTOPLAY beats all others, in your estima- 
tion? Many thanks. Pearl White will send 
you a picture but I’m afraid she'll be too 
busy on that new serial of hers to write you 
a personal letter. Write her care Pathe, 
Jersey City. June Elvidge, World. She has 
been married. John Bowers. is married to 
Rita Heller, a 


JOSEPHINE E. N. 


non-professional. His first 
wife was Buelah Poynter; they were di- 
vorced. No, I don’t think Madge Evans’ 


parents are over there. Her mother is al- 
ways with her, I believe. Cunning young 
ster, isn’t she? It is always pleasant to have 
a letter like yours; makes me feel like work- 
ing—hard, to deserve another 





Kitty, B.—Don’t call me 
Man”; please don't! I am the 
mellowest, the best natured of Answer Men; 
but that sort of thing rather gets on my 
nerves, at times. Glad you like that article 
Are you thinking about going on the 
screen? You didn’t say so, of course, still 
Your other question is out of my line. You 
may have a high school diploma, my dear, 
and you are undoubtedly proficient in 
mathematics, but you have stil] something 
to learn, you know, and I would advise—a 


“Mr. Funny 
mildest, the 





course in courtesy to Answer Men—and 
others. 
Marie DE Cruz, SINGAPporE—Your letter 


convinces me that you are an edition de 
luxe of a naughty French novel intended 
for American consumption. Beverly Bayne 
will I am sure be highly flattered to know 


that admire her so 


you much. Did you 
know that she is married to Francis X 
Bushman? You may write to them at the 


Metro studios, although they have left that 
company and may form a company of their 
own. No. I would suggest that you send 
the poem to your favorite. Thank you for 
your kind words; I am glad that this de- 
partment entertains you. I can ask no 
more. 


K. E. P., New 
kling letter! Your wit 
and I appreciate it 
one of those cocktails 
like our art section. 


OrLEANS.—What a spar- 
is caustic and keen, 
Yes, we have had 
you mention. You 
The burlesque come- 


dian named Hoey is not the former hus- 
band of Miss Elsie Ferguson. Dorothy 
Gish is not married to Bobby Harron 
Lillian is not married. You will have 
seen that picture before you read this 
Puotoprtay’s New York office is at 185 


Madison Avenue. If you don’t write again 


you will disappoint your “blasé cynical 
epigrammatic Answer Man.” Thanks. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


A. K., Frisco.—You're right. About 
eight and twelve, I believe. It used to be 
that a man who could dominate a dinner 
party could rule the world. But that was 
before the Big Shuffle. Just saw “Come on 
In,’ and enjoyed it very much. Anita 
Loos has caught the right spirit, and her 
satire on “the prize bonehead of all the na- 
tions” is really funny. 





GRACIELA, HAvANA, CuBA—Your most 
adorable letter gladdened my old _ heart. 
But why, why, Graciela, why haven’t you 
written before? You did not ask me too 
many questions; I would answer many 
more for you if you apologized so prettily 
for every one. And I don't mind telling 
you that I like to be told how agreeable I 
am—in Spanish. I regret to say I don’t 
know any Spanish but I’ve been thinking of 
taking it up this winter and now I have 
quite made up my mind. Now for the 


questions: Jack Holt may be addressed at | 
the Lasky studios in Hollywood, California. | 


No, he isn’t. I don’t give advice on love 
affairs and particularly not in a case like 
yours. Even an old white-haired Answer 
Man would find it hard to tell a Graciela 
that she should marry her engineer. Your 
hand-writing tells me—but suppose you 
write again. I can’t read character by hand- 
writing in only one letter, you know. A 
thousand thanks. 





Morke, oF Mempuis.—Moike, I have 
just answered three letters from three most 
charming ladies. They all told me how 
much they enjoyed this department. I’m 
not going to give up this job of answering 


questions to you or anyone else. Not yet | 


awhile. 





Harry F.—Those pictures were both 
filmed in and around Los Angeles. Evelyn 
Greeley doesn’t give her exact age, but she 


is in her early twenties. An idea for a | 


scenario means—an idea for a_ scenario. 
The germ; the big idea; the plot, Harry. 
Oh, no trouble at all. Come again. 


SAMUEL Koscu, NEw York City.—Aw- 
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fully sorry, Samuel, but we are hardly in | 


a position to advise a former sign-painter 
where to apply for a job as sub-title writer. 
You may, of course, communicate with the 
various companies. If we hear of any- 
thing we'll let you know at once. But don’t 
watch the post too closely for your con- 
tract. ommnien 

M. G. W., Los ANGELES.—It’s a pleas- 
ure, I assure you. Robert Warwick was 
born in Sacramento, California, in 188r. 
He started his career as a singer, then ap- 
peared as a legitimate actor. Warwick was 
very well known indeed on the stage, play- 
ing in many Broadway productions in sup- 
port of Leslie Carter, Mary Mannering, 
Virginia Harned, Grace George, and other 
stars. Some. of his photoplays have been, 
“The Man of the Hour,” “The Argyle 
Case,” “The Silent Master,” “The Mad 
Lover,” and “An Accidental Honeymoon.” 
He’s Captain Warwick now, and he’s in 
France. He was married to Josephine Whit- 
tall. Write again, M. Gertrude W. 


R. B. T. B., Burrato, N. Y—“*A Daughter 
of the Gods” was filmed in Jamaica. Rose- 
mary Theby has twisted her name into Rose 
Marie Thebe, and is playing for Triangle. 
Her first new picture is called “Love’s Pay 
Day.” We last saw Harry Myers in a 
Goldwyn picture; haven’t seen him since. 
Robert Warwick is now Captain Warwick; 
he’s in France. He starred in “An Acci- 
dental Honeymoon” and “The Mad Lover.” 


(Continued on page rrr) 
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The worst annoyances are those that can be avoided. That is 
= why coughing nowadays is such bad form. For coughing is unnecessary. 
Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops relieve it. They often keep a cough 
from developing into a sore throat or cold. Have a box with you always. 
Pure. No Drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 
One placed in the mouth at bed-time will keep the breathing i 
ZY passages clear. 
Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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—— You Can Have— 


GOOD HEALTH 


AND A 


PERFECT 
FIGURE 








so says 


Annette Kellermann 


the most beautiful woman in the world 
Believe me when I tell you it’s entirely possible! 


I was not born beautiful. Not so many 
years before I was acclaimed the most 
perfectly formed woman in the world, I 
was an invalid and a cripple. The simple 
and effective system that developed my 
physical beauty can do for you everything 
it did for me without the use of drugs or 
apparatus of any sort. 

I’ve just completed a book entitled, “‘ PHY- 
SICAL BEAUTY,” how to keep it, that 
describes in detail every step of the won- 
derful transformation which can be yours. 
This beautiful cloth bound volume contain- 
ing 269 pages is liberally illustrated with 
explanatory photographs posed by me. 


PRICE $2.00 
while the first edition lasts 


At the extraordinarily low price at which my 
publishers are offering this edition no woman 
in the world can afford to be without it. 


Send Your Order TODAY! 
Annette Kellermann 


Suite 419P 38 West 33 S.. N.Y. 
Another book I've just written—"HOW TO SWIM.” 


Illustrated with many photos of me, also diagrams. 
Price $2.00 


Will positively teach you to swim 











“Hair-Dress’ 


Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy ¢ 
tocomb, ¥ 
neat and 
attractive 








Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 


Mop by-SreeStage-Suciy 


Because Hair- Dre 


tire eve 





Dress will also give to your hair that beau 
in vogue w th men and women of the stage, the screen and 


ty ts as an excellent tonic. 
Se ore Tei al J Send fits today for 
end ror ews aP 4 trial Use it five 
If it isn't jus you have been lo obits ig for—send 
~ ba 7 Your mone will be cheerfully returned to you. 
1d United States stamps in or money order Ye tnd ces 
deli ately scented, greaseless Hair a ss will he promptly 

mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderful toilet ne 


essity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Menthe’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 4, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 








= 
The Mary Pickford Manicure File 


The Handle is Guaranteed to be made 
from wood of the house in Canada in which Mary 
Pickford was born andspent her girlhood. A Lucky 
Piece, the envy of all your friends, a magnetic 
charm, a treasured keepsake, an inspiration, a 
close association with filmdom’s most winsome, 
beautiful, lovable, dainty Star, Mary Pickford. 
Manicure File 50c, Cuticle knife 50c,Crochet hook 
50c. Set of 3,$1. All handles guaranteed genuine. 
Address: HANDCRAFT, Dept. B, Allentown, Pa. 


\ HERMOTONE 


positively removes superfluous hair from 
unde rT arms, face and neck. Leaves skin 
sctly harmless. Never fail« 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Full size, $1.00 jar 
sent prepaid for 50c to introduce our other 
gua ae toilet pre parations. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Send 50c now 
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Looking Backward with Ben 


(Continued from page 61) 


Niles, 
him. 

“One day we got to talking business and 
I told Charlie about signing a contract for 
two years. He asked me how much it was 
and I told him. 

“The guy nearly choked to death. He 
laughed until I thought he was going to 
crack some where. At last he managed 
to get out a little wheeze. All he could 
say was, ‘You damn fool,’ then he busted 
out again. 

“That got me to thinking and I got a 
lawyer and busted that contract. I worked 
around a few joke factories and then I 


California, and they sent me with 


came to Mack Sennett’s 


life,’ said Ben medita- 
tively. “I’ve been in the hospital twenty- 
five times. I've had my teeth knocked 
out four times. One time they got me up 
or a rope over a canyon and somebody let 
go the rope, dropping me about the dis- 
tance you fall out of a balloon. I’ve been 
hit by a peevish lion and chased by tem- 
peramental dog actors. 

“In one of the Mack Sennett comedies 
the villain was to hit me with a trick 
statuette. He grabbed up one made out 
of solid marb!e by mistake. I just remem- 
ber everything turning black; then I got 
mad and soaked the guy. He let out a yell 
and I found it was my wife. I had been 
in bed a week. 

“Another time, I was acting in Mack 
Sennett’s comedy, ‘The Battle Royal.’ 
There was a scene where a fellow was to 
swat me with a club padded on the end 
with a boxing glove. The glove slipped 
off and hit me on the top of the head so 


“It’s a great 


hard that I went down through the floor.” 

Despite his mishaps, Ben is still in the 
ring. 

To see Ben at his best you should see 
him in the intervals between making the 
pictures. He never turns off the jazz. 

If .he isn’t imitating D. W. Griffith or 
Cecil De Mille, he is pretending to be a 
little innocent heroine lost’in a shivering 
snow storm on the sidewalks of New York. 
One of Ben’s favorite diversions is to get 
down on his hands and knees and imitate 
Teddy, the Mack Sennett dog. The only 
one who never laughs is Teddy. Teddy 
gives him one jook of terrible disdain and 
walks solemnly away. 

Between pictures, Ben is to be found at 
Katy’s. Katy runs a little cafe on the 
corner near the studio. 

Ben takes a seat at one of Katy’s best 
tables and spends the day there. He quar- 
rels with Katy over the best way to mix 
batter. He plays horse with Mrs. Ter- 
rence O’Grady’s children while the mother 
is in passing the time of day with Katy 
and maybe borrowing the shade of a slice 
of butter. When the ice man comes 
around, Ben gives his imitation of a pig 
stuck under a fence and the ice man 
goes out cackling. Ben has a little jest 
with the postman when he comes around 
and a merry quip for the edification of 
the egg man. Somewhere around eleven 
o'clock the barber from up the street 
drops in and he and Ben talk War. 

Ben has a hoarse croaking voice and 
his terrible sarcasms about the Kaiser 
would carry to Berlin on a clear day. 


Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 84) 


O you remember “The Cheat”? This 

Japanese-American story by Hector 
Turnbull, in which Fannie Ward and Ses- 
sue Hayakawa starred, marks the first in- 
vasion of the field of motion pictures by 
the stage. Done over by Willard Mack. 
and given the title, “I Owe You,” it has 


| just been produced at the Thirty-Ninth 


that 
| played. 


Street theatre in New York City, with 
Mary Nash and Jose Ruben in the parts 
Miss Ward and Mr. Hayakawa 
An interesting note is that after 
the first performance out of town, the 
Government requested the producers to 
change the nationality of the leading man 
—so he quit being a Jap and became an 
East Indian. 


ARC McDERMOTT has joined Fox. 

He will play opposite Virginia Pear- 
son in her new picture, “Buchanan’s 
Wife.” McDermott, an old Edison favor- 
ite, was with Vitagraph for years. 


ETRO will build and present a church 

to a small town in Pennsylvania in 
appreciation of the patriotic co-operation 
of the mayor and citizens in the filming 
of the new Metro production, “Wilson or 
the Kaiser?” The name of the town, 
which is said to be ideally located, is 
| being kept secret until the last of the 


| seven reels of the picture is completed. 


After that, every film company in the 
world is welcome to know just where the 
town is located. The entire community 
take part in “Wilson or the Kaiser?” 


YDNEY Cohen, manager for Kitty 

Gordon, received a commission in the 
cinematograph department of the army. 
He was to report for duty Saturday morn- 
ing, October fifth, at the School of Pho- 
tography, Columbia University. Cohen— 
accompanied by Fred Ward, former 
vaudeville star and now a motion picture 
manager—left Los Angeles in good time 
When the train stopped at Kansas City, 
Cohen and Ward interrupted a poker 
game with themselves to remark that they 
were hungry, so Cohen, clad only in 
trousers, short-sleeved outing shirt and 
slippers, volunteered to get off and com- 
mandeer some sandwiches. He miscal- 
culated his distance, however—for when 
he came running back to board the train, 
he found that it had left without him. 
He hired a machine and tried in vain to 
catch up with it at the next station. In 
his scanty attire, he was denied admit- 
tance to the Chicago train next morning, 
until finally, convincing a porter of his 
sanity, he borrowed a coat from him 
for the rest of the trip. Cohen reached 
New York all right, but he was one day 
late in reporting for duty. 
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The Fighting Arm 


(Concluded from page 77) 


There followed the days when mov- 
ing picture screens flashed forth Presi- 
dent Wilson’s neutrality proclamation 
for many days and nights, urging the 
people not to cheer and not to hiss. 
Then came the German propaganda pic- 
tures—you remember them—‘“Behind 
the German Lines’’? 

They were put forth by the German 
government and the story of their intro- 
duction to the screens of America has not 
yet been told. Their life was short, for 
the stories of the German atrocities be- 
gan coming in. The Bryce report ended 
the neutrality of picture audiences. 

Then came the picture theatres’ aid in 
Red Cross, Belgian Relief and kindred 
associations. 

In New York The Mayor's Committee 
of National Defense was formed with 
Jesse L. Lasky as motion picture chair- 
man. 

They issued the first slide of propa- 
ganda ever flashed in a picture theatre: 
“If you are an American you should be 
proud to say so.” ; 

It was the call to patriotism, the first 
faint call which the moving picture first 
took up. We got out the first propa- 
ganda posters then, one-sheet of two 
kinds for theatre lobbies, addressed to 
the exhibitor and to the public. One of 
these early one-sheets was later made the 
official poster of the Mayor’s committee 
of New York City. : 

The film’s fighting arm was getting 
strong when war was declared by the 
United States against Germany. The 
film was ready for war organization im- 
mediately. The National Association of 
the Motion Ficture Industry formed its 
War Co-operation Council. At last the 
motion picture began to show its indis- 
putable reason for existence. Never 
before had there been such possibilities 
for service, and the story of that service 
and its results will redound to the credit 
of the photoplay, long after the war. 

Picture theatres began to see the 
possibilities of usefulness as community 
centers. They became the centers of 
propaganda instead of the churches and 
the schools. Fifteen thousand four- 
minute men were enlisted in the great 
cause. They had a stage as wide as the 
country itself and audiences from every 
walk and station in life. 

One stupendous gift of the movies at 
the very outset toward the winning of the 
war was the presentation without a 
moment’s hesitation of films to be con- 
tinuously supplied to the cantonments, 
training stations, transports, hospitals, 
and to the huts behind the lines. 

Then the first Liberty Loan—under 
the splendid leadership of Adolph Zu- 
kor, filmdom found itself prepared. Its 
committee cooperating with the Treasury 
Department distributed 70,000 | slides 
Loosting the Loan and 500,000 feet of 
patriotic appeal, shown throughout the 
country. And the tax on the motion 
picture industry itself cleared $200,000,- 
ooo for the government in the very first 
year of its effect. 

The motion picture industry, and its 
allied trades, directly subscribed in the 


When you write 


4d 


three loans approximately $25,000,000 in 
bonds. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that the industry further effected 
subscriptions, through the medium of 
theatres, the four-minute men, the motion 
picture artists, tours and addresses made 
by the motion picture artists, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000. In the Third 
Liberty Loan, Famous Players—Lasky 
stars alone raised over $39,000,000. 
The United States Food Administra- 
tion has successfully employed the 
screen for the purpose of spreading its 
propaganda through the distribution of 
many thousands of slides, the use of 
thousands of trailers, and the continuous 
and systematic use of “picturettes,” short 
length films, and in many instances, 
complete stories, illustrating a specific 
Food Administration thought, enacted by 





stars such as Marguerite Clark, Mabel | 


Normand and Elsie Ferguson. These 
picturettes are still having wide circula- 
tion and distribution through the me- 
dium of the several news weeklies. 

During the latter part of October, 
1917, 17,500 motion picture theatres 
each received a set 
total of 87,500, of Food Conservation— 
this in connection with a single Food Ad- 
ministration Drive. 

In none of the fields of war co-opera- 
tion, aside from the Federal Depart- 
ments, has the aid of the film and screen 
been more effective than in the two cam- 
paigns to secure funds for the American 
Red Cross. In the first drive 200 prints 


of five slides, or a | 


of a Red Cross picture were distributed | 


throughout the country by the largest 
distributing agencies in the industry, 
without charge. In the second drive 400 
prints were released in the month ending 
May 28th, and in the membership cam- 
paign, October, 1917, 1,000 trailers were 
distributed. It has been conservatively 
estimated that $26,000,000 in pledges 
and cash contributions came to the Red 
Cross through the use of the film and 
screen and the motion picture houses of 
the industry and its allied interests. 
Especial mention is due to the wonderful 
campaign conducted in New York under 
the auspices of the Allied Theatrical and 
Motion Picture Team, William Fox, chair- 
man, which, in a single week, raised 
$1,150,000 as the contribution of the 
motion picture and theatrical interests to 
the Red Cross second war fund drive. 


The more recent co-operation with the | 


American Red Cross has been the dis- 
tribution of the two-reel motion picture 
by James Montgomery Flagg, entitled 
“The Spirit of the Red Cross.” 

Three weeks prior to the declaration 
of war in 1017 the Associated Motion 
Picture Advertisers, sensing the trend of 
events, began the planning of a cam- 
paign which would co-operate in recruit- 
ing for the United States army. Two 
days after war was declared this cam- 
paign, which included posters, motion 
picture slides, patriotic slogans, went be- 
fore the public. 


Four posters were designed and sup- | 


plied in large quantities to the recruit- 
ing offices in New York City, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Chicago. 






























Through the magic of the 


E lights and shades of a crystal 
© globe, filmy fancies form objects 


that are thought to be prophetic. 
You can make the vision of 
your future a vision of loveliness 
by keeping your chief charm, 
your complexion, constantly re- 
juvenated with 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Lhe Kind That Keeps 


We 


aad Pus 


eres SS ARMER Binge aL: 





A multitude of beautiful women 
bear witness that D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream keeps‘the skin always 
dainty, charming, fresh and delightful. 
Its use is a habit of refinement that 
refreshes, cleanses and _ purifies. 
Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 

Send a tube to a soldier or 


sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: Thepow- 
der that furnishes the final touch of 
delicacy and charm. Looks natural, 
stayson. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Both D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
and Poudre Amourette may be ob- 
tained of your dealer or by mail of us. 


For Your Husband 


The latest ‘‘Perfect” product made only 
by Daggett & Ramsdell is a shaving cream 
in which we have scientifically incorporated 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. The oe time 
your husband tries this “Perfect” Shaving 
Cream he will say, “‘ Well that’s the best 
shave | ever had.” He will be as enthusi- 
astic over “Perfect” Shaving Cream as.you 
are over Perfect Cold Cream. Surprise him 
with atube. Of your dealer or by mail of us. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building NEW YORK 
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New Wonderful 
Way To 


Remove Wrinkles 
and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 
or TOKIO presents to 





the women of America a new 

way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no ‘ 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins & 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results—only 


. A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a few 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


FRE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You will look years younger 

and morecharming. Don’t { 
waste a single day. Write 
at once, and the book will 
go to you in a plain, sealed 
wrapper. Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 
150 N. State St., Suite 1232 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
gr 


vealthy ski 


and sun 
Send for te ial 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap vith Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 
nplexic n. 
A all lrugyists, or sent post 
id on receipt of price. Cream 
4 50c, ‘Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 


“THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down as us 
ed. Price lic. New Rubbers 5c eac 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail 2c extra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 














we 


Paper Fasteners 


THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y 
Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O.K."’ 





















Write for eree Gofpics, Ow er 4,000 illustrations Dia- 
mone hes, Je ete. Select any article de- 
ve it nt y= pk prepaid. If satisfactory, 





1e-fifth o f perehane price and keep it, balance 
a 8B ex o— monthly amounts. Wo Inte <p Charged. 
Security Required. Send for Cat _—-~ 0.64 Today. 


JAMES BERGMAN Est'd 189 New York City 
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Mary investigated. She poured some 
of the water in a glass, and sniffed. 

I don’t smell anything,” she said. 

“He experiments with germs, father 
teld me,” Colin explained. “They wouldn’t 
smell.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Sowerby, her daughter 
dismissed in disgrace and Dickon threat- 
ened with the law, for helping their mas- 
ter’s son, decided it was time for her to 
take a hand. She had been a trusted serv- 
ant of Archibald Craven when he was 
first married, until her own brood of 
children became so large they demanded 
all her time. She had always suspected 
the doctor, and now she knew he was try- 
ing to wrong Colin. She learned that 
Craven’ was in Cairo, and sent him a 
cablegram, urging him to come home. 

There followed several days of rain, a 
drenching deluge, that kept everyone in- 





doors. The doctor unexpectedly developed 
|a kind and compliant attitude toward 
Colin. Watching for the malady to de- 


| velop that he was confident he ‘had im- 
planted, he agreed to all requests. He 
leven consented to have the brace put 
away, and let Colin walk about the house. 
| At last the weather cleared, and the 
| doctor started out on his mission. His 
brother had given him authority to do as 


he saw fit concerning Mary, as well as 
with Colin, so completely was he dom- 
inated, and so far had he lost all his 


initiative. Throughout the day Mrs. Med- 
lock kept reminding Mary that she would 
soon be in a place where she would be 
forced to respect her elders. Mary the 
unconquerable whispered to Colin that 
they'd never make her go—she’d run 
away to Mrs. Sowerby’s. 

Late that afternoon, 
with terror at the thought of the 
tor’s threat, was loitering in the 
of the wood, when he saw his arch 
enemy approach along the path that 
led to his mother’s cottage. He watched 
him, his eyes ablaze for an instant, his 
'hand clutching at his throat. Should he 
| warn the doctor—or—yes, he must. He 
| could not bear the thought of even such 
|an evil creature as this dying a terrible 
death. 

“Better not take that path,” 
out. “The rains ‘ve made 
Ye’ve got to go around. 
out o’ there alive.” 

The doctor did not even thank him for 
the warning. 

“T just was on my way 
mother that the magistrate 
case for Thursday week,” 
| Dickon fled. 

The doctor turned toward the manor, 
and a few minutes later met Mary. 
| She was on her way to the only practical 





filled 
doc- 
edge 


Dickon, 


he called 
it dangerous. 
Ye'd never come 


to tell your 
has set your 
he snarled, and 





source of help she knew, Dickon’s 
|mother. The doctor stopped her. 

“You start tomorrow.” 

“Tf Colin gets worse after I’m gone,” 
Mary retorted, “I'll tell them that you’re 
putting germs in his drinking water.” 

The doctor could not suppress a start 
of astonishment, affecting ignorance. 

“T saw you,” Mary insisted. “I'll tell,” 
and she went on toward the path that 
Dickon had just warned the doctor was 
unsafe. He watched her, with narrowing 
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eyelids, and a sinister smile came over his 
face as he turned on toward the manor. 

The news of the doctor’s return soon 
reached Colin, and he understood how 
much the loss of Mary was going to mean 
to him. He could not bear it. They 
must find some way to avoid the parting. 
He knew she had gone to Mrs. Sowerby’s, 
and slipped out. of the house to follow 
her. Dickon, postponing as long as he 
could taking the news of his fate to his 
mother, saw Colin approaching. 

“Have you seen Mary?” Colin asked. 
“She was going to your mother’s.” 

“Was she warned about the bog?” 
Colin gasped. 

“No, I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Try to stop her. It isn't safe. 
run for help,” and, Dickon was off. 

Colin hurried along the path, and soon 
heard dismayed cries for help. Hobbling 
along as fast as his weak legs would carry 
him, he came upon Mary, sinking deep 
in an apparently shallow patch of mud. 

“Bring help, quick,” Mary cried. “But 
don’t come in. Don’t! Don’t!” 

The last word was a shriek of warning, 
but it was too late. In his anxiety Colin 
had stepped too close, and they were both 
sinking, dragged down by the quagmire. 
But they discovered that together they 
sank more slowly than Mary was sinking 
by herself, and there was the hope that 


lll 


Dickon would bring help in time. It was 
just as Colin’s strength was vanishing 
that the boy’s voice was heard, calling 


to them down the path, and soon he ar- 
rived with two farm hands. 

Meanwhile at the manor house the doc- 
tor was encountering another surprise, 
also a bit disconcerting for the moment. 
A fly from the village drew up in front 


of the house, and the master of the manor 
alighted. 
“My dear brother,” the doctor said, 


“this is so unexpected.” 

Craven looked at him searchingly. On 
the voyage from Egypt he had been doing 
something very remarkable, for him. He 
had been thinking. 

“How is Colin?” he demanded. 

“Why—lI hesitate to arouse your hopes 
too strongly, but he really seems much 
better. In fact, he is walking.” 

“Walking!” In his delight, Craven for- 
got his suspicions, but angry voices inter- 
rupted further discussion. 

Colin and Mary, smeared with 
attended by Dickon and the two 


mire, 
farm 


hands, scowling and with clenched teeth, 
entered the house. 

“Father!” Colin exclaimed. “You've 
come just in time.” 

“My boy, what do you mean? What 


is the matter?” 

“That man—I won't believe he’s your 
brother—tried to poison me not a week 
ago, and would have succeeded only Mary 
had come to my room and wakened me, 
and we were watching him. Today he let 
Mary go down a path that Dickon had 
warned him was dangerous. He has been 
trying to kill me with that spinal brace, 
and if it hadn’t been for Mary I never 
would have known that I can walk. And 
so he’s sending Mary away.” 

They did not notice that the doctor had 
slipped out of the room. 
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The Secret Garden 


(Concluded) 


“James,” Craven called to a footman. 
“Tell the doctor to come here imme- | 
diately.” He hesitated. “No,” I think | 
we'll just let him go, and all be happy 
without revenge.” 

Colin turned toward Mary. 

“It did work, it did, it did,” she ex- 
claimed, dancing about. 

“What did?” Craven demanded. 

“The magic,” she said, and then they 
had to tell him all about it. 

It was the beginning of a wonderful 
new life for all of them. For Colin it 
was the awakening of his manhood, freed | 
from the bonds of fear. For his father 
it was the dawn of new interests, dispell- | 
ing the ghosts of the past years so that 
he no longer shunned the secret garden. 
And for Mary, without whom they would 
never have known these joys, it was 
enough to be loved. Her battle won, she 
sighed peacefully as she looked up, a 
little shyly, into Colin’s eyes. 


Clan Moore 


(Concluded from page 29) 

The vitality and sincerity of the boy, 
a youthful, manly appeal which is devoid 
of pose and every other “actorism,” came 
‘out brilliantly last winter when he sup- 
ported Mae Marsh in what I consider the 
best Goldwyn picture I have yet seen: 
“The Cinderella Man.” From that mo- 
ment Tom Moore had a planetary destina- 
tion. Accordingly, his first star picture 
is “Just For Tonight,” 
Logue. Others are to follow. 

To speak of Tom Moore’s domesticity 
one must speak very frankly and sincerely 
to avoid errors of judgment for either 


side. 
disagreeing as husband and wife, have 
made one of the most charming separa- 
tions. _It is simply a dissolution of the 
nuptial bonds. They remain fine friends 
who frequently see each other; sometimes 
they dine together in town, and attend the 
theater together, for the companionship 
still lingers. They are even neighbors— 
Tom at Gedney Farms, she near by, and 
Alice Mary, the exquisite three-year-old 
whose photograph shows you a composite 
of her father’s frank features and the 


idyllic face of her mother, has the run of | 
She and her grandmother | 


both places. 
Joyce are papa’s guest just about half the 
time. 

It is in his big love,for this little child 
than one finds the real Tom Moore. I 
think any press-agent who would make 
the suggestion—unfortunately a welcome 
one to a few actorial fathers who cail 
themselves men—that the girls might not 
find him so adorable if they knew he was 
a father—I think such a press-agent would 
get not a word from Tom Moore, but a 
hard brown fist, right in the mush. 

Tom Moore, alone of ‘his brothers, re- 
tains the elusive, lilting brogue of the 
cultured, genuine Irishman. For one of 
the things that he found time to get, in 
his jumps about the U. S. A., was a very 
good education. His library is an attest 
of that. His other hobbies are three— 
golf, Alice Mary, and the rest of the 
Moores. They are a clan, and inseparable. 





by Charles A. | 
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The Pearl, Radiant Gift of the Sea 


The pearl has always been awarded the queen’s place among gems; 
all women are fascinated by its charm. The radiant lustre, the beautiful delicacy of 
tint and the perfection of form most sought in natural pearls by connoisseurs 
ausca Pearls. 

At your jeweler’s all La Tausca Necklaces may be had in the several tints and 
sizes of genuine pearls—either all one size, or graduated in size from small to large. 
The prices run up to three hundred dollars, in fifteen and a half, eighteen, and 


and collectors are reproduced exactly in La 


twenty-four inch lengths. 


“The Charm of the Pearl”—a dainty illustrated booklet—sent free on request. 


KARPELES COMPANY 


Providence Paris 
cAddress all communications to Providence, R. I. 
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Calife Perles 


A beautiful indestructible neck- 
lace of La Tausca Pearls, rose- 
ivory in tint, with solid gold 
clasp, and encased in velvet 
cabinet, white-lined ; length fif- 
teen and a half inches. An 
adornment of rare loveliness, al- 
ways acceptable, always appro- 
priate and distinctive. 


Price, Thirty Dollars 













New York 


















Tom Moore and Alice Joyee-Moore, | 











Reduced to 35¢c 


The second edition of Captain 
Peacocke’s great new book on 


Scenario 


riting 


A Complete and Authoritative 
Treatise on This New. Lucrative Art 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Price, 35 cents postpaid 


So great was the demand for the 
first edition that it was sold out 
two months after it left the press. 


@ Capt. Peacocke is one of the most expe- 
rienced and successful members of the profes- 
sion, both as a scenario editor of many of the 
big companies and as an independent writer. 


@ The book teaches everything that can be 
taught on the subject. It contains chapters 
on the construction of comedies, form, titles, 
captions, detailing of action: also a scenario 
from a library of scripts which have seen 
successful production. 


@ This book will be of especial value to all 
who contemplate scenario writing, and who 
do not know scenario form. In other words, 
it will be invaluable to the man or woman 
who has a good story, but who does not know 
how to put it together. 


Photoplay Publishing Co., 350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE Examination Just select any diamond from this ad- 


vertisement or from our catalog and we will 
send it for FREE examination, without obligating 5ou to buy unless you are a. an case FREE. 
it ig the best value you can obtain for your money—you take norisk. We pay all 


Write for 1919 Diamond Book ae 


We will send you postpaid free a copy of the Basch DeLuxc Book that shows you how to save one- 
half to one-third on diamonds and jewelry. Contains expert facts on diamonds, showing you how to buy safe, 


Brimful of Christmas Suggestions 


The book contains hundreds of illustrations of fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, 
utiful creations in all styles and ~F that you can have sent you for free examinition 


Jom Chicago, U.S. A. 
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| Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 
Reindeer boxes please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 








is our leading composer. One of his 
greatest successes, “Meet Me Tonight In 
Dreamland,” reached the enormous total 
of over 2,000,000 copies. Over 1,000,000 
copies of his song, “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,” were sold, while the sale 
of his famous “When I Dreamed of Old 
Erin” passed the 900,000 mark. 


$3000 in Prizes 


is being offered for the best songs of 
America in war. Someone is going to 





We write the music and guarantee ssiiidees’ Ss erestinee. 
Submit us poems on WAR, love or any subject. 


Mr. Leo Friedman 


one of America’s well known musicians, 


win these cash prizes, why not you? 
Contest closes January Ist, 1919. Write 
for details. Tear out the COUPON and 
send it with your poem. Do not delay. 
WRITE NOW. 


CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
Suite 279, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


A S| A A cM! 
CHESTER MUSIC COMP: ANY, 

| Suite 279, 538 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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sentlemen:—I enclose poem entitled ................csse++0« 
| . oe for your inspection. 
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The Lady of the Names 


(Concluded from page 47) 


a revolutionist at heart, Markova escaped 
from the upheavals that followed the 
revolution and came to America on an 
ammunition ship. Letters of introduction 
through the Russian embassy brought her 
to Mr. Fox. No letters of introduction 
could tell Mr. Fox what:he saw for him- 
| self, that he had before him a girl with 
a beautiful face and dramatic talent. 
* * * Madame Markova’s father was 
an orchestra leader. Her mother was 
gypsy-born. Her father taught her music 
until she was so far advanced that she 
went to the conservatory at Moscow. 
Madame Markova’s mother gave her 
wonderful grace and the charming air 
of mystery characteristtc of gypsy folks. 
Madame Markova is well-known to the 
leaders of the Russian revolution.” 
Madame made two Fox pictures, “The 
Painted Madonna,’ and “A Heart’s Re- 





venge.” Then Fox announced that 
Madame had retired, for reasons not 
stated. But we all know that it was 


because Gretchen Hartman, a picture per- 
sonality of prominence, couldn’t be made 
overnight into a Russian vamp — even 
though William Fox worked his publicity 
department over-time in the attempt. 
The hard-working Fox publicists thought 
it “awful dope;” but ‘“Chief’s orders,” 
they said resignedly. “They may won- 
der about it at first-—” we can almost 
hear Mr. Fox—‘just as they did about 
Theda Bara. But itll blow over. Just 
watch the fans swallow this Russian 
stuff.” But the fans fooled Mr. Fox. 
They knew Gretchen Hartman. 

Mr. Fox’s charities are well-known to 
the public. And it is not given to us to 
follow the inner workings of the Fox 
brain. But it does seem—sometimes— 
that Mr. Fox should follow that little 
adage which recommends that one’s 
charities should begin with one’s own 
moving picture company. 

It is Gretchen Hartman’s 
that has been brought to a full stop 
through the “Sonia Markova” publicity. 
Her name savored over-much of the Teu- 
tonic for her own satisfaction, and she 
was naturally not averse to exchanging it 
for one of more Allied interest. But 
she would not—if her wishes had been 
consulted—have acquiesced in the brand- 
new career mapped out for her by the 
perspiring publicists. When she has 
lived down her Russian past, Miss Hart- 
man will return to the screen. She may, 
however, accept a stage engagement in 
the meantime. 

Those Foxy press-agents said in their 
facile manner—‘Madame Markova has 
beauty; she has talent, and she has won- 
derfully expressive eyes, set in a face that 
can show manifold emotions. She has 
inborn grace of movement that will cap- 
tivate those who see her. They will emu- 
late Oliver Twist. They will ask for 
more.” For once the Fox press-agents 





screen career 





were right. But, one thinks, what more 
could one ask? 
se r eo 
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The Forbidden City | 


(Continued from page 52) 


spoke to her courteously. Soon Toy’s A i all for 5000 New 
shyness was gone. 
Mary Smith, nurse, became a familiar 
Photoplays 


figure around the hospital iff Manila. 
Toy had never presented her letter to 
the Consul General, so no one guessed 
her history. Phillip Halbert least of all 

Movie Stars and Producers Are Searching 

the Country for New, Suitable Scenarios— 
Read How This New Highly-Paid Art Is 
Easily Mastered 





was worried about her parentage. One 
afternoon he lifted her face to his and 
told her that he loved her. Toy sobbed 
out her happiness in his arms. 

No sooner had this happiness come, 
than Toy knew she must cast it away. 





The wise men had said that East and | Cecil B. DeMille, director HE git —_—— aay 1S facing a — 
’ » s Players-Lasky — P — 

West could not be one. Tragedy had Corporation: “Will always be we Hossam of . few years ago ‘are being paid 
Trl , > 7 ar’e ¢ ar’c ice glad to have Frederick Palmer 

followed her father’s and mother’s dis eal. my attention to stories of today—$500 to $1000 and more for five-reel dra- 
regard of the law of the ages merit that students of the 


Palmer Plan create.” matic scripts; $50 to $250 for clever short come- 
dies. The studios—around Los Angeles alone— 
need from 5,000 to 20,000 new stories each year. 
Producers must have material—new plots, espe- 
cially written for the screen. 

Directors and producers now realize that they 
must look to the masses for new ideas. For the 
few able scenarioists of today cannot begin to 
supply the demand. So an opportunity to sell 
scenarios is open to everyone with ideas. To write 
scenarios, you must have ideas. You must also 
know how to put them into proper form for screen 
production. 


Not trusting herself to go "to him in 
person, Toy wrote a note. 

“It is you only I love,” she wrote 
between sobs, “but it is best that I go.” 

She went to Phillip’s office to leave the 
note, and met him on the threshold as | 
she departed. He stretched out his 
arms, but Toy only shook her head. 

Toy’s mother had faced the Lane of | 
Flashing Spears unflinchingly for the man 
she loved. And now Toy faced the 








crisis which meant life’s happiness or Thos. H. Ince, head of the 
’ Famous Ince Studios: I will ‘ 
her heart's death. be glad at all times to read What the Palmer Plan Brings You 
y . “17° and consider all scenarios writ- 
When she was done talking, Phillip 


ten by yourself, or your stu- 


Genta cf the Peimer Pisa.” And now a plan—the first to be indorsed by the 
leading stars and producers—has been designed 
to teach you how to ees your ideas for the 
screen. The plan was created by Frederick 
Palmer, formerly an Universal—the man who 
wrote fifty-two scenarios in nine months—more 
than one a week—all accepted. Mr. Palmer fur- 
nishes you with a handbook and cross references 
to scenarios that have been PRODUCED. Both 


drama and comedy are represented. The scenarios come 
to you in exactly the forms used by the studio directors. 
You also receive a glossary of the meaning of motion 
picture terms, such as “truck-up,” “iris,’’ “‘lap-dissolve,’ 
ete. The Palmer Plan is NOT a school. 


laughed loud in his relief. 

“I don’t love you because you are an 
American,” he said between kisses, “I 
love you because you are the woman God 
made for me, and I ask you to marry me.” 

The Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands was Phillip Halbert’s legal 
guardian. On hearing of Phillip’s en- 
gagement he invited the young officer 
and his fiancee to his home. 

The older man,received Toy kindly. 
He was charmed with her quaint loveli- 





Olive Thomas, Triangle star: 


ness, though it haunted him with an eee ee Indorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors and 
illusive suggestiveness hat li no l- rick Palmer is endeavoring to 1 
‘USIVE uggestivene t . d a par me ‘ate the lesser writers.’’ Writers 


together please him. Finally it came to 
him. The girl his ward was to marry 
had Chinese blood. 

The governor's heart ached for Phillip 
and for Mary Smith, nurse. His heart 
ached, too, for memories of its own, 
memories of a Chinese girl it had loved 
and lost, and whose place had never been 
supplanted. For the governor was none 
other than John Worden. 

In the library after dinner the two men | 


Under this plan Mr. Palmer gives you six months of 
free advisory service. He keeps you advised of the leading 
companies with the names of their scenario editors and 
the kinds of plots they need. 

Note the pictures of the movie stars in this advertise- 
ment. All of them encourage the Palmer Plan of Scenario 
Writing. These and dozens of others you will find in Mr. 
Palmer’s new booklet, “‘The Secret of Successful Scenario 
Writing.” Read in this book our money-back guarantee ; 
no fairer guarantee has ever been offered. 


If You Have Ideas, Get Our Booklet 


Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great 






















opportunity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with 
talked. John Worden, made wise and Jack Cunningham, author of ®@utograph letters from the biggest stars and producers, 
- ‘. scenarios for Frank Keenan, strongly indorsing the Palmer Plan of Scenario Writing, 
old by hurts that had come to him, de- Bessie Barriscale, = er asking us to do our best to develop photoplay writers. 
a a ome. ® ° +r si S: **Frederic > ve y > 
nied his consent to Phillip’s marriage. oo. Lan en gee Have you: ever thought you could w rite a better plot 
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sna _ marry 1er, aibert shouted. has not had actual studio ex- this booklet. It will show you how you can get it pro- 
John Worden picked up a pen, wrote, perience. Every producing com- duced. If you believe you have an idea for a_ scen- 
ind thrust the paper into Phillip’s hand. | pany needs stories badly.’ oe, “¥ ee aah you how you can 
¢ me. . see ‘ - : ¢ ° _ = urn it into money or scenario writing 
“Your orders as Captain of Troop M is.very simple, once~you-have learned the : Cy 
tre to proceed this instant to the prov- _— panne. Genius is not required. re - 
: simple story with one good thought \ 
ince of Mindano and search for the out- is enough. For movies are made for oe 
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“py e See Philli an opportunity to turn any sim- Cc. KS 
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It’s free. No obliga- 
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the coupon and 


tion. Meanwhile, these are your orders. 
\ state of war exists, and disobedience 





. ° ” mail to us. 

‘f orders means court martial and death! Mabel Normand, Goldwyn " 
Just then Mary Smith stepped in. Oe eae wns hae Geel Tew 
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ge to your duty and I shall go to mine.” 
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prot ects the Complexion 
and keeps the skin soft, smooth and clear regardless of 
wintry chill or dusty winds. 
or chaps. 

complexion. 
wrinkles and other evidences of advancing age. 
skin is necessary for the satisfactory use of powder. 

There's something in Hinds Cream that makes the 
skin soft almost as soon as applied; it overcomes sore, 
eruptive conditions, and adds a wholesome, refreshed 
tone that is charming. 


SAMPLES 


Soft 


Be sure to enclose stamps with your 

request. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. / 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 
2c. Trial cakeSoap 8c. Sample Face Powder2c., 
Trial Size 1 5c. Attractive Week-end Box 39c 
Hinds Cream Toilet 
selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS, 228 West Street, Portland, Maine 

















Soft skin seldom roughens 
skin is essential to an_ attractive 
Soft skin repels a tendency to small 


Soft 


Why not try it now ? — 


Necessities are 
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Select Christmas Gifts From | " | 
Our Catalog It shows over 2000 ilius- }; 


trations of Diamonds 
Watches, Jeweiry, ete. Whatever you se- 
lect will be sent, all shipping charges paid. }‘ 
You see and examine the article right in), 
your own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
of purchase price and keep it; balance divid- 
ed into eight equal amounts, payable monthly: 


Watches Splendid bargains in 25-year 


guaranteed Watches, on credit = 










terms as low as $2.50 a month. 
To the Cash Buyer: While our prices are lower than th 
cash prices of other concerns, we make a discount of 8 per 


cent for cash in full in advance. or on delivery. 


Loftis Solitaire Diamond 
Cluster Rings 
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The Diamonds are Mounted appear- 
So as to Look Like ance of 
a Large Single 
Stone Y ain a Large 
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; A Pets , NY would 
’ 96 ~$100 $350 single cost 
Looks like stone. $25 three 
$200 single } Down, $12.50 forfour 
stone $20 times 
Down, $10 as much 












$15 Down, a Month, 


$7.50 a Month. The secret of the rare 
beauty of this ring lies in 
the perfectly matched stones, all the 
: diamonds being uniform in size, quality 
and brilliancy; mounting is 14-karat solid gold, hand made. 


jo F T | The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. G-502 108 N. State St. 
BROS & CO. iss 
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- Civil War 
Babies Coughed 


—and that was more than 
50 years ago—Piso’s was 
given for prompt relief. 
Three generations have 
used Piso’s. Quickly re- 
lieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and allays 
hoarseness. 


You can 
everywhere. 


get Piso’s 
Contains No Opiate 
Safe for 

Young 
andOld 
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Depilatory Powder 
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g, utes just as soap removes dust from the skin, leaving it smooth and white and soft. 

& 50c and $1.00 at all drug and department stores, or we will a 

P) . mail direct on receipt of price, _ 75¢ and $1.50 in Canada. _ -n n , 
( ALL & Kt me Ee ne., 223 Washington Street, NEW YORK CITY @ 
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“Sheer fabrics, for blouses, afternoon and evec- 
ning gowns.” No smart woman can afford not 
» to remove the hair from her arms and arm-pits. ( 
\ this of her. X-Bazin, mixed with water, dissolves any superfluous hair in five min- 5 au 
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Fashion and modesty demand 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Forbidden City 
( Concluded ) 


Toy left the room quietly before her 
lover could protest, and Phillip, un- 
schooled in sorrow, buried his head in his 
arms. 

Toy did not take her own life—the 
only refuge of a Chinese woman whose 
sorrows are too great to bear—as she 
had intended to do. 

Word came to her that the plague 
An_ hour 
later she had forgotten her own woe in 
attempting to relieve the suffering of the 
city’s sick. 

A few days later the plague entered 
the governor's home, and John Worden 
was stricken. Driven by some unfath- 
omable impulse, Toy demanded that she 
be made his nurse. The governor grew 
steadily worse, and Toy despaired. 

Alone in his room one night, when the 
governor's delirium was at its height, ana 
when Toy felt that she, too, had con- 
tracted the plague, she dropped on her 
knees to pray. But she could not pray. 
She had no God to pray to. Her own 
Chinese idol she had thrown away. The 
gods of her father she knew nothing of. 
Suddenly she remembered her mother’s 
picture which she had brought with her. 
She got it, and put it on the table near 
the bedside, and poured out her sad heart. 

John Worden, coming out of his de- 
lirium for a moment, turned his head. 
His eyes fell on the portrait, and straight 
way there broke from his lips the weak, 
eager cry of “San San, where are you? 
San San, my wife, my only love.” 

Toy raised herself from her knees in 
The sick man had called 
the beautiful girl of the portrait by name. 
He had called her his wife. He must be 
the American father of whom Toy had 
never dreamed of finding. 

Presently John Worden opened 
eyes asking: “Where is San San?” 

Toy thought quickly. The governor 


his 


was so near the brink that only a super- 


human effort would save him. 

“She will be here soon,” she answered. 
Then she sped to the adjoining chamber, 
took out her mother’s garments, and 
dressed herself to look as the girl of the 
portrait looked. Then she returned to 
John Worden’s bedside. 

“San San,” the sick man whispered, 
“how good God is to let me find you!” 
John Worden had passed the crisis. 

When he was strong enough, he heard 
the story of his San San, and how she 
had gone down the Lane of the Flash- 
ing Spears because she had loved him so. 
He looked into the eyes of his daughter 
and felt his ancient grief melt into hap- 
piness again. 

Phillip Halbert, hearing of the gov- 
ernor’s illness, had obtained permission 
Travel-stained and weary, he 
pushed his way past the sentries to his 
guardian’s bedside. At the door he 
paused in astonishment, to see a girl in 
garments bend over and kiss 
John Worden on the forehead. 

Half an hour later, the East and the 
West joined hands again beside the bed- 
side of John Worden. And there were 
none of the wise old sages there to gain- 
say it. 


ement in PHOTOTLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 103) 


Tue Mystic Rose.—For awhile there I 
was afraid I wasn’t going to hear from 
you this month. And then another letter 
in your facile, gracile——in fact, inimitable 


style appeared on our desk, and we went 
to work with all our old-time vim and 
vigor, to say nothing of vitality. And not 


only your letter! Rose, the snap-shots are 


quite, quite charming. Especially the pose 
with rose, a la a Spanish senorita. You 
are Spanish, aren’t you? And you look 


rather remarkably like Pearl White. 
many thanks. After the pictures, I agree 
with everything you say. Nazimova was 
born in Crimea, Russia, about thirty years 
ago; she was educated in Geneva and St. 
Petersburg Convent, Odessa; she played in 
stock in Russia; first’ appeared in New 
York in 1905, presenting “A Doll’s House,” 
and later on in vaudeville, her great suc- 
cess, “War Brides,’ which she later put 
into pictures. Her new Metro film plays 
are “Eye for Eye” and “’Ception Shoals.” 
Married to Charles Bryant. Your other 
questions involve research; I will answer 
them later on. Again, thanks. 


Many, 


SENHORITA-NINGNEM, SANTOsS.—I’m afraid 


that is mispelled. You say it means “Miss 
Nobody.” Yours was a charming letter. 
Douglas Fairbanks has brown eyes. George 


‘Walsh is about six feet tall; he was born in 
1802. May we request that the so-charming 
Senhorita write again? Your English—she 
is delightful. 

Y. W. M. S., Brooktyn.—“A” wins. Mary 
Pickford has no children. It is lovely of your 
club to make me honorary vice-president 
with the additional honor of Compliment- 
ary Advisor; but if that “big picture of the 
Answer Man, signed and framed, for our 
club-room,” is a condition of acceptance, 
have to refuse, I’m afraid. Tell you what 
to do: Cut out the portrait at the head of 
this department; I. assure you it is an ex- 
cellent likeness. 





Outve, Texas—Dorothy Dalton has dark 
brown hair and gray eyes. She has ‘itely 
appeared in “Vive la France.” Eugene Pal- 
lette is married. You might write him care 
Lasky, where he was employed before join- 
ing the aviation corps. Please don’t deliber- 
ate. Thanks for the nice things you say 
about PHOTOPLAY. 

K. S., Rutneseck. N. Y.—You’ll be seeing 
Theda’s “Salome” soon. I believe it is a 
ort of mixture of the Biblical version and 
the Oscar Wilde poem. We won’t argue 
as you say you are “writing in a pretty new 





hat,” and a harsh word would ruin it. 
Ruspie Wuirte, Burrato.—We’re real mad. 
How many times have we told you-all that 


questions appertainin’ to “breaking-into-the- 
movies” is strictly agin’ the rules? Pearl 
White is now engaged on a new serial, called 
“The Lightning Raider.” This title may be 
changed, however. Write again. 


H. A. S., Seattrte.—Thanks for your ap- 
preciation. You say, “In these days of 
Thrift, can you tell me what good it does 
for Fox to spend thousands so that Theda 
Bara may portray degenerate women?” No. 
We need wholesome pictures now more than 


at any other time. “Shackled” was in six 
parts. Your husband was wrong. Write 
again. 

C. T., Erte, Pa—Irene Castle is going to 
France. Too bad she didn’t answer your 
letter, but she is very busy, you know. She 
was born in 1893. Can’t help you, I’m 
ifraid. 

When 





I'll | 


F. E. W., Mosire.—The very best of 
mothers wili insist upon prattling about 
their babies and telling their views on infant 
education. She’s still with Universal. - Carl 
Laemmle is the president of that concern. 


King Baggot and Marguerite Snow were 
featured in “The Eagle’s Eye.” Eddie Polo, 
Universal. 





H. L., Mapuro, PanamMa.—In youth we be- 
lieve we know everything. In middle-age 
we aren’t so sure. When we're old we are 
positively aghast at the thought of how little 
we do know. Carmel My-rs and Juanita 
Hansen may be adressed at Universal City, 
Cal. Doug’s new ones are “He Comes Up 
Smiling” and “Arizona.” 


B. R. C., Gmrtette, Wyo.—There is scme- 
thing pathetic in the number of actors who 
start their careers with a perfect profile and 
end with the crepe hair cf the character man. 
Ruth Roland is appearing in a Pathe serial, 
“Hands Up!” Constance Talmadge, Mor- 
osco studios, L. A. William Desmond, Tri- 
angle, Culver City; he has dark nair and 
blue eyes. Mary Pickford, I think. 

W. I. B., Barron Fretp, Fort Worth, 
Texas.—Mollie King is back on the stage; 
write to her care Hotel Ansonia, New York. 
She was featured in the Pathe serial, “The 
Seven Pearls,” and Ivan’s “Human Clay.” 
Lillian Lorraine is in Ziegfeld’s Follies. She 
played in “Neal of the Navy,” a Balboa 
serial, on the screen. Write to them for 
photographs. Thanks. 





HELEN ELizApetH, EvANston.—I believe 
in everything except facts. They leave one 
so little room for conjecture. But if you are 


a fact-fan, here are a few good ones: 
Charles Ray is married. Tom Moore’s ad- 
dress is Goldwyn studios, Los Angeles. Mar- 
guerite Clark has red-gold hair. For the rest 
see answer to D. S., Indiana, this issue. 
Pauline Curley with Douglas Fairbanks in 


“Bound in Morocco.” 

B. A. C., CHtcaco.—There is a story about 
Gretchen Hartman in this issue of PHorto- 
PLAY. What do we read? Send us a stamped 
addressed envelope and we'll write you a 


| personal letter. 





R. McC., St. Lours.—Earle Rodney with 
Enid Bennett. You want pictures of Enid, 
also Jack Holt. Yes, but people may do 
good works without having their pictures in 
the papers. Movie stars aren’t the only 
actors who employ press-agents. 





Hazet Dix, New OrieAns.—If you 
things dull, blame yourself. 
tation in contradicting us; we are used to it. 
Mae Marsh, Goldwyn, 


Fort Lee. Robert 
Gordon has gone to war; a letter to him care 


Lasky in Hollywood may be forwarded. Bes- 
sie Barriscale, Paralta; Louise Huff, World, 
Fort Lee. Miss Huff is married to Cdgar 
Jones and has a small daughter, Mary Louise 
Jones. ~ Harold Lloyd iS not married. Don’t 
know Miss Dalton’s favorite flower. 


FAIRLEE, VtT.—So 


find 
Have no hesi- 


Buppy, 


you were at 
Camp when you wrote to me? You say, 
“Do you have to be beautiful to be an 
actress? I’d love to be.” Beautiful? Send 
along the picture of yourself in your bloom- 
ers and middy, Buddy. No more “Bab” 
| stories for the present. Ethel Grey Terry 
with Earle Williams in “Arsene Lupin.” 


you write to advertisers please mention 


Richard Barthelmess with Marguerite Clark 
in “The Valentine Girl.” Jack Pickford 
is in the Navy. Bill Hart isn’t fighting. 
Anita Stewart is twenty-two. Write soon 
again, Buddy. 








HERE ITIS 


Final Solution of the 
Vibrator Problem 
Absolutely Astonishing 


»~NEWEST 


<a and Greatest 
Invention 


| 
A 
J 


You know that Nature 
has a way of her own to 
banish pain and to give 
new energy, strength and 
ratty, A way that means 

Life, Power, Health and 
Beauty. 

You know because you 
have seen many a person 
of your own acquaintance 
undergo the wondrous 
change from pitiable weak- 
ness—‘‘sickness”’--to bound- 
less strength, the picture of 
good health. 

You have seen the list- 
less become super-active ; 

the chronic sufferer gain freedom from pain and 
disease. You have seen the dull eye brighten, 
the pale cheek bloom, the lagging step become 
spright] And you have marveled! 

Yet, ances are, you have never learned that 
the reason this short-cut to health was not avail- 
able to you is that Science. until quite recently, 
was unable to discover a light-weight, hand ma- 
chine for HOME USE as unquestionably effective 
as the intricate, cumbersome and costly high- 
power machine. 

This problem was solved in our laboratories, 
The device calle 


“J ITAPULSER, 


And GUARANTEED to effect All the amazing 
results made possible by this extraordinary 
method in cases of Mental and_Physical_ Depres- 
sion, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Extreme Nervous- 
ness, Acute and Chronic Neuralgia and [ndiges- 
tion. Still—the Vitapulser weighs less than a 
pound, 1s compact, can not get out of order, 
Sep no electric wire connections--A» 

C-ARCELY ONE-HALF AS MUCH 
cence di MACHINES! 

The Vitapulser is notan ya experienent. ITISA 
TRIED AND YROVED SUCCES Hundreds of Doc- 
tors and Trained Nurses use it in dai ily practice. 
The results being a accomplished in many so- alle 

“hopeless cases”’ are almost unbelievable. Com- 
piled in book form, they would go to make one 
of the most remarkable Wonder Stories of the 
—— of Science over discase ever given to the 
wor 


Sent on Approval 


Let us send you a Vitapulser to try in your 
own home. No obligation to buy. Tur prvicr 
MUST PROVE ITSELF BEFORE WE WILL LET YOU 
BUY IT. 

Don’t permit yourself to go through life without 
getting out EVERYTHING to which you are enti- 
tled. Don’t be satisfied with being less than 100 
per cent efficient, healty and strong. Thirty days’ 
use of the Vitapulser will, we believe, be worth 
as much to you in health and clear thinking as 
thirty days spent in an, expensive sanitarium or 
in taking a “ rest cure, 


HEALTH—POWER 


Regain the glow of health, 
the desire to achieve, the in- 
tense enthusiasm of the best 

ays of your life. Re-charge 
your tired, worn body with 
fresh vitality. Be well 
again! Apply the VITAL 
IMPULSE !—as refresh- 
ing as cooling touch to the 
fevered brow. Clip the 
coupon NOW for copy 
of the remarkabl 
Book, 


“THE VITAL IMPULSE” 


which is FREE, and 
Special Approval 


Be’ ace "boing BEAUTY 


made. WILL BE YOURS 


Send no money-just your name and address on 
the Coupon below. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
423 Rialto Building, St. Louls, Mo. 
Mail This Coupon Today! 
Commonwealth Electric Mfg. Co., 
423 Rialto Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
Send Book and Approval Offer to 





re- 
.D COSTS 
AS THE OLD- 


Name 
Street or R. F. D 


City and State 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


‘: Weakness, 


huskiness 

and harshness 

y banished. Your 

y voice given a won- 

derful strength, a 

wider range. an amazing 

clearness. This is done by 

the Feuchtinger Method, en- 

dors: by ing European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 

Use it in your own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken @ few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give @ surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs. 


© Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not 
stammer or lisp — if you will follow our 
instructions. Mail coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature, e will 
tell you just what this method fs, how it is 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 

how hopeless your case may seeia the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
= Studio 15 H 

1772 Wiseeave. Chicago, Ill. 
Send me the vook and facts about the 


Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 


© Singing OD Speaking 
©) Stammering OD) Lisping 








vy 
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Name... 





Address _ | 


“I Would Not Part 
- 7 
with it for $10,000” 
So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have 


worn it. Conserve your body 
and life first. 


The Natural a 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reducesenlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 








Comfortable and easy to wear. 

Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
_330 Rash Building 


__SALINA, KANSAS 









Play It10 Days Free 


We will send you any Columbia brass instru- 
ment on 10 days’ free trial. If you don’t find it the 
easiest blowing instrument in the world, send it 
back. If you decide to buy, pay a little each month. 


Wri Send your name and address for 
rite Today! our_new book of instruments printed 
tm fall color. The booklet is FREE. Write today-RIGHT NOW. 


Harry B. Jay Co., Dept 1539, 542 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





Violin, Hawalian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail 

pils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio Mand: lin 

kulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjos lutely 4 
Very small chargé for lessons only expense. We guarants ccess 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 424, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars Sooklet free. Write today, 
enclosing 2 stan 


To first 








ree. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


Jim or Joptin, Mo.—!No wonder no one 
has confidence in you. You don’t believe in 
yourself. What's the matter? Write again 


HELEN Burr, KANsas City.—Yes, the 
Wellington Cross who appears in the Tri- 
angle picture, “The Gray Parasol,’ now re- 
leased, is the same who has sung and danced 
in musical comedy and in vaudeville. He is 
married to Lois Josephine, his former danc- 
ing partner. Write again, won’t you? 


M. C., JANEsvILLE, Wis.—You mustn’t 
feel neglected. Only too glad to hear from 


you. They say “when von Hindenburg 
whistles, the war will end.” Listen. Norma 
Talmadge is a brunette. Eugene O’Brien 


isn’t married. John Bowers is married to a 
non-professional. 


HELEN, Fiint, Micu.—Oh, more so. No, 
we don’t like to see vampires—except, per- 
haps, a baby-vamp once in a while. You 
want us to write a book about “movie actors 
we have met,” and call it “The Answer 
Man’s Memoirs?” Well—not yet awhile. 
Kenneth Harlan is at Camp Kearney, Cal. 
Niles Welch is a leading-man for Famous 
Players-Lasky; write to him at the Lasky 
studios in Hollywood. Wallie’s latest at this 
writing is “The Source.” Ann Little, his 
leading woman, has a part in Cecil DeMille’s 
new photoplay, “The Squaw Man.” 


Emeen E., ’Frisco:—Of course, public 
opinion matters. It matters a whole lot. 
Charlie Chaplin may be addressed care his 
own studios, in Hollywood. Rod LaRoque 


with Mabel Normand in “The Venus 
Model.” Write to him care Goldwyn, Fort 
Lee. Douglas Fairbanks is thirty-five. Tom 


Forman is in the Army. That was a man 
impersonating Wallie Reid at Camp Lewis, 


| but that’s all ancient history now. 





CuarwoTte A. A., PetersHam, Mass.—We 
ask for the full names and addresses of our 
correspondents simply as an evidence of good 
faith. You say in the matter of hair-cuts, 
Eugene O’Brien and Antonio Moreno are 
your favorite actors. And you want us to 
use our influence in abolishing high white 
French-heeled shoes and white fox furs on 
the heroine, and cloth or suede top shoes 





and pinch back coats on the hero. 


We'll see 
what we can do. A few players send their 
pictures gratis; others ask twenty-five cents, 
You're welcome. 


Minnie S., Peoria.—Write to Mary Mac- 
Laren at Universal City; California. Ken- 
neth Harlan is at Camp Kearney now, in 
Uncle Sam’s service. Tell me your other 
favorites and I'll tell you where to address 
them. No trouble. 


Dorotuy B. L., NEw Yorx.—All our male 
correspondents must have gone to war. Tell 
that woman who was “secretary to a famous 
movie star” that she is all wrong about 
Mary, who is not thirty-five but twenty- 
five; and she hasn't two children. Eugene 
O'Brien is no longer to play opposite Norma 
Talmadge; he has signed a four-year con- 
tract to be leading man to the various Para- 
mount-Artcraft divinities, beginning with 


Elsie Ferguson in “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Why, Marguerite Clark’s vehicles 
have been unformly good, I think. Not 


many stars have been so fortunate. Believe 
Constance Talmadge will send you her pic- 
ture; write to her care Morosco studios in 
Los Angeles. Irene Castle has gone to France 
to dance for the soldiers, so she will not be 
seen on the screen for some time. No. The 
fiction story of Norma Talmadge’s new pic- 
ture, “The Forbidden City,’ appears in this 


issue of PuHotopray, thus fulfilling your 
dearest wish. 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE ADMIRER. — My 


dear, we can’t begin to tell you why it is 
that motion picture players get married one 
week and divorced the next, or vice versa. 
Your favorite is eighteen; born in Brooklyn. 
One of her latest is “Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
Boots.” Norma is three years older; her 
new photoplay appears in fiction form in 
this issue, “The Forbidden City.” Mabel 
Normand is not related to the Talmadges. 
Communicate with the companies. You're 
right. 


Tev.—Of course not. Don’t be silly. In 
closing, I shall quote any one of my numerous 
sceptics, “I don’t believe you are a man 
at all.” So there! 

(Concluded on page 113) 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August, 24, 1912, 


of Photoplay Magazine published monthly at Chicazo, Illinois, for October 1, 1918. 





Ips We teach Beau Cul 
D. J. MAHLER, 192 X Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. | 


Every advertisement 


State of Illinois, } s 
County of Cook.) ~”. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared James R. 


Quirk, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 


deposes and says that he is the Vice President and 


General Manager of the Photoplay Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge ard 


belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper. th 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, require f 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


circulation) , etc., of the 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
f 1. That 


the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business managers are: Publisher, 


James R. Quirk, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager, James R. Quirk, Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor, Julian Johnson, Chicago, Illinois. 


Managing Editor, none. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and 


addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of the total amount of stock.) E. M. Colvin, Chicago, 
Ill.: R. M. Eastman, Chicago, Ill; J. R. Quirk, Chicago, IIl.; J. Hodgkins, Chicago, IIl.; Wilbert Shallenberger, 


| Waterloo, Iowa. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 


holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: ('f there are none, 


so state.) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 


and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting. is given; also, that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 


other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 


publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 


preceding the date shown above is 


(This information is required from daily publications only.) 


JAMES R. QUIRK. 
General Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1918. 


[SEAL] 


in PHOTOPLAY 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 


(My commission expires June 17, 1920.) 


MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers | 
(Concluded) 


N. C., SEATTLE.—Nellie, that picture is too | 
old. In trouble, ix grief, in perplexity, in | 
doubt—the only thing that helps me is—a | 
good dinner. Now you won't write to me 
again, will you? 


| 
Dotty, SoutH BENp.—Ideals are all very | 
weil, but in practical life it’s ideas that count. 
You won't like this one bit, will you, Dolly? 
But then you called me “a horrid cynic,” so 
I have to live up to it. Norma Talmadge’s 
latest picture appears in fiction form in this 
issue—“The Forbidden City.” 


Oca, Iowa.—Surely, we are buying Lib- 
erty Bonds. Isn't everybody? The inter- 
views you want appear in the following is- 
sues: Florence La Badie, December, 1916; 
Marguerite Snow, September, 1018; Alice 
Joyce, October, 1917; Vivian Martin, August, 
1917; Ann Pennington, October, 1916; Fan- 
nie Ward, July, 1916; Geraldine Farrar, 
May, 1916; January, 1917; April, 1918; Lil- 
lian Gish, August, 1918; Dorothy Gish, Sep- 
tember, 1918; Mae Marsh, March, 10917; | 
Mae Murray, March, November, 10917; 
Mabel Normand, August, 1017; Wallace 
Reid, April, June, 1918; Olga Petrova, De- 
cember, 1917; Charlotte Burton, December, 
1916; Norma Talmadge, February, 1917; 
Clara Kimball Young, September, 1917; Fay 
Tincher, June, 1916; Anita Stewart, Sep- 





Miles Minter, February, tor8. ’S that all? 


D. S., PLyMoutH, Ins—So you caught 
on, and are calling us down? Sorry, but it 
wasn’t our mistake. Marguerite Clark’s hus- 
band is Lieut. H. Palmerson Williams, and 
he’s in the engineering division, not the ord- 
nance. It would seem that we had a per- | 
sonal grievance against Miss Clark—putting 
her age two years older than she really is 
and her husband in the ordnance; but it 
isn’t so. Profuse apologies. 


tember, 1917; William Russell, April, 1917; 
May, 10918; Bessie Eyton, July, 1916; Mary 


VerA, OKLAHOMA CiIty.—Theda Bara de 
sires that her name be carefully pronounced 
as it is not spelled. She says “They-da Bah- 
rah.” We pronounce it as it’s spelled—“The- 
da Bare-ah,” with the accents on the first 
two syllables. If you wish to be real elab- 
orate you may say it the Egyptian way. 
F’instance, you may go to see “They- 
da Bah-rah” in “Salome,” because that’s a 
Super-production But “When a Woman 
Sins” simply features “Theda Bara.’ An- 
nette Kellerman, Fox Marguerite Clark’s 
first picture was “Wildflower.” 












You may have 
your choice of more “&@ , 
than 2,000 instruments . . ies eae ade om 
for a week’s trial in your own home. Play it as if it were your own. en, if you wish, you | 








may send it back at opr expense. Trial does not cost youa penny. Don’t miss this big offer. - 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


ide t ou may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate of afew 
pb phy mig) Sop dm Wur, itzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for nearly 
two centuries. Every known musical instrument soldto you at irect-from-the 
manufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U.S. Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years, 


Just put your name and eddress on 

Send the Coupon! the coupon now. Please state what 
instrument you are interested in. There is no obligation. We will ccna eesiescicimmnneniiilioniniiacsmmamieaon o 
send you the big 160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon — 
. t., Cincinnati, O. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. ey ‘) ag my Chicago, lll. 















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Dept. 1639 _ 

E. 4th Street, Cincinati, Obi» 
8S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Li! 
Gentlemen:—Please scnd me zr 
160-page catalog, absolutely free 
Also tell about your special offer direct 
from the manufacturer. 


Jam interested in... 











GENEVIEVE, HovuGHTon, Micu.—You're 
fourteen, and if I'll believe you, you 
wouldn’t be a movie actress if you had a | 
chance—not for Little Genevieve! You're 
going to be a newspaper reporter instead. 
So Theda sent you a big picture auto- 
graphed in her very awn handwriting “To 
a Coming. Journalist, from Theda Bara.” 
Theda has said that she has often longed to 
write. When she played her first vampire 
the world lost a journalist and gained—an 
actress. Jack Holt plays opposite the Select 
ind Paramount stars. Madge Kennedy, 
Goldwyn, Fort Lee. Dorothy Dalton, Ince, 
Culver City; Norma Talmadge, Select, N. Y 
Antonio Moreno is back with Vitagraph, 
working on a new serial at the western 
studios. Remember when Norma and Tony 
Moreno “played opposite ?” 


De Wirt C., RicymMonp, Va.—A German 
paper said recently after a big German de- 
feat, “There is no light.” There are none so 
blind as those who will not see. Write Bill 
Hart and Charlie Chaplin: I believe they 
will send you their photographs. 








“(Name of Instrument here) 
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Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early 


Select all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our Cata- 


log 44G. Send your order tous for prompt shipment. Your 
credit is good. We trust you for all the goods you want on the 


Lyon Charge-Account- Plan ‘ 
You pay nothing in advance—not one cent. Shipments are 
made at our expense and risk. ou examine first, and only after 
satisfied, you send 20% as firstpayment. Then,send only 10°] month! 
at the rate of a few cents a day. You get full protection under our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


Every “ Lyon” Diamond is backed by our binding guar- 
antee, covering the quality and value. MORE than that. On the ex 
“Lyon’’ Diamond for a larger one, you get 


change of ar ie 
YEARLY INCREASE IN VALUE—8% per annum MORE than what you paid 
Our 75 Years’ Reputation 


guarantees you honest goods at lowest prices. If our goods 
don't represent SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our expense. No 
obligation, annoyance or red tape. You don't pay a cent until you 


are pleased beyond your expectations. Send to Dept. 44G for our 
80-page Christmas Bargain Catalog. Investigate our REMARK- 
| ABLE OFFER. Let us explain how you can earn an EXTRA bonus.. 


F Special Discount of 15% on all cash sales, for this month only. 
ae}. M.LYON & CO. /Harden lane, New York 














Complete Novel—“Adventures | 


of Kathlyn”—Now 25 Cents 


A more thrilling novel was never written than The Adventures of Kathlyn, the story 
on which the wonderful serial of the same name was based. And Harold MacGrath 
has never written a more successful story than this stirring tale of the jungles of 
India. Do youremember the thrills it gave you when depicted on the screen? You can 
now get a handsome, full novel-sized edition of this great story, 375 pages, with 
many illustrations, cloth bound, for only 25 cents. This offer is for a limited time only 
as there are only a few hundred copies left. Send price in stamps, coin, or money order. 


| R. MESKIN, Thompson Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mother 


coy USED to be a little bit ashamed of the way I felt about Mother. 
“Yy\ I loved her, of course—loved her with all the love that could be 
crowded into a boy’s heart—but I hated to show it. Only girls 
*) and babies, I thought, showed affection. It wasn’t “manly” for a 
boy to be petted—especially if there was someone around to see. 


[ used to go to Mother when I had cut soldier in her arms; they called it “The 
my finger or had some childish grief or woe Greatest Mother in the World.” 


and she would bind up the wound in my It brought a jealous little tug to my 


heart when I saw it. I resented the use 
of that title fora Red Cross Poster. It 
was my name for Mother. 


finger and my heart and drive away all the 

pain and sorrow in some strange, mysteri- 

ous way that only mothers know about. 
Then she’d put her arm around me 


and smoothe my hair—but I'd pull away 
and swagger out, whistling loudly, and play 


I closed my eyes for a moment and a 
vision of Mother came to me. The same 
soft light and tender smile. And when 


with my dog. | looked up at the poster again I under- 
But at nights when I’d gone tired to bed stood. 


} . - : , 
I'd think about Mother. I felt that the Red Cross had the right 
And always she appeared in a sort of — to use that title “The Greatest Mother in 
soft light with a smile of understanding. the World.”’ 
To myself, I called her “The Greatest For I 


Mother in the World.” realized that the spirit of my 
Aviother in the oriad, 


Mother—and yours—was behind that big 


5 


s organization — binding up cut fingers for 
‘The other day I saw a Red Cross Poster little boys who have grown up and aren’t 
a white clad nurse with a wounded really little boys any longer. 


And that’s the reason I’m going to answer “Present!” at the 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 


DECEMBER 16-23 


‘*Foin the Red Cross—all you need is a heart and a dollar” 
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Photomicrograph of seétion of 
under-annealed steel casting 


Photomicrograph Of seAion of 
properly annealed steel casting 


“*The metal grew tired 
and broke’’— photography’s verdict 


AS A GREAT BRIDGE FALLEN, and 
severed a vital artery of trafic? Hasa boiler 
burst, and stopped the flow of power? Has a 
line-shaft failed, and shut down a big workshop? 


the flaw; and out to a world of drafting rooms go 
photographic evidence and warning—out to de- 
signers in the great mills, and to the vast fraternity 
of engineers busy with their building. Another 


Photography enters, and fingerprints the criminal Chapter is added to our knowledge and another 
metal. Under the microscope a plate from the Precaution taken, that railroads and office-buildings, 
wrecked bridge shows flaws in composition. A ships, bridges, and machines may safeguard more 
section of steel in the boiler had been strained by Surely the lives committed to their care. 


ce . ¢ o0. ¢ 4 - . . 
cold-working’”’ in the ereéting shop. The shaft Thus again photography serves—and through im- 
J interior was coarse and weak, because for eco- provements in photography made possible by 
nomy’s sake the ingot had been cast too close insize constant research and test and invention, the 


If it isn’t an to its finished form, and received too little forging. fastman Kodak Company extends its usefulness 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 







The microscope deteéts, the photograph records to all mankind. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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